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not pay to be a “bear” on the United States— 

that no matter what temperamental Wall Street 

may think or do, no matter how darkly the clouds 
may hang over commerce and industry, success lies in 
holding the faith that the light lies just beyond the rim 
of the horizon and that the Republic will endure. 

A conspicuous and encouraging reflection of this 

tradition is found in the views expressed by repre- 
sentative bankers in every state of the Union, mostly, 
with few exceptions, the State Vice-Presidents of the 
American Bankers Association. Asked to furnish a 
survey of industrial, financial and commercial condi- 
tions in their respective states, these bankers tell a 
story which, while differing as to detail in the various 
sections of the country, is consistent in certain dis- 
tinct directions ; the existence of a vast amount of sur- 
face prosperity, general extravagance, the unsatis- 
factory condition of labor, and the vital necessity for 
restoring production to a normal level and saving 
' something out of the national earnings. To quote the 
Vice-President from Massachusetts, “As the new year 
Opens the most disquieting features are the money and 
credit situation, the lack of efficiency on the part of 
labor, the tendency to demand shorter hours and 
digher compensation, and more serious than all, failure 
0 realize the fundamental principle that a restriction 
Of production is bound to bring an increase in the 
price of commodities and thus retard the readjust- 
ment for which we are all so anxious.” 

Uncertainty over the railroad situation and foreign 
exchange conditions are additional factors which enter 
into the estimates of the country’s well-being. Even 

| in the agricultural states, so-called, there appears to be 
@ keen realization of the fact that the restoration of 


|: has long been held to be axiomatic that it does 


normal trade relations with foreign countries is just 
as essential to the prosperity of the farmer class as 
efficient labor and favorable weather. In short, it is 
apparent that the leading banking thought of the 
country, regardless of section, is being directed along 
practically the same lines, so far as they relate to 
the country’s progress, and these embody an apprecia- 
tion of the big problems on hand rather than a narrow 
outlook on local conditions. 

To be sure, the details in the picture are necessary 
to the picture. Illinois confesses to a continuation of 
war time demands in practically all lines, and is not 
surprised that the readjustment following the World 
War is taking such a long time. Kansas complains 
that her banks have been unfairly compelled to carry 
a heavy burden of loans owing to the failure of the 
railroads to move the field crops promptly ; and Kansas 
further wants the foreign credit situation settled so 
that she may be assured a futute market for comme- 
dities. 

There is a great significance in the changed con- 
ditions which have come to some sections of the 
country, for example in some of the southern states. 
“It is recalled that ten years ago,” says the Vice- 
President for Mississippi, “practically all of the bank- 
ing business in Mississippi was done from October 
1 to February 1, when the cotton crop was being 
gathered and placed on the market, and during the 
other months of the year fishing and frolicking was 
in order; now July business is as brisk as January 
business and fishing regularly is out of style.” 

Missouri, so far as manufacturing and jobbing lines 
are concerned, is a reflex of country-wide conditions: 
Prices are high, demand for goods strong, materials 
hard to get, labor scarce, unsettled and highly paid. 
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Labor appears to be the chief stumbling block every- 
where. 

States like Montana and Nebraska complain of 
car shortage and generally inadequate railway facilities 
as responsible for retarding development of rich dis- 
tricts and slowing up the marketing of crops. The 
reaction on the banks in such territory, of course, 
is to necessitate the rediscounting of paper and the 
borrowing of money. 

Reference to the report from New York will show 
the extent to which loan expansion has exceeded the 
growth of deposits. This is merely one of the many 
evidences of inflation, which in the popular mind is 
associated with high prices and fifty per cent. dollars, 
but it tells the story of why those at the head of the 
Federal reserve system have found it necessary to 
put on the brakes. 

Conditions in the stock-raising sections are some- 
what spotted, but generally good. For example, New 
Mexico reports that in the cattle sections the range 
is said to be the best in the history of the country. A 
new departure for this state is the raising of a large 
cotton crop in Eddy County. 

The shortage of railroad cars is also felt seriously 
in the lumber states. Oregon, whose lumber industry 
is otherwise in a prosperous condition, is experiencing 
a curtailment of about 50 per cent. in the output of 
the lumber mills because of the shortage. 

Pennsylvania, which has suffered from industrial 
disturbances, nevertheless looks forward to a prosper- 
ous year, for her mines and factories were never in 
better physical condition and are capable of greater 
production than at any time in the past; but—‘“the 
only dark cloud apparent on the financial horizon is 
the uncertainty of national legislation relative to the 
railroads and the handling of the labor-fuel problem.” 

Texas, in spite of crop conditions which were un- 
favorable in some respects, is so big that the bad spots 
have been swallowed up by the overwhelming number 
of good ones, with the result that “many banks which 
a year ago were greatly extended and showed large 
amounts of bills payable have eliminated these loans 
and are now enjoying deposits of unprecedented 
totals.” 

These few extracts from the reports of conditions 
in some of the states give a fairly good bird’s-eye view 
of the country, but the statements in detail are worth 
reading and studying. As a general summing up of 
the situation it is, perhaps, pertinent to quote the Vice- 
President for Utah: 

“When we have reached that mental condition that 
as a nation we shall desist from trying to hold the sun 
back an hour each morning: curing all ills of the wage 
earner by increased wages, and in turn tying the in- 
crease onto the consumer: trying to convert ourselves 
to the new idea that we are internationalists instead of 
the good-old fashioned notion our fathers cherished 
that we are Americans: trying to regulate production 
profits and business generally by personally appointed 
commissions: when we begin to realize there will be 
more good results from economy than extravagance. 
either as a nation, a corporation or an individual: then 
we may hope for contentment and real happiness.” 
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Arizona 
By M. I. Powers 


Vice-President for Arizona 
President The Citizens Bank, Flagstaff 


The assessed valuation of the mines of Arizona for 
the year 1919 is $496,000,000, being over one half 
of the total assessed valuation of the state, the mining 
industry being first in importance, followed by agricul- 
ture and live stock in the order named. During the 
year just passed the Arizona mines produced $174,- 
000,000 -in minerals or a total of 19,000,000 tons of 
average gross value of $9.10 a ton. Copper production 
amounted to sixteen times the value of all other pro- 
ductions combined. Gold production amounted to 
$5,992,000; silver production amounted to $4,986,000. 
The total value of all metal production in 1918 was 
$7,000,000 less than in 1917. The copper mining 
companies are now running at about 60 per cent. basis 
and the smelters about the same. The outlook is none 
too promising on account of the large surplus on hand 
and the small demand by foreign countries, and the 
fact that the costs of production are high while a rela- 
tive price on copper is low, 

Agriculture has been given a wonderful impetus in 
the Salt River Valley under the Roosevelt Dam, and 
other sections subject to irrigation, by introduction 
of the long staple Egyptian cotton. In one county 
alone—Maricopa—in the Salt River Valley, there 
were 75,000 acres in cotton this year as against 34,000 
acres last year. The total value of the crop would run 
from fifteen to twenty million dollars. This appears 
rather remarkable in view of the fact that this cotton 
was introduced only a few years ago in the state, which 
is one of the few places in the world where this cotton 
can be grown successfully. 

The past year has been a record one for fruits. 
With the season half gone, already seventy cars of 
oranges and grapefruit have been shipped from Salt 
River Valley. Arizona’s oranges and grapefruit are 
among the finest in the United States, and are shipped 
to California points as well as to eastern points. The 
superior Arizona grapefruit is given prominence in 
such places as Portland, San Francisco and Van- 
couver, and brings fifteen cents per box more than 
Tulare County, California, oranges, which come 
from San Francisco’s own door. 

Although it is estimated that caterpillars have 
eaten 175 carloads of lettuce in the Salt River Valley, 
there will still be shipped in the months of January 
and February over 500 carloads of this vegetable alone. 

The past year has been a most beneficial one for 
the live stock industry on account of the heavy rainfall, 
the heaviest in twenty-two years. The cattle industry 
has been rather slow in the way of prices, being some- 
what less than last year. Sheep and wool have com- 
manded high prices, with indications for higher price 
for wool next year. 

Arizona expects to spend in the next two years 
$20,000,000 on good roads. Most of the counties have 
voted bond issues to be supplemented with like amount 
by Federal aid. 

Among important projects to be developed is the 
proposed San Carlos Dam to store over 2,000,000 cubic 
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feet of water and to irrigate from one hundred to two 
hundred thousand acres of land. 

The banks, while not showing the increase of 
previous years, have shown a general increase of about 
11 per cent. for the last year in total resources. In the 
ten years from 1909 to 1919 the resources of the banks 
have doubled twice in each five-year period. While 
the total resources are not so large as in some of the 
eastern states, considering that Arizona is a new 
country and has a large undeveloped area, we feel these 
figures are immensely encouraging. 


Arkansas 


By Gus Strauss 
Vice-President for Arkansas 
President Citizens National Bank, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Arkansas, with her 33,616,000 acres of ground, of 
which over one-half is in cultivation, commands the 
attention of the world by her rapid progress. Having 
a population of only 1,750,000, it may surprise some 
of the neighboring states to know these enterprising 
people support and maintain 402 state and private 
banks and trust companies and seventy-eight national 
banks. The state banks, trust companies and private 
banks have a capital of $14,060,825, a surplus of 
$4,825,649 and a total deposit of $109,447,825. On 
September 12, when a statement was issued of the 
national banks, the capital stock was given as $5,- 
557,000, the surplus $3,082,000, the undivided profits 
$1,512,000 and deposits $34,152,000. Since the state- 
ment, however, the financial increase has been so 
marked that most of the banks have doubled their 
deposits. In Little Rock, for instance, on November 
17, the deposits of the two national banks were $7,- 
356,132, instead of $3,660,000. 

Reviewing this successful audit of the state’s 
finances, one naturally turns an eye toward Arkansas 
to ascertain the cause of such abundance. 

The principal factor to which Arkansas attributes 
her growth in finance is the even distribution of prod- 
ucts and industry throughout the seventy-five counties 
composing the state. While there has never been a 
boom in Arkansas, land owners are boasting of offers 
ranging from $5 an acre for rough timber to $250 an 
acre for the highly improved farm lands. The fair 
estimate is given as $30 an acre for average land. 

With the diversification of crops in late years, 
farming has become the chief industry. Cotton ranks 
first in production, though rice is a_ close _ rival. 
Arkansas is today one of the foremost states in the 
Union in natural resources. 

The large crop of fruit raised in the state found a 
ready market in the east, owing to its excellent 
quality. The poultry and hogs raised here are also 
shipped eastward. With the eradication of the tick 
and cholera, the live stock industry begins to take on 
a most remarkable advance and cattlemen of the west 
already have scattered their best breed over Arkansas’ 
blue grass land. 

Mining seems in a rather primitive condition, 
though the annual income obtained from coal, lead, 
zinc, manganese, bauxite, clay pit stone, marble and 
nouvaculite quarries reached $75,000,000. The ore 
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seems to be formed in such heavy layers that only the 
first layer is yet disturbed. 

The labor question disturbs no one in the state 
as we had occasion to test this problem during the 
erection of the camps in this vicinity. Arkansas 
turned a wilderness into a city in a shorter time than 
any other state. All labor used, having been secured 
in the state, proved efficient in every branch. With the 
assistance of southern labor, capitalists from the 
north, west and east have given an impetus to the 
lumber industry. The one hundred mills in the state 
stripped the forests of 5,000,000,000 board feet of 
lumber from the twenty-seven varieties of trees scat- 
tered so profusely throughout the state. Only two 
other states exceed Arkansas in lumber production. 

With the building of the new highways already in 
progress, Arkansas will not only become a stepping 
stone to the south but will establish a through traffic 
in this manner, distributing her products by truck 
without the congestion experienced during the heavy 
demand on the railroads last year. 

The development of water power in this country 
is the next move to assure the public of Arkansas’ 
industrial prosperity. Few states enjoy such rare 
possibilities for development of water power as this 
state affords with its many streams and falls. It is 
situated in a country ideal for dam construction and 
water sites. Already the more far-seeing are laying 
future plans for the benefits to be derived com- 
mercially with the further development of the Miss- 
issippi River as a trunk line and the Arkansas River 
as a branch. 

This article would not be complete if I failed to 
mention the United States Government Park Number 
One at Hot Springs, the world’s greatest health and 
pleasure resort. The most palatial bath houses and 
luxurious hotels, modernly equipped, take care of the 
hundreds of thousands of annual visitors from all over 
the world. It is an ideal and unique watering resort 
and a haven of rest for tourists. The United States 
Government maintains a hospital for its sailors and 
soldiers here and supervises all of the bath houses, 
which are operated on leases given by the Government. 


California 


By Cuarres F. STERN 
State Superintendent of Banks 


Optimism is part of the definition of California; 
but optimism in California stands on the solid founda- 
tion of past achievement and present conditions. 

The year 1919 was a year of great and widespread 
prosperity in California. Almost without exception 
our crops were maximum and their money value 
eclipsed all former records. Generally speaking, there 
is more money today in the hands of more people in 
California than at any other time in the state’s history. 

This situation has been reflected in the condition of 
our banks, which in 1919 established a series of new 
high records. At the close of the fiscal year June 30, 
the aggregate assets of the banks operating under state 
jurisdiction had passed the billion dollar mark, and the 
total of deposits was nearly there, i. e., $947,333,- 
420.85, of which three-quarters were in the savings 
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banks. At the close of the fiscal year there were a mil- 
lion and three-quarters depositors in the state banks 
of California, of which a million and a quarter are 
savings depositors. This means approximately fifty 
per cent of our population. During this year savings 
deposits have increased tremendously. For ten years 
past the average increase in a year has been approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 ; the last called report showed an in- 
crease of $57,000,000 for fifty-seven days. 

Following the armistice and continuing with in- 
creased volume, California has undertaken many large 
problems in new financing and refinancing. Under the 
stimulus of high crop prices, many thousands of acres 
of interior California lands are being financed through 
the medium of bond issues. The shipbuilding plants 
called into being by the war need for more tonnage are 
adjusting themselves to business conditions with a fair 
prospect of being permanent additions to our activities. 
Railroad building activities have gone forward follow- 
ing the war, the most conspicuous instance being the 
final completion of the Arizona & San Diego Railroad, 
marking the creation of another, and probably the last, 
transcontinental railroad. The United States Govern- 
ment has finally recognized the rights of the Pacific 
coast to adequate naval protection, and the presence 
of an adequate naval force with headquarters on San 
Francisco Bay and the establishment of an adequate 
naval base at that point bring a new factor of prosper- 
ity to California. 

California runs the gamut of climatic and soil con- 
ditions for agricultural purposes ; every flower and tree 


and crop seems to find somewhere a congenial home in 


California. Scientific agriculture is developing an 
entirely new and tremendous line of industries here. 
Rice culture, which is only six years old in California, 
reached this year a crop total of fifteen to twenty mil- 
lion dollars, with tremendous additional acreage in 
sight. The cotton crop in the Imperial Valley has 
reached such proportions and produced cotton of such 
long staple quality as to constitute it a distinct factor in 
the cotton situation in the United States. The Goodyear 
Tire people are building a tremendous plant in Los 
Angeles to be near this source of supply. These and 
other additions to California’s products have brought 
new problems of finance which are being adequately 
met. 

The development of our irrigation, the control and 
utilization of our flood waters, the reclamation of our 
delta lands are going forward apace, all adding to the 
permanent assets of the state. 

California’s highway system being built under 
state supervision has steadily gone forward, even dur- 
ing the war period. It is being added to today by the 
action of many counties in the construction of county 
systems. Throughout the state the adopted type of 
construction is permanent concrete. 1920 will prob- 
ably see $20,000,000 so invested in permanent high- 
ways. 

Tourist travel, which has always been one of the 
“crops” of California, has this year broken all records. 
The hotels of the state are overflowing and new facil- 
ities to meet this demand are springing up in every 
direction. 

In a word. California has been tremendously busy 
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during the last year, is tremendously busy today, and 
bids fair to be increasingly busy during 1920; and in 
all directions and in all lines of activity our industrial 
business has been done at a handsome profit. All things 
considered, the transition from peace to war and from 
war to peace has been occasioned with less friction in 
California than in most states. 


Colorado 
By F. M. WHITMORE 


Vice-President for Colorado 
Assistant Cashier Colorado National Bank, Denver 


The industrial and commercial situation in Colo- 
rado is exceedingly gratifying. The banks through- 
out the state show substantial increase in total resources 
over any previous year. Their business has been more 
satisfactory and more profitable. 

Our commercial houses report a much _larger 
volume of business than in previous years. The in- 
dustrial condition in Colorado has been more or less 
disturbed during the past year but matters seem to be 
adjusting themselves. 

The outlook for the coming year was never 
brighter, and in our opinion the year 1920 will be one 
of great prosperity for the state of Colorado. 


District of Columbia 


By W. D. RosENBERG 
Vice-President of the District of Columbia 
President Bank of Commerce and Savings, Washington 


The Capital City of the nation, previous to the 
world war, was a dignified place of abode, attractively 
beautiful and in all respects in keeping with its needs. 

By reason of the many governmental activities inci- 
dent to the war, however, it has been transformed 
into a busy metropolis. It is not a manufacturing nor 
an industrial community in the sense that these ac- 
tivities are carried on elsewhere for industrial profit, 
nevertheless there are more than one hundred thousand 
persons engaged in the various government depart- 
ments, forming an army of workers receiving each 
month several millions of dollars, the most of which is 
expended here for such necessaries and comforts as the 
individual may afford. 

In addition to the regular expenditure represented 
by the government payrolls, the governmental work 
makes it necessary for a large number of persons to 
come to Washington in order to transact business with 
the Federal Government, and others come to Washing- 
ton during the activities of Congress, all of which has 
created an era of prosperity which the business men of 
the community have enjoyed during the last two years 
to a much greater extent than the business of the com- 
munity had ever warranted theretofore. 

In less than four years the population of the city 
has increased twenty-five per cent., many thousands of 
young men and women coming here from all sections 
of the country to accept clerical and other positions in 
the government service. This large influx during the 
war strained the housing accommodations severely and 
although many war workers have left during the past 
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year, conditions in that respect are still acute. Some 
buildings for domestic purposes are being erected but 
the difficulty of getting an adequate supply of material 
at a fair price prevents the erection of a sufficient num- 
ber of dwelling places to accommodate all those who 
desire homes. The result is that the hotels and apart- 
ment houses are crowded to an uncomfortable degree 
and many citizens have taken strangers into their own 
homes, in many instances at the sacrifice of personal 
comfort. Real estate values have increased until, in 
some instances, they are double what they were in the 
pre-war period, although it is questionable whether this 
great increase in value will be permanent. 


Wholesale and retail business houses and every kind 
of business enterprise which contributes in any degree 
to the necessities and comforts of the population have 
been very prosperous. Deposits in both commercial 
and savings banks, as well as with the trust companies, 
have increased and money is plentiful for legitimate 
business enterprise, although the bankers are dis- 
couraging, as far as possible, the use of funds for 
speculative purposes. 

Public utilities have been strained to their utmost 
capacity to supply their product and make a reasonable 
profit, due to the high cost of material and the scarcity 
of intelligent help at reasonable wages. 

The year 1919 was the most prosperous year which 
this community has ever experienced, and there is no 
evidence at this time that 1920 will not be equal in that 
respect to the past year. 


The above conditions are materially reflected in the 
business activities of the various financial business in- 
stitutions, of which there are forty-six, consisting of 
banks and trust companies, all of which it is believed 
are in thriving condition and which is further empha- 
sized by the fact, as an illustration, that in May, 1919, 
the clearing house handled clearings amounting to 
seventy million dollars, while in 1917 fifty million was 
the amount for the corresponding month; the total 
clearings for 1917 were $565,944,728.00, while in 1918 
they were $714,890,179.00. The management entrust- 
ed with the conduct of the various institutions fully 
realize that the duties of reconstruction are at hand 
and are all more or less equipped to meet the increased 
volume of business now being transacted in the new 
and greater Washington. 


Florida 
By Dr. Louis A. B1zE 


Vice-President for Florida 
President Citizens Bank and Trust Co., Tampa 


No year in the history of the state of Florida has 
dawned with so much promise of good things in store 
as has 1920. Emphatically, business has not been re- 
stored to the pre-war level; but business, great and 
small, is infinitely more prosperous and growing much 
more rapidly in this state than in the year 1914 before 
the great conflagration: broke out in Europe. 

The unsettlement that characterized the first years 
of the war, the feverish effort of the years 1917 and 
1918, and in a measure 1919, have passed. The state 
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and its people have settled down to steady production 
of essentials—the things that make for basic prosperity 
—and every industry within the borders of Florida is 
on a better footing than at any time in its history. 


The people as a whole are prosperous—the phenom- 
enal increase of bank deposits throughout the state, sav- 
ings as well as checking accounts, are one proof of 
this. The basic industries—phosphate mining, produc- 
tion of lumber, naval stores, general farming, stock- 
raising, the citrus fruit and vegetable crops—all are 
prosperous. In the matter of returns, each is at the 
high tide. 

One earnest of the prosperity of Florida is 
the number of motor-driven vehicles owned by its 
people—about 55,000 registered in 1919, and which 
will show approximately 40 per cent. increase in 1920. 
And Florida is building the greatest system of good 
roads of any state in the Union. The state highway 
department will this month let contracts for the first 
section of its five-division program of state-built main 
artery highways, which are to connect up all of the 
county seats of the state. On this project the state 
will spend $3,000,000 of its own money and an equal 
sum of Federal aid money by the end of 1921, and 
then its program will only be well under way. This is 
corollary to the individual efforts of the fifty-two 
counties of the state, practically all of which are en- 
gaged today in hard-surfacing highways with the ex- 
penditure of county funds. And all are working with 
the state to accomplish the completion of a network 
of hard-surfaced permanent roads which will place 
Florida in a class by itself. For it must be remem- 
bered that there is not a day in the year nor an hour 
in any day when an automobile cannot be used for 
pleasure or business purposes in Florida. 


Huge development projects are the order of the 
day. This is especially true in the matter of land 
development for citrus groves—indeed, the old term 
“citrus grove” must soon give way to “citrus ranch,” 
for the 1,000-acre orange or grapefruit grove is be- 
coming rather common. Huge drainage operations 
carried on by communities or individuals are making 
available for cultivation hundreds of thousands of acres 
of the richest lands in the south—this aside from the 
huge operations of the state in the Everglades, where 
a small empire is being reclaimed. 


There are some things which Florida today has 
none of within her borders, namely: 


Strikes of organized labor. 
Bolsheviki agitators. 
Uncertain business conditions. 
Cold weather or drought. 


This brief article is intended to preach the gospel 
of contentment and accomplishment; yet not merely 
contentment with the things done, but accepting them 
with gratitude and looking forward with confidence 
that the business edifice now being reared by the people 
as a whole in this state will grow—must grow—because 
of the sure foundation upon which it rests. 


For Florida is prosperous, unquesticnably and un- 
mistakably so. And it is attracting the industrious 
people of all of the states because of its prosperity and 
its fine promise for the future. 


= 
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Georgia 
By Jos. S. CALHOUN 


Vice-President for Georgia 
President First National Bank, Cartersville 


Georgia is primarily an agricultural state, therefore 
a correct report of the principal money crop of the 
state will form the basis of actual financial, industrial 
and commercial conditions. The leading money crop 
is cotton, and the state is rather varied as to the cotton 
crop. The southwestern portion has about recovered 
from the first invasion of the boll weevil in 1915, by 
diversification, and in the past year that portion of the 
state has had good returns from crops; money is 
plentiful and all other lines of business have prospered. 

Middle Georgia—or the next portion of the state 
invaded by the boll weevil—has not had such a good 
yield of cotton; excessive rain has aided the weevil in 
its destructive work, and business in general has been 
off just in proportion as the yield has been low. 

North Georgia has now been invaded by the 
weevil, and there is hardly a county that has not 
reported them in large numbers; however, it has not 
perceptibly damaged the yield, and many counties 


have marketed more bales of cotton than ever before.. 


It is estimated that 300,000 bales of cotton were 
destroyed in 1919 in Georgia by the busy boll weevil !— 
an equivalent money value of about $60,000,000—yet 
the state as a whole is in a most prosperous condition, 
with money easy, land values high, and active trading 
in farm lands and real estate. 

Financial conditions throughout the state are far 
and away better than they have ever been; deposits in 
country banks are two, and in some cases, three times 
larger than they have ever been before, with a con- 
sequent large surplus of money, and the banks of the 
state—for the first time in their history—have been 
active buyers of prime commercial paper. 


With a favorable report on the money crop, and: 


the attendant surplus of money, it naturally follows 
that commercial conditions are very satisfactory. 
Merchants report good fall collections and a larger 
volume of buying during the recent holidays than ever 
before. Farmers, who have possibly never before been 
out of debt, have fully paid up, and have celebrated 
the event by free and easy spending. 
LABOR 

Not including the colored population, Georgia can 
boast of more pure Anglo-Saxon blood, untainted by 
any foreign element, than possibly any state in the 
Union. Therefore the unrest and labor trouble in the 
state are the result more of a reflex action from condi- 
tions in other states, than of actual internal conditions 
in this state. Georgia has never before been more 
vitally awake to its possibilities—agricultural, manu- 
facturing, diversification of crops, mining and com- 
mercial—than it is today, and if other states will settle 
down in their turmoil of labor and strikes, and give 
more attention to hard work, and instil a greater 
degree of saving rather than spending, so that 
their influence will help rather than hurt us, Georgia 
will give a good account of her stewardship, and 
investors will find more actual values behind their 
investments than ever before. 
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Idaho 


By Montie B. Gwinn 
Vice-President for Idaho 
Director First National Bank of Idaho, Boise 


Idaho is essentially an agricultural state with a 
population of approximately 500,000 people, 65 per 
cent. of whom are interested directly with the farm 
and range. The state is destined to have, however, and 
is easily capable of supporting a population of not less 
than 5,000,000. According to the census of 1910 
there were 33,000 farms in Idaho valued at $197,- 
290,000. In addition to that, the implements and farm 
buildings were valued at $35,588,000. If we add the 
inventory of dairy cows, cattle, hogs, sheep and 
poultry to that sum, we have a total of $337,866,000 
as representing the farmers’ tax roll. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 1920 census will 
show an increase of more than $100,000,000. Basing 
our estimate on the Agricultural Year Book of 1917, 
we estimate the annual increase of wealth from our 
poultry, corn, grain, horticultural products, sugar 
beets, seeds, beans, honey, fruit, etc., at $133,851,908. 
The final footings of 1919 will perhaps bring this 
amount of wealth produced by Idaho farms and ranges 
up to $145,000,000. The number of sheep in Idaho is 
estimated at 3,202,000, which is only exceeded by one 
state in the Union. We have 139,000 dairy cows and 
488,000 other cattle in the state and the farms produce 
annually more than 2,000,000 tons of hay and 20,- 
000,000 bushels of grain. This, together with the 
unusual range advantages and favorable climatic con- 
ditions, enables Idaho easily to assume a place of 
pre-eminence in attractions for home-seekers. 


MINING 


Idaho excels all other states except Missouri in 
the production of lead. Due to strikes and labor short- 
age in 1919 its production was cut 50 per cent. In 
normal years its present capacity production is 350,- 
000,000 pounds of lead and 10,000,000 ounces by- 
product silver. Important new sources of lead and 
silver ore have been brought to light during the year. 

Our undeveloped copper ore resources have excep- 
tional geologic promise, and prospects of the dissemi- 
nated porphyry copper type and capacity have recently 
been brought to light. 

The richest potential mineral asset of Idaho is rock 
phosphate of the finest quality found anywhere in the 
world and of which this state possesses a United 
States Geological Survey estimated resource of several 
billions of tons. This is the crucial element in perma- 
nent soil fertility improvement and increased crop 
production of widespread necessity in the great agri- 
cultural industry of the nation and should prove a 
decided factor in our future industrial progress and in 
its important bearing on increased crop yields and 
subsequent decreased living costs, together with the 
maintenance of the present excessive agricultural land 
values of the middle west as bankable securities. 


BANKING 


Deposits of the national and state banks of Idaho 
as shown by their last published reports show a large 
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gain over the same period of last year, in fact each 
individual bank shows a great increase in its deposits. 
There seems to be a general movement with the public, 
which is especially true with the farmers and mer- 
chants, to pay obligations and invest surplus money 
in high class securities, and only in a few sections of 
the state is there a heavy demand for money. Loans 
generally are being curtailed and reserve balances 
increased. 

A great many banks have entirely eliminated their 
rediscount lines and are reinvesting in government 
securities or in paper which can be readily realized 
upon. 


LUMBER 


This is one of the largest industries in the state 
of Idaho, with an annual production of approximately 
600,000,000 feet, board measure. The production for 
1919 will be about only 75 per cent. of normal, due to 
labor conditions. 

There has been a big demand for lumber during 
most of the year, with the result that most of the 
stocks have been pretty well depleted and at the present 
time all concerns are filled up with all the orders that 
they possibly can take care of. They are, therefore, 
practically out of the market except for certain surplus 
items. 

The retail lumber business has never been better 
in its history. Notwithstanding high prices, due to high 
costs, building has been greater this year than for a 
number of years and the prospects for 1920 are that 
the building program will be larger than for the year 
1919 but will possibly be retarded in case of a shortage 
of material, which is liable to occur. 

Lumber produced in Idaho is shipped to practically 
every state in the Union except a few of the Southern 
states and the demand is bound to continue. The 
fact is that if the mills had the ability to fill orders at 
the present time they would have no difficulty in 
securing orders for four months’ shipment at least. 

The outlook for the year 1920 was never better 
for the lumber business. Prices, by necessity, will 
have to advance, due to the increased cost of pro- 
duction. 


Illinois 


By Wayne HUMMER 


Vice-President for Illinois 
President La Salle National Bank, La Salle 


A continuation of war-time demands in practically 
all lines has kept Illinois industries active throughout 
the year. In this state, as elsewhere, hundreds of 
plants were converted from peace to war time produc- 
tion, and it has, of course, taken some time for these 
concerns to readjust their affairs, but generally speak- 
ing this has been brought about without difficulty. 

Labor has been employed at high prices through- 
out the year, and although the problems to contend 
with in Illinois have not been unlike those elsewhere, 
radical labor leaders are losing out and there is a very 
noticeable improvement in conditions. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the large majority of factory 
employees and labor in general are contented and 
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satisfied. These men are living today better than ever 
before in their lives, and they know it. Many of them 
are of foreign extraction and they know of the hard- 
ships and suffering of their brethren across the seas. 
They not only keep in touch with them, but send 
thousands and thousands of dollars to them and not 
because of the favorable rates of exchange, but to 
keep them from starving. 

The good fortune of these men is beginning to 
dawn upon them, even though in many instances costly 
strikes and lockouts occurred before they realized their 
good fortune. “Never again,” as one man put it, after 
he had been out of work some two or three months, 
and when he did decide to go to work, found that his 
old position had been given to another man. 

Illinois is one of the greatest coal producing states 
in the country, and for this reason the situation in this 
industry has been and remains of more than usual 
interest to us. Illinois miners are well organized and 
obey absolutely the dictates of their superior officers. 
While many Illinoisians sympathize with the miners in 
at least some of their demands, their best friends con- 
demn them severely for threatening to tie up the 
country regardless of the consequences. 

From a commercial standpoint, this has been a 
banner year in every line of activity. The demand for 
merchandise of all kinds has been unprecedented and 
this, of course, has kept factories employed at full 
time, but in spite of this fact, they are months and 
months behind in orders. Even in the rural districts, 
goods and merchandise that have been on the shelves 
for years, have been brought down and passed out to 
the ‘would-be purchaser at prices that have lightened 
the heart of many an old cross-roads storekeeper. In 
the smaller cities and especially in the industrial com- 
munities, the volume of retail business during 1918 
shows an increase of upwards of 50 per cent. in many 
communities over that of any previous year, and in the 
larger cities, the volume of sales reached such pro- 
portions that old-timers have simply been unable to 
comprehend the enormous scale of the transactions. 
While this condition prevailed generally all over the 
state throughout the year, the last few weeks con- 
tributed most largely, on account of Christmas shop- 
ping, to the increased volume of retail trade, particu- 
larly in jewelry and specialty lines. The demand has 
been for goods of better grade. To buy the best mer- 
chandise is one thing, but to simply pay high prices 
is another, and thoughtless spending is the one regret- 
table feature in connection with all this buying. 

Too often the retail purchaser asks for the highest 
priced article, not caring a great deal whether the 
article purchased is worth the price. He does not stop 
to consider that later on he may be able to purchase 
the same article at half the price. He simply follows 
the crowd, forgetting entirely that in a few years 
hence, the same money, if saved now, will probably 
purchase twice as much. But history repeats itself. 
After the Civil War, conditions were similar to those 
now existing and it is not surprising after the upheaval 
and world-wide nature of the recent awful conflict, 
which in reality cannot be compared to any other period. 
Indeed, we are fortunate in having passed through the 
aftermath thus far without more serious disturbances, 
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Illinois, particularly in the northern and north cen- 
tral, and, of course, the Chicago district, ranks as one 
of the greatest in the Union industrially, but perhaps 
even to a greater extent is it known for the fertility 
of its soil. Good Illinois farm land today cannot be 
bought for less than $300 or $350 per acre and this 
without improvements, and in many sections of the 
Illinois corn belt, $500 per acre will not buy land that 
five years ago would have found a market for half 
that amount. Indeed, these figures would be con- 
sidered by some as too conservative, but on the other 
hand, many feel that because of these prices, this is 
a good time to sell farm land but a poor time to buy. 
The net result of present prices for farm land, how- 
ever, is that many a farmer who bought land a -few 
years ago and mortgaged it for half the amount has 


seen it increase in value the amount of the mortgage. 


He has suddenly seen his dreams come true. Good 
fortune has smiled upon him at last, after years of 
toiling, not six or eight hours a day, but more often 
ten or twelve hours and sometimes longer. 

Financial conditions in Illinois during 1919 have 
been satisfactory. Money has been plentiful and all 
legitimate financial requirements have been taken care 
of. While a few years ago most banks refused to 
rediscount or borrow money, many member banks are 
today availing themselves of the facilities of the 
Federal reserve bank in this respect. It is not too 
much to attribute this favorable financial condition to 
the Federal reserve banking system, not only during 
1919, but during previous years since its organization. 
In Illinois we are particularly fortunate in the per- 
sonnel of the management of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. Men of the highest integrity and 
unusual ability direct its affairs. Although the act is 
surrounded with safeguards to protect the interests of 
the public, its very strength lies in the fact that it can 
be directed so as to meet conditions that may arise. 
The financial and commercial interests of Illinois hope 
and pray that men of the type such as have directed 
the affairs of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
and the Federal Reserve Board at Washington up to 
the present time, will forever remain at the helm of 
the Federal reserve banking system. 

The outlook is bright for 1920, in fact it is the 
concensus of opinion in this section that the after-the- 
war crisis has been passed. Indications point to 
activity, at least for the first six months of the year 
in practically all commercial and industrial lines. It 
is believed that the climax has been reached in indus- 
trial unrest, and a hopeful view is taken regarding 
settlement of the railroad situation. Although real- 
izing that conditions in central Europe are of a very 
serious nature, they are, nevertheless, not viewed with 
alarm. Much relief has already been given and now 
that the actual conditions in these countries are known, 
it should not be so difficult for them to secure addi- 
tional aid from this country. The industrial, com- 
mercial and fitancial outlook, in a few words, 
notwithstanding the pending settlement of a number 
of important problems, is of a generally hopeful 
nature. 
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Indiana 


By Rome C. STEPHENSON 
Member Executive Council, American Bankers Association 
President St. Joseph Loan & Trust Co., South Bend 


Never before have the factories in Indiana been 
so deluged with unfilled orders as at the present time 
and one of the officers of a large concern that is en- 
gaged in making agricultural implements said they 
were practically swamped with business. In all classes 
of manufacture, including furniture, textiles, automo- 
biles, vehicles, sewing machines, farm tractors, struc- 
tural steel, steel rails, railway equipment, etc., the 
orders are piling up far in advance of production and 
it is apparent that in all lines of manufacture there 
will be unusual activity throughout the year 1920. 

Within the past few weeks there has been a great 
improvement in the condition of labor, as at present 
there are very few strikes in progress and none of 
more than local interest. The laboring men appear 
to be more contented than formerly and the employers 
of labor report that there does not seem to be an in- 
clination to change employment as much as formerly. 
It has been observed that the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion has led to greater efficiency on the part of the 
employees in many of the plants, as many men who 
formerly spent their time and substance in the neigh- 
borhood saloon now find a much better environment 
at home with their families. It is noticeable that many 
Savings accounts are being opened with the banks 
by men who have never before had a bank account 
and the old cry of “No beer, no work” is no longer 
heard. 

Nothing has occurred in this section to indicate 
a lessening of commercial and industrial activity, and 
from every indication now present it is believed that 
for a long time to come business conditions will be 
satisfactory and that labor will be employed at good 
wages. 


Kansas 


By C. M. Harcer 
Abilene 


The basic wealth of the Sunflower State at the 
opening of the new year is at its highest level. The 
production of commodities in 1919 reached for the 
first time in its annals the billion dollar mark. While 
prices were slightly less than in 1918, yields were 
greater. Nearly $300,000,000 came from the wheat 
crop alone, of which 40 per cent. was yet in the 
farmers’ hands or in elevators at the end of the year. 
Though the cost of production was exceedingly high 
and farm labor received a wage double that of three 
years ago, the farmer has on the whole prospered and 
his liberal spending and increased bank deposits have 
evidenced his financial advancement. 

While banks show deposits larger than a year ago, 
they have been compelled to carry a heavy burden of 
loans owing to the utter failure of the railroads to 
move promptly the field crops. The year-end saw 
more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat alone awaiting 
shipment and the country banks looking to the market- 
ing of commodities as a means of liquidation. Until 
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this movement comes, the money market will be 
stringent and relief will come much later in winter 
than usual. For this the banks are anxiously waiting, 
especially in view of the uncertainty as to what may 
be their needs later in the year. 

In the view of many bankers too little thrift and 
too much buying of luxuries has marked the past few 
months. Speculative investments in stocks and oil 
properties have called for too much capital that should 
have gone into savings and debt-paying. The land 
boom has sent farm-realty skyward with prices that 
may prove a perplexing problem when commodity 
prices recede to a lower level. Land at $300 to $400 
an acre, the figures in some parts of the state, mean a 
heavy interest charge. Indications are, however, that 
the peak of the land movement has been reached. 
Bankers have endeavored to curb the extension of 
credit, but in the opinion of leading financial interests 
they should exert yet greater force in this direction 
as a protection against the possible reaction when we 
really begin readjustment. 

The most serious problem ahead is considered the 
matter of foreign trade and the establishment of 
foreign credits. Upon these depends the future market 
of our commodities and the maintenance of a price 
level that will produce profitable agriculture. The 
upsetting of the live stock market, the indirect influ- 
ence of labor troubles, limiting the supply of goods 
and keeping at climbing figures the cost of manufac- 
tured articles which we must import almost wholly, 
mean that we must have suitable return from our pro- 
duction if the ratio between income and outgo is to 
be satisfactory. 

Kansas has wealth and goods; it is producing the 
things the world must have to live; its people have 
attained financial independence to a marked degree. 
It faces the coming year with confidence and a belief 
in its ability to meet with better equipment than most 
states whatever may be in store in the financial world. 


Kentucky 


By Max B. Naum 
Vice-President for Kentucky 
Vice-President Citizens National Bank, Bowling Green 


The state of Kentucky has a happy New Year. 
The cornucopia of plenty has been emptied into her 
lap. Her Christmas stocking is full to overflowing. 

The deposits of the banks in Kentucky have 
increased 50 per cent. over those of 1917, and 20 per 
cent. over those of 1918. There are quite a number 
of banking institutions in the state whose capital is 
$25,000 or $50,000 with a deposit of a million dollars. 
Few banks have failed to double—most of them have 
oe deposits since the opening of the Great 

ar. 

Two entirely new sources of income have opened 
up in Kentucky. Thousands of years ago, an all-wise 
Providence secreted great reservoirs of oil and gas 
deep down in the treasure chest of the earth that were 
not to be brought: forth until this age, the age of 
machinery, should have arrived. Two new crops 
were created in the oil sections; one a crop of oil and 
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gas leases, realizing a substantial harvest to the 
farmers, the other the flow of oil and gas. 

In 1915 the value of the oil produced in Kentucky 
was $400,000; in 1919 the value was $20,000,000. In 
1915 the value of the natural gas produced in Ken- 
tucky was $600,000; in 1919 this value was doubled. 

The total estimated value of the principal agricul- 
tural crops of Kentucky for 1919 is about $305,800,000. 
The corn crop is estimated at $128,000,000, the winter 
wheat crop at $25,000,000, the oat crop at $9,000,000, 
the rye crop at $1,300,000, the potato crop at $2,- 
500,000, the tobacco crop at $100,000,000, the hay crop 
at $40,000,000. 

The total estimated value of the live stock in Ken- 
tucky is about $177,000,000. The cattle of all kinds 
are estimated at $57,500,000, the sheep at $16,500,000, 
the horses at $45,500,000, the mules at $29,500,000, the 
swine at $28,000,000. Kentucky is now the largest 
spring lamb market in the United States. Added to 
this, are 30,000,000 tons of coal, and half a million 
feet of lumber. 

In spite of a drought which cut short all the crops 
of the state, some half a billion of dollars, representing 
the value of the crops and live stock, diminished by 
the home consumption must eventually find their way 
through the banks. 

During the Great War, Kentucky absorbed many 
millions of Liberty Bonds and war savings stamps. 
Just now the very small holders are selling some of 
their bonds, but the wealthy classes are buying three 
times as many Liberty Bonds as the poorer people are 
selling. 

Therefore, in addition to an increased value of 
farm and city property amounting to double, in many 
cases triple, the pre-war prices; in addition to a bank 
deposit doubled and tripled, Kentucky is absorbing and 
holding millions of Liberty Bonds. 

Her mortgages are paid off for the most part, and 
her indebtedness is now largely only for current needs. 
In fact, trust companies have difficulty in supplying 
their customers with mortgage bonds, and now must 
buy commercial paper to employ their own funds. 

The farmer who was a borrower, is now an invest- 
ing financier, and is seeking a lock-box in a safety 
vault for his holdings. 


Louisiana 
By A. T. KAnNn 


Member Executive Council, American Bankers Association 
Vice-President Commercial National Bank, Shreveport 


Conditions are very good all over the state, and 
while there was a shortage in the cotton and rice 
crops, due to the excessive rainfall, the prices of these 
commodities more than made up for the loss in produc- 
tion ;-in fact it was the most satisfactory price received 
during the history of the industries. 

In Southwest Louisiana agricultural lands have 
been increased from 40 per cent. to 75 per cent. during 
the past two years. The production of sulphur there’ 
has been somewhat impeded, but shipments are being 
made freely. As stated, the 1919 rice crcp was short, 
but brought a high price. The bank deposits are higher 
than they have ever been. 
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In Central Louisiana conditions are equally good. 
All industrial enterprises are running at full speed with 
an ample supply of labor, and with no labor disturb- 
ances of any kind. The cotton crop was short, but 
the prices brought by all commodities have been higher 
than they have ever been and naturally this reflects 
in the general conditions of that section. The bank 
deposits are larger than they have ever been in the 
history of the country. 

In South Louisiana the sugar crop was very much 
shorter than usual, but, like other commodities, the 
prices they have received have more than made up 
for this shortage. The conditions in the city of New 
Orleans are better than they have ever been. 
is an air of prosperity in the city that has not existed 
for a great number of years. There is more money, 
and the deposits are larger in the banks in 
New Orleans than ever before, in spite of the recent 
consolidations. New Orleans has become a financial 
center and with their large resources the banks are 
now able to handle almost any kind of financial propo- 
sition, irrespective of size. Their port conditions are 
exceptionally good and New Orleans is destined to be 
one of the largest ports in this country. With the 
docking facilities and the new canal which is being 
built, in the next few years New Orleans should show 
a very substantial increase in its export and import 
business. 

North Louisiana is in a most prosperous condition. 
The bank deposits in the larger towns, and also in 
the country banks, are the largest in their history. As 
stated before, while the cotton crop has been short, 
and a great deal of that has been damaged by the 
incessant rains, at the same time the high price the 
staple has brought has been very beneficial to the entire 
section. 

The oil industry in North Louisiana has assumed 
very large proportions and, with Shreveport as head- 
quarters, the oil companies and individuals are buying 
large blocks of leases in all of the parishes in the 
northern part of the state, some of these extending 
to the central part. Extensive developments are being 
made in the Claiborne and Bull Bayou Oil Fields, and 
some of the largest wells of light oil have been brought 
in, and in fact it is reported that these are the largest 
wells producing light oil that have ever been dis- 
covered. There are also large developments in oil in 
East Texas within a few miles of Shreveport, which 
have put a large amount of money into circula- 
tion, and which have naturally added to the prosperity 
of that section, and to Shreveport also, as this par- 
ticular part is tributary to Shreveport. The bank de- 
posits in Shreveport are larger than ever, and as an 
indication of what the oil business has done in this 
section, the deposits of the banks in Shreveport at 
close of business December 31, 1918, were approxi- 
mately $23,000,000; and on December 31, 1919, they 
were $49,000,000. 

The lumber industry throughout the entire state is 
‘ being operated successfully and the output of both 
short and long leaf yellow pine is the largest in the 
history of the industry in this state. The prices for 
lumber are good and the demand excellent. 

Building in this section has been good and is going 
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on rapidly; in fact it is not sufficient to take care of 
the demand. 

In summing up conditions, it may be stated that the 
State of Louisiana is in the most prosperous condition 
that it has ever been, with even better prospects for 
the year 1920. 


Maine 


By Epwarp M. BLANDING 
Secretary Maine State Board of Trade 


In the closing hours of the expiring year, and on 
the threshold of 1920, Maine’s centennial year, a 
review of business conditions discloses that the twelve 
months just passed have been characterized through- 
out Maine by general prosperity and with a promising 
outlook for the future. 

Maine’s financial institutions are sound and in 
prosperous condition. The banks invariably report 
deposits large and a steadily increasing volume of 
profitable business. The year 1919 has the record in 
Maine banking circles of being the best for years. 

Maine’s commerce has flourished during 1919 and 
the exports from Maine’s largest port, Portland, have 
been exceedingly large. Wholesalers report a highly 
profitable year, with distribution large and collections 
good ; and with prices still high in food lines generally 
business has reached figures quite unprecedented. 

Agriculturally Maine is prosperous, with crops 
generally excellent and with a potato harvest extremely 
large in Aroostook County, where lucrative prices 
prevail. Maine’s apple crop was bountiful, of superior 
quality, and marketed at remunerative prices. The 
splendid fruit exhibit made in Bangor in early Decem- 
ber on the occasion of the annual gathering of the 
State Pomological Society was a revelation and dem- 
onstrated that Maine has a promising future as an 
apple raising state. 

Industrially Maine is sharing in the general pros- 
perity. Mills, workshops and industrial plants gen- 
erally are busy, the contented employes receiving 
wages much greater than in previous years. The big 
pulp and paper mills are most important factors in 
Maine’s industrial life and are more prosperous than 
ever before. To supply these great plants with the 
necessary forest products from which to make the 
paper, and also to meet the demand for manufactured 
lumber, an army of woodsmen are kept busy in the 
forest, the log harvest being secured this winter under 
favorable conditions, although the cut both of pulp- 
wood and saw logs is estimated as somewhat below 
normal. There is a wealth of Maine hardwoods, as 
yet largely undeveloped, and this valuable forest 
resource will soon receive the attention it deserves. 
Shipbuilding, one of Maine’s oldest industries, has had 
a notable revival, and many and important have been 
the contributions from Maine shipyards to the mer- 
chant marine during the past two years, the Bath 
district alone launching twenty-five vessels with a 
gross tonnage of 47,123 in 1919, a record not equaled 
for twenty-five years and perhaps never surpassed. 
Maine’s fishing industry is flourishing and looms large 
on the business horizon. Maine is the resort state par 
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excellence and since the war the resorts, inland as 
well as seashore, have had many visitors, while a big 
record is expected for 1920. 

A movement that means much for the development 
of Maine commercially, industrially, and agriculturally 
is the proposed State Pier to be erected at Portland, 
and to be owned and conducted by the state. Some- 
thing more than a million dollars is to be available for 
this purpose from bonds issued by the state, while 
Portland is to provide the site. Work is expected to 
begin early in 1920 on the State Pier, and, including 
site, it will represent an investment of a million and a 
half of dollars. 


Plans have been formulated for a merging of the 
Maine State Board of Trade and the State Agricul- 
tural and Industrial League and it is expected the 
formal organization of the consolidated body, under 
the name of the State Chamber of Commerce and 
Agricultural League, will be a powerful stimulus in 
advancing the welfare of Maine and aid very materi- 
ally in the exploitation and development of the un- 
rivalled resources of the Sunrise State. 


Maryland 


By Watpo NEWCOMER 
President National Exchange Bank of Baltimore 


The banks in Baltimore have all been very busy 
during the past year, as have most of those in the 
country. Clearings increased about one billion dollars, 
or about 33 per cent. over the previous year. 


The close of the year found a number of banks with 
heavy lines of discount at the Federal reserve bank. 
This situation, however, was due in most cases not to 
a lack of conservatism on the part of the banks, but 
to the fact that, under the pressure of patriotic de- 
mands to take larger amounts of Liberty bonds and 
government certificates than they could absorb, and in 
compliance with the government’s request that they 
make every effort to carry loans on government bonds 
for their customers, a very large amount was borrowed 
on government securities. Since the first of the year 
satisfactory reductions in these figures have taken place 
without any undue or unfair pressure on the legitimate 
investor. 


There has been a large increase in the development 
of Baltimore, some thirty-five steamship lines having 
been established since the signing of the armistice. 
There has also been a great accession of new industries 
here, among them several of great importance. 

Since the first of the year one of our large banks 
has announced its intention of immediately doubling 
its capital and selling the new stock at four times its 
par value, thus adding $1,000,000 to its capital and 
$3,000,000 to its surplus and several others have an- 
nounced increases of capital in smaller figures. 

The labor situation has, on the whole, been 
satisfactory, though one of our large industries is now 
going through a strike. As usual, the one obstacle to 
an amicable settlement seems to be the determination 
of the labor union to insist on the reinstatement of a 
man discharged for cause. 
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Massachusetts 


By CuHarves G. BANCROFT 
Vice-President for Massachusetts 
President International Trust Co., Boston 


The year just closed has been a very prosperous 
one for manufacturers, wholesale and retail dealers, 
labor and banks. There has been a demand for labor 
in excess of supply, and business as a general proposi- 
tion has been done at a satisfactory profit. 

As the new year opens the most disquieting fea- 
tures are the money and credit situation, the lack of 
efficiency on the part of labor, the tendency to demand 
shorter hours and higher compensation, and more 
serious than all, failure to realize the fundamental 
principle that a restriction of production is bound 
to bring an increase in the price of commodities and 
thus retard the readjustment for which we are all so 
anxious. 

It is believed, however, that important events dur- 
ing the latter part of the year 1919, have produced a 
more thoughtful state of mind, and that from now on 
an improved spirit of cooperation will develop to the 
benefit of all. The necessity of restricting credits, as a 
result of which a gradual deflation may be brought 
about, is undoubtedly resulting in a slowing up on the 
part of manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers in 
making future commitments, which will depend for 
financing upon outside credit accommodation. Upon 
the wisdom with which this policy is followed, will 
depend very largely the success of our industries for 
the coming year, in many instances. 


That a gradual deflation should be induced and 
brought about, by a policy of this sort, is undoubtedly 
desirable. But an attempt to produce a complete 
readjustment in too short a time, will bring distress 
and depression. We must all realize that the world 
has experienced a most extraordinary shaking up, and 
that the period of convalescence in its financial affairs 
must necessarily consume a considerable length of 
time. 


However, I am sure that we may look forward 
with confidence that policies guided by wisdom and 
good judgment will be pursued, and that while infla- 
tion where unnecessary will be curtailed and reduced, 
yet that there will be sufficient capital for legitimate 
lines of endeavor. 


From the condition of savings banks and savings 
deposits in trust companies, it would appear that even 
though extravagant expenditures are taking place, by 
and large the people are increasing their savings from 
month to month. 

Practically all of our manufacturers are employing 
their equipment to the extent that labor can be pro- 
cured and are sold ahead for several months at satis- 
factory prices. 


Patience, confidence and courage are bound to 
carry us through, with results satisfactory to all. 
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Michigan 
By Gus HILL 


Vice-President for Michigan 
President First National Exchange Bank, Port Huron 


One of the outstanding elements of Michigan’s 
progress during the past year has been the cooperation 
of the banks of the state with the farmers in agricul- 
tural, horticultural and live stock development. The 
bankers have encouraged substantially and continue to 
encourage increased farm and orchard production. 
Within the past year or more the advantages of cattle 
and sheep raising in the northern counties of the lower 
peninsula and of the greater part of the upper penin- 
sula have been recognized and stock raisers of Arizona 
and New Mexico particularly have sought the Michi- 
gan cut-over lands for this purpose with marked suc- 
cess. In the upper peninsula sheep raising has taken 
on a strong stimulus and with success. In the lower 
peninsula sheep and cattle raising are being developed 
and the banks are aiding in the movement. 


Industrially Michigan is second to none in the 
country. During the war, materials and munitions 
needed by the government brought a tremendous in- 
crease in industrial production and since the signing 
of the armistice factories devoted to production of war 
materials have been reconverted into plants for peace- 
time production on a scale fully as great in the aggre- 
gate as the war-time production. The automobile and 
motor truck manufacture on a tremendously increased 
scale illustrates this advancement, which is showing a 


most healthy increase. In this the banks are cooperat- 
ing constructively. 

The increase in both commercial and savings de- 
posits in all the banks of the state during 1919 has been 


most notable—greater than in any previous year. In- 
creases in capital stock and surpluses have been so 
great as to invite special comment. In Detroit alone 
the increase in this respect represents nearly if not 
quite $16,000,000. The gain in capital stock in large 
Detroit banks has been more than $10,000,000 in the 
last few months. This is reflected in the smaller banks 
in the state, notably in the larger cities, where the 
industrial development has been remarkable. Housing 
conditions in all the cities in the state are offering a 
serious problem, and increased building operations 
to provide homes for working people are the immediate 
concern of manufacturers and business men. 


Minnesoto 
By A. H. Turrittin 


Vice-President for Minnesota 
President Lincoln National Bank, Minneapolis 


In the early fall of 1919, Minnesota banks were 
overflowing with money, while the interest rates 
charged were the old pre-war normal rates at each 
fall season of the year. But as the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1919 approached, on account of the 
heavy early snow-fall and cold winter weather and 
further because of the poor handling of freight and 
freight cars under government operation of railroads, 
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and the congestion due to the eastern coal shortage, 
grain, stock and other produce was held up at its 
source. This compelled the small banks (Minnesota 
has about 1500 of them), not only to loan all their 
available cash, but to borrow all that they possibly 
could from their correspondents, in addition to which— 
if they were members of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem—they re-discounted or borrowed on bills payable 
all the paper in their banks that could be so used. 

Thus, December 31, 1919 closed with not only 
the country Minnesota banks carrying the largest re- 
discounts and bills payable ever known, but in addition 
to this the large commercial banking institutions of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, together with the 
Federal reserve bank of Minneapolis, were compelled 
to show in their statement at the close of the year 
the largest rediscounts ever known. 


Naturally, the stiffening of the interest loaning 
rates, first by the Federal reserve bank and then by 
the member banks, caused immediate demand for the 
payment of many loans and this, together with a more 
rapid movement of the freight and freight cars since 
the beginning of the year greatly reduced the bills 
payable and rediscounts by sums running into millions 
of dollars, in both city and country banks, thus bring- 
ing about the checking of unstable and non-conserva- 
tive loans. 


Industrial lines are all still running on “high gear” 
throughout Minnesota. The demand for all manufac- 
tured products still far exceeds the supply. Lumber, 
steel, paper, clothing, boots and shoes and machinery, 
climb higher and higher and there appears to be no let- 
up in prices for at least a year to come. Rumor has 
it that the leather products have nearly reached pro- 
duction demand—but it is only rumor. Whatever 
Minnesota makes or is making is sold long before 
made, at still advancing prices, without effort and 
without the necessity of even organized sales depart- 
ments. 


Labor is scarce, wages and salaries are moving 
upward and profligacy is in the air. People are, as 
the old timers would say, “alive with money.” They 
throw it away, never longer asking price of goods or 
quality, and purchasing millions of dollars of new non- 
essentials. The florists are rushed with orders they 
cannot deliver, the dealers in musical instruments, es- 
pecially in phonographs and pianos, furriers and con- 
fectioners cannot keep the supply sufficient for the de- 
mand and price is of no consequence. 

The automobile firms are months behind on deliv- 
eries, while contractors are unable to meet the demands 
for all kinds of buildings which are needed, because 
those we already have are overcrowded and the new 
buildings are rented before their completion, all rents 
having doubled within the past year. Movies are 
crowded night and day. 

Stable business men, bankers and other thinkers 
are endeavoring to drive in the wedge of thrift, but to 
no avail. The savings of the people do not keep pace 
with the spendings and*unless there is a change soon 
a reckoning day will come. In my opinion we will 
soon wake up from this terrible waste, from these 
high prices and cravings to be rid of our money and 
realize, perhaps within a year, what has become of all 
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this money and why, how and wherefor it happened, 
after it is gone. 

Still, as long as it is “easy come” it will be “easy 
go. ” Thrift and wise investments, with bankers mak- 
ing only short-time well-secured, conservative, needed 
loans, are the only things that can save us from near 
commercial and industrial ruin. Let us awaken be- 
fore it is too late, be wise, sensible in our investments, 
constructive and thoughtful in our plans, and we may 
look forward to a wonderful, stable, commercial and 
industrial expansion along safe and sane lines for 
several years to come. 


Mississippi 
By I. L. Gaston 


Vice-President for Mississippi 
Cashier First State Bank, Columbus 


Mississippi being primarily an agricultural state, 
financial and commercial conditions are reflected to a 
great extent by the conditions surrounding its agri- 
cultural resources. 

Ten years ago Mississippi’s creamery bill, over and 
above what was produced at home, ran into the 
millions of dollars; 1919 figures will most likely show 
that Mississippi produced all of her creamery supplies 
at home and sold a surplus for some two and one- 
half million dollars. 

Ten years ago shipping live stock out of the state 
was an unknown quantity in Mississippi. Mississippi’s 
corn crib was in the west—her smoke house in Chicago. 
In 1919 one county shipped a solid train load of hogs 
at one shipment and quite a number of counties shipped 
hundreds of car loads of hogs alone besides cattle 
and sheep. This condition reflects the progress being 
made by Mississippi commercially and financially. 

The financial condition of Mississippi is best 
reflected in a comparison of the banking resources as 
of call of August 31, 1918, and September 12, 1919. 
The resources of banks increased between these two 
calls 40 per cent., and it must be noted that the cotton 
crop of 1919 was not put on the market when the 
statement of September 12 was made. This, of 
course, would show an enormous increase in resources. 
This condition in financial resources is brought about 
to a great extent by the change in agricultural con- 
ditions in the state. 

It is recalled that ten years ago practically all of 
the banking business in Mississippi was done from 
October 1 to February 1, when the cotton crop was 
being gathered and placed on the market, and during 
the other months of the year fishing and frolicking 
was in order; now July business is as brisk as January 
business—May as November—all months are prac- 
tically the same and fishing regularly is out of style. 
In order to show more complete statistics of the finan- 
cial condition of Mississippi a detailed statement of 
the two calls herein mentioned is appended. 

Mississippi is fortunately free from any of the 
industrial unrest which is to a great extent prevading 
the whole of the United States. While in some of her 
larger centers quite a number of industries are in 
operation and are making great progress, it is ex- 
tremely gratifying to know that labor conditions and 
the situation in general is above the average and no 
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labor unrest is known. The industrial situation in 
Mississippi, especially in that of the manufacture of 
cotton goods, looks very bright for the future and 
Mississippi expects to become quite an industrial state. 

Commercial conditions on the whole are very grati- 
fying, the failures in Mississippi for 1919 being 
practically nil. Merchants have had an abnormal 
business, being able to sell most everything that they 
could buy and at a good profit. 

On the whole, conditions in Mississippi at this 
time represent a sure foundation, and from observa- 
tion it is apparent that advantage is being taken of 
present conditions to build strongly for the future. 


Combined Statement of 297 State Banks Reporting to the 
Board of Bank Examiners of the State of Mississippi 
on Call of September 12, 1919 


RESOURCES 


297 Banks 
Sept. 12, 1919 
605.68 


2.:211,137.12 
115,713.68 


14,354,114.05 
10,489,722.29 


436,386.60 


287 banks 
Aug. 31, 1918 
Loans and Discounts 
Overdrafts, secured 
Overdrafts, unsecured 
U. S. Bonds, Certificates of In- 

debtedness & W. S. S 
Bonds, Securities, etc 
Warrants (State, County and 

Municipal) 

Guaranty Fund with State 
Treasurer 

Banking House and lot.... 

Other real estate owned.... 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Due from other banks—for 
public funds 

Due from other banks—com- 
mercial or reserve 

Exchange and checks for next 
day’s clearings 

Other cash items 

Currency 


17,790,258.98 


533,265.43 


2,100.00 

1 332 505.88 
812,725.08 
394,727.91 


638,979.21 
17,226,146.35 
320,825. 
66,182.92 
1,618,852.50 
124,238.83 
927.89 
(06,800.00 
386,702.49 


$114,491,896.35 


468,600.00 
1,572,988.26 
385,773.51 
425,818.28 
741,808.74 
21,066,023.81 


390,265.67 


Silver coin, nickels and cents 
Bonds borrowed 
All other items of resource.. 


261,640.23 
$144,167,661.05 


LIABILITIES 


$ 10,372,675.00 $ 
5,241,329.29 


9,968,625.00 
4,215,022.97 


Capital stock 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less amount 
paid for interest, taxes and 
current expenses 2,366,987.49 1,902,458.22 

Dividends 33,793.68 9,155.09 


Individual deposits subject to 
check 73,048,779.73  52,592,180.92 
Savings deposits 18,742,434.82 14,305,832.78 
Time certificates of deposit 19,981,562.79 15,532,565.47 
Bank deposits—other than 
2,943,369.87 2,132,566.30 
64,085.35 23,444.8 
280,611.31 


branches 
Certified checks 
446,571.13 
1,338,803.86 1,028,630.36 
128,157.88 


Cashier’s checks 
Due branch banks 
69,291.17 
771,876.78 700,977.20 


Due banks (Overdrawn ac- 
counts) 

Notes and bills re-discounted 

Bills payable, including cer- 
tificates of deposit repre- 
senting money borrowed.. 


10,731,328.10 
Reserved for accrued interest 


6,854,251.48 
144,529.73 


218,726.43 
Reserved for accrued taxes.. 001. 144,334.94 
Bonds borrowed 206,800.00 
All other items of liability.... 421 ‘971. 19 444,675.26 


$144,167,661.05 $114,491,896.35 


= 
— 
133,156.26 
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Chart showing production as of December 31 
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U. S. NATIONAL DEBT 


(Interest Bearing) 
Outstanding May 31, 1919 


$ 872,000,000 
Floating War Debt 

Certificates of Indebted- 
1,989, 000,000 

3,566,000.000 

3,959,000,000 

6,809,000,000 

2,279,000,000 

966,000,000 


(Postal Savings 
Outstanding 
Non-Interest Bearing Debt 

—Greenbacks. etc 


Bonds 
. $ 11,300,000 


238,000,000) 


Present value in 
U S. Money 


- 3.7550 (dollars per pound) . 


Par value in U S. Money 


English Pound - $4.865 
French Franc - - 
Belgian Franc - 193 
German Mark 28 

italian Lira - 193 
Holand Guilder 


$3.755 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 
(Lloyd’s Statistics) 
From a Bad Third to a Good Second 
(U.S. Gained 382% in 5 Years) 


June 1914 
18,892,000 Tons 


5,136,000 Tons 


United States.... .. .. 2,027,000 Tons 

United States Fleet Equaled 11% of 
Great Britain’s, 40% of Germany's. 
June 1919 


Great Britain 16,345.000 Tons 
9,773,000 Tons 
3,247,000 Tons 


United States Fleet Equals 59% of 
Great Britain’s, 301% of Germany's 


U.S. Commerce Carried in U. S. Ships 
Fiscal Year 1914.... . 


Ships Under Construction 
June 30, 1919 
3,874,000 Tons 


2,524,000 Tons 
1,619,000 Tons 


SINANCE AND ( 


U. S. WAR FINANCE 


(Aprid 6, 1917— June 30, 2919) 
2 years, 3 months 


$32.427,000,000 


Raised by Taxation.. . 9,384,000,000 


Lent to Allies 9,102,000,000 


Net War Debt 13,941,000,000 


HOW THE U. S. PAID HER 
WAR BILLS 


$32,427.000,000 


9,384,000,000 
23,043,000,000 


Raised by Taxation.. 
Borrowed 


Percentage of Expenditure Raised 
by Taxation (Aside from Loans 
to Allies) 


11.0200 (francs per dollar) : 

10.5500 (francs per dollar) 
0204 (dollars per mark) 

13.2700 (lira per dollar) 

37.2500 (cents per guilder) 

50.2500 (cents per yen) 


2.03 
11.90 
2.57 
1.08 
0.97 


OUR WORLD TRADE 


is 


LGN 


{Total 
Exports 1919) Manufactured. 


Total 
Exports i918{ Manufactured. 
Total .... 
Imports 1919{ ractured 


{Total . 


Imports 1918} Manufactured 


What $1.00 U. S. will buy 


in each currency 


$ 1.29 
2.12 
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ENGLAND'S WAR FINANCE 
(August 1, 1914—June 30, 1919) 
4 years, 11 months 
$49,661,000.000 


Raised by Taxation .... 14,320,000.000 


Lent to Allies. 8,695,000,000 


Net War Debt 26,646,000,000 


HOW ENGLAND PAID HER 
WAR BILLS 
$49,661,000,000 


14 320 000.000 
35.341.000,000 


Percentage of Expenditure Raised 
by Taxation 


France raised only insignificant sunis 
for war purposes by taxation. Germany 
not only raised-none at all, but paid 
interest on certain war loans out of 
other loans, 


Discounts and Premiums at a Glance 


—25% 
—321% 
—01% 
— 12% 
+ 31% 


231,000 MILES OF U.S. 
RAILROADS 


(Federal Administration) 


9 months, ended Sept. 30, 1919 


Operating Revenue... ...$3 731,000,000 


Opcrating Expense 3 157,000,000 


Net Operating. Revenue.. 574,000,000 


Miscellaneous Expense... 172,000.000 


Available to Apply on 


Government Guarantee. 


402,000,000 


Amount of Government 
Guarantee ... 

Available to Apply on 
Government Guarantee 403.000,000 


Deficit 


645,000,000 


243,000.000 


Chart published by courtesy of “America at Work,” St. Louis, Mo. 
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Missouri 
By J. E. Garm 


Vice-President for Missouri 
Cashier Joplin National Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


In seeking information for the report from Mis- 
souri, we have sent out questionnaires to the Group 
Chairmen of the Missouri Bankers Association and 
supplemented these by additional reports from men 
who are specially qualified to judge conditions. 

We will present first a review of the agricultural 
situation and will begin with 

1. Wheat. 

In answer to the question as to what percentage 
of wheat had been marketed the replies ranged from 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent. The average, however, 
was 85 per cent. The car shortage was given as the 
cause of delay in marketing such wheat as still remains 
in the hands of farmers. 

In comparing the final yield with early estimates 
there is no doubt as to the fact that it was less. Esti- 
mates vary from 50 per cent. to 90 per cent. Probably 
a fair average would be 20 per cent. 

Another vital point settled by unanimous agree- 
ment was the fact that the acreage of wheat planted 
was far below last year. Several reports show a 
decrease of 50 per cent.. A fair average would be 
from 30 per cent. to 35 per cent. 

The condition of the winter wheat is generally 
good. Some sections have been without snow and it 
is too early to tell much about it definitely but the 
winter has been rather mild so far. 

2. Corn. 

The corn crop was of good quality but the yield 
was probably 25 per cent. below average. 

3. Hay and oats made a good crop generally. 

4. Fruit shows about 75 per cent. of a crop. 

5. The tobacco crop in the west central part of 
the state was larger than last year and of good quality. 

6. Live stock. 

In a few instances reports show more cattle and 
hogs than last year but the majority report a decrease 
in quantity. The condition of stock is good. 

Coal. 

Turning now to mining conditions we find about 
the same situation in coal production as elsewhere in 
the country. High prices have stimulated production 
but labor is unsettled and the supply less than the 
demand. The industry is getting back to normal in 
very good shape since the strike and production is 
increasing. 

2. Lead. 

Southeast Missouri is a large producer of lead. 
The price is high and the industry is prosperous. 
Car shortage and the labor situation have a tendency 
to hold back production. 

In southwest Missouri a very considerable quantity 
of lead is produced in connection with the mining of 
zinc. The high price of lead has been of great benefit 
to the zinc miner, since zinc is one of the few metals 
that has not been increased in price by the war. 

3. Zine. 

The price of zinc has averaged low during the 
year, especially when considered in connection with 
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the high price of labor and operating costs. The pro- 
duction has been less than last year. The car shortage 
has tended to still further curtail production. How- 
ever, as the year closes the market for zinc ore has 
been strengthening. This is due in part to some export 
demand. Mining men consider the business is now in 
a stronger position than for some time and the outlook 
very good. 

Jobbing and manufacturing lines in Missouri 
reflect conditions which we know to exist all over the 
country. Prices are high; demand for goods is strong; 
material is hard to get, and labor scarce, unsettled and 
highly paid. Reports generally agree that the stabil- 
izing of the labor situation is the big thing needed. 
With this brought about the prospects for the coming 
year are all very bright. 

Retail business has been very good in Missouri 
and stocks are about average. The difficulty is, of 
course, to get the goods to sell. Collections are good. 

Financial. 

Bank deposits have increased very largely over the 
state and the volume of business transacted has been 
as large or larger than last year. The demand for 
money is fairly strong. This is due no doubt to the 
large sums required to finance business on the basis 
of present extreme high prices and also in many rural 
communities to the failure to market crops due to car 
shortage. 

The business of the state as a whole has been very 
good the past year and the citizens of Missouri are 
prosperous. The social unrest and abnormal political 
and economic conditions are the disturbing factors. 
It would appear, however, that the substantial and 
thinking people of the state are seriously studying 
these questions and a fair and equitable solution ought 
not to be beyond reasonable hope. 


Montana 


By E. L. 
Vice-President for Montana 
Cashier Belgrade State Bank, Belgrade 


Reports widely circulated throughout the country 
during the past summer, have created a general errone- 
ous impression that the state of Montana as a whole, 
due to unfavorable weather conditions, has suffered a 
setback from which it may take years to recover. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. True it is, 
that the vast dry land areas planted to grain yielded 
but a meager return last year, but Montana is a com- 
monwealth of varied industries, and the shortcomings 
of the farming operations during the past season were 
tempered with the prosperity of the mining, lumber, 
and other industries. 

The past few years have witnessed the transition 
of the state from a vast expanse of grazing land, 
dotted with mining camps and irrigated valleys, to a 
well developed agricultural empire, teeming with 
industry unfolding its great latent natural resources. 
The year 1918 for the first time in the history of the 
state saw the value ofagricultural products exceed the 
value of the production of the mines. 

After suffering a partial failure of crops for two 
years, the year 1919 proved a trying one. The largest 
acreage in the state’s history was sown, only to cul- 
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minate in a harvest of meaner proportions than the 
two previous ones. Added to this, shortage of feed 
forced large numbers of breeding and immature stock 
on a glutted market, yielding comparatively poor 
returns. Yet in spite of this discouraging condition, 
farmers and stockgrowers face the new year full of a 
confidence born of the pioneering spirit which carried 
the middle western states through a period of lean 
years to their present fertile productivity. 

The dark cloud is not without its silver lining. The 
past experiences have taught the wisdom of better 
farming methods, of mixed farming and of raising 
more feed; the heavy shipment of stock has left only 
that best suited for breeding, and a higher standard of 
herds and bands will be the immediate result. An ex- 
tremely heavy fall of early snow has assured abundant 
water for irrigation this summer, and also sufficient 
moisture for starting what will be the greatest spring 
acreage ever sown. Further, the past dry seasons have 
aroused widespread interest in new irrigation projects, 
and plans are already under way for the insurance of 
good crops by this means for a great area of valley 
and bench lands. 

Montana mining camps are experiencing the great- 
est revival of many years. The temporary slump in 
copper is more than offset by the unprecedented ad- 
vance in silver. Old silver properties, as well as many 
new prospects, are being worked to capacity. Mon- 
tana ranks first among the states in the production of 
silver, and the mining outlook is the brightest it has 
been for years. 

Continued prospecting for oil has resulted in more 
new producing wells, and prominent geologists pre- 
dict important oil developments in Montana. 

Deposits in Montana banks in the November state- 
ment calls showed the highest totals yet recorded, thus 
assuring a continued purchasing power for the state 
during the coming year, in spite of the past dry season. 
Merchandising and business in general reflect the 
universal labor and social unrest throughout the 
country, and many important improvements are being 
withheld, awaiting a more opportune condition. 

The enormous number of automobile tourists in the 
state last year has awakened a keen interest in the good 
roads movement. Many counties crossed by the 
national highways and the various trails have already 
bonded themselves for definite and permanent road 
building programs, and with the assistance of govern- 
ment appropriations, the year 1920 will see the com- 
pletion of hundreds of miles of permanent highways, 
inviting the tourist to see Montana, and “America 
First.” 

An early settlement of a definite railroad policy 
would be a great boon, as there are many rich districts 
in the state held back until railroad extension will 
give them an outlet for their products. 

In common with all newly developing states, there 
is quite a large amount of outside capital invested in 
Montana, and too much credit cannot be given to the 
loyal and faithful support of this influence during the 
several years just passed. The Montana investment 
laws have always been quite favorable to outside cap- 
ital, and, with its assistance, there will be a period of 
great development in the state, in the near future 
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Nebraska 


By Joun M. FLANNIGAN 
Vice-President for Nebraska 
Cashier The Citizens Bank, Stuart 


Nebraska being a thoroughly organized banking 
state, there exists a feeling of loyalty among all the 
banking institutions, a spirit of confidence, good will 
and respect between the city banker and the country 
banker. 

During 1917 and 1918 the burden of the govern- 
ment financial problems having been placed on bank- 
ing men, the Nebraska bankers took their share to the 
limit. And of all the bonds sold to our people of the 
different issues, a large percentage of these bonds are 
still in the hands of our citizens. 

Our crop of 1918 was good, and the one of 1919 
was unusually good, in fact the value of the cereals 
alone this year amounts to over $550,000,000. Unfor- 
tunately, the bulk of this crop is still in the hands of 
the producers, or in local elevators. It has been im- 
possible to market our grains; we are compelled to 
hold back our live stock, and the cause of these con- 
ditions is the deplorable shortage of proper cars and 
inadequate transportation facilities. Many banks on 
account of this uncommon and unusual state of affairs 
have been compelled to ask for lines of credit, discount 
paper and borrow money, as their customers have been 
unable to procure the means to realize or market their 
various commodities. 

The five prominent packing concerns of Omaha 
this year had a business of over $300,000,000. The 
Union Stock Yards handled in excess of 8,000,000 
head of live stock. The banking resources and clear- 
ing house reports are far in excess of any previous 
years. 

On the subject of land speculation, there has been 
very little in Nebraska. It is true in some instances 
exorbitant prices have been paid for a particular 
piece of land, but these sales are not numerous and 
are generally made on sentiment, a matter of conveni- 
ence or for the purpose of buying a home for its 
location or environments. But in the agricultural sec- 
tion of Nebraska where the soil has been tilled for 
over fifty years, there is very little agitated speculation, 
as this land is bought and sold on its real producing 
value which is computed on the absolutely known 
vielding results for a period of years, and the price 
paid is only a matter of deduction from statistics and 
reports known to the parties concerned. 

The rabid or partisan element has gained no foot- 
hold in our state, and we look for no serious trouble 
from this quarter. The executive and judicial depart- 
ments of Nebraska are represented by men of large 
calibre and are all that could be desired from any 
citizen. 

The business men and farmers have reasons to feel 
during the year 1919 they have been the recipients 
of exceptionally good treatment from our banking men. 

The Nebraska banker looks forward to the year 
1920 with a feeling of genuine optimism and faith 
in the future. It is hoped the railroad problems will 
be promptly and properly solved, the labor irregulari- 
ties will be a thing of the past, and we will forget 
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our anxieties and disappointments of 1919 and look 
to a bright future, for Nebraska has millions of dollars 
in grain and live stock ready for the market. 


Nevada 


By Frep GrRoH 
Vice-President for Nevada 
Cashier Bank of Fallon, Fallon 


Any review of industrial, commercial and financial 
conditions in Nevada must necessarily take into ac- 
count the early history of the state, since the causes that 
impelled the pioneers to settle here have impressed 
themselves on every phase of its development. 

Primarily, and almost exclusively, the paramount 
industry has been mining for the precious metals, with 
stock raising second and agriculture a poor third. Of 
late years, owing to the decline in the price of silver, 
and the consequent closing down of a great many mines, 
agriculture has been stimulated in those sections of the 
state, where water was obtainable for irrigation. 

Possessing but few natural advantages or attrac- 
tions, either of scenery or climate, served by but one 
transcontinental railroad and with vast stretches un- 
watered or remote from markets, there has been little 
inducement for investment in industrial enterprises and 
hence, for all practical purposes, they do not exist. 

The early comers to Nevada, attracted by the fabu- 
lous mineral wealth hidden under its treeless moun- 
tains, were concerned solely with the exploitation of 
their holdings, to be used in the upbuilding of com- 
munities where nature had been more lavish in her 
gifts and where the environment: held a greater appeal 
both for investment and the establishment of a perma- 
nent home. For this reason Nevada has little to show 
for the millions of treasure she has yielded to enrich 
the world. 

The Comstock whose treasures helped to save the 
Union during the dark days of the civil war, has no 
monument to commemorate its sacrifices, save and ex- 
cept the vast dumps and dismantled works that dot the 
sides of Mt. Davidson. The same might be said of 
Hamilton, Eureka, Tuscarora, Austin, Aurora, Can- 
delaria, Pioche and dozens of other mining towns that 
are now a memory only, or which have dwindled in 
population almost to the vanishing point. Nor have 
the later discoveries at Tonopah, Goldfield and Wonder 
been of any material benefit to the state, in the matter 
of local investment. 

However, with all these handicaps, the banks of 
Nevada, thirty-three in number, ten national and 
twenty-three state, hold approximately $32,000,000 in 
deposits with an aggregate capital of $3,280,000, serv- 
ing an estimated population of 110,000 people, or one 
person for every square mile of territory within the con- 
fines of the state. Although the last state in the Union 
to feel the beneficial effects of war purchases by our own 
and foreign governments, due to the lack of industrial 
plants, the state responded liberally to every financial 
demand made upon it and emerged from the drain 
upon its liquid resources with its credit unimpaired. 
Indeed, the problem now confronting the banks in 
nearly all communities, is to find an outlet for the 
excess capital that has accumulated and they are forced 
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to seek investment in foreign fields, in the shape of 
commercial paper, at a considerably lower rate. 

The assessed valuation of the state, for the year 
1919, was $198,259,000. Farm lands can be purchased 
from $125 to $300 per acre, according to location and 
accessibility to market. In all sections of the state 
there is'a dearth of homes and in some sections hotel 
accommodations are badly needed. 

The outlook for the coming year, in all lines of 
activity is good. The increase in the price of silver 
must inevitably result in the opening of many aban- 
doned mines and stimulate the search for new bonanzas, 
thereby furnishing a local market for the farmers and 
stockraisers, which has been somewhat restricted for 
the past decade. New irrigation projects, both private 
and government assisted, are promised for the near fu- 
ture which will add materially to the areable area of 
the state and which will call for considerable financial 
assistance in bringing plans now contemplated to ma- 
turity. Stockraising, an ever important factor, will 
expand to meet the increasing demands, at higher 
prices, with a sympathetic raise in land values, due to 
the certain demand for alfalfa and other stock foods. 


New Hampshire 


By H. L. ApprTton 
Secretary New Hampshire Bankers Association 


In a general way business in New Hampshire for 
the year 1919 was better than ever before; especially 
with the textile and shoe manufacturers. Christmas 
business with the retail traders was exceptionally good, 
and while quite a number view the immediate future 
with some doubt and hesitation, yet the majority of our 
business men are keenly alive to the situation and ready 
for any emergency that may arise. 

eIn other words, our active men are very optimistic 
as to the future in all lines of business, and, come what 
may, believe there are greater opportunities ahead 
than have ever been seen before. New Hampshire is 
small in a great many respects, but it is not necessary 
to say it will be quite prominent in many lines of en- 
deavor during the year 1920. 


New Jersey 


By Epwarp KELLy 
Vice-President for New Jersey 
President Dover Trust Co., Dover 


We are reasonably familiar with the past ; it is gone, 
but I do not think anyone, banker, business man, his- 
torian or student can answer with confidence and ac- 
curacy how the perplexing problems of the future can 
be satisfactorily solved. 

While the problems of 1919 have been firmly met 
and largely solved, those of 1920 are rising before us 
in great numbers and in great perplexity. 

Over-optimism is a serious fault, but I am sure I 
am avoiding this when I say, the American business 
man, if given time, is capable and competent to solve 
them. 

I fully believe the industrial outlook and that of 
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trades of all kinds could not be better. Much of the 
tremendous growth in New Jersey’s industries stimu- 
lated by the war, has turned out to be of a permanent 
character as is evidenced by the ship building, and the 
powder companies manufacturing raw materials for 
dyeing and various other lines. No cloud obscures the 
financial outlook. The banks are in splendid condition. 
In every respect they are prepared to meet any legiti- 
mate demand that may be made upon them. 

It appears to me that New Jersey is now indus- 
trially and financially prepared for the readjustment 
period and it only remains for the government to do 
the needful to stimulate business and her citizens will 
do the rest. 


New Mexico 
By J. J. JAFFA 


Vice-President for New Mexico 
Vice-President Citizens National Bank, Roswell 


The general tone of business conditions through- 
out New Mexico is good. Live stock, farming, and 
mercantile lines all report unusually satisfactory con- 
ditions. There are large sheep and cattle interests 
throughout the state, and after three years of drought, 
which was ended in the spring of 1919, these indus- 
tries are making rapid recovery. 

From every section comes the same report in this 
respect. Winter range is good, and it is expected that 
the stock men will get through the present winter with- 
out feeding to any considerable extent. In some sec- 
tions, stock from drought stricken states of the west 
have been brought to New Mexico pastures. This 
stock is also now in good condition, with many stock- 
men, here temporarily, looking for permanent locations 
in the state. In the Las Vegas and Roswell sections, 
the range is reported to be the best in the history of 
the country. 

Because of the poor condition of stock at breeding 
time in 1918, both the lamb and calf crops were short, 
but the crops for both sheep and cattle in 1920 are ex- 
pected to be large. This will insure liquidation of in- 
debtedness by stockmen in another year. 

The same satisfactory conditions prevail in the 
farming section, both dry and irrigated sections. Dry 
farm crops were heavy in 1919 and prices satisfactory. 
In the irrigated farm and fruit sections, the situation 
has never been so good. Not only is the return for 
the year large, but the industry is on a firmer founda- 
tion than ever before because of greater diversification 
of crops. Eddy County has grown a large cotton crop 
—a new adventure. Chaves County is branching out 
more in wheat and other grains, and because of the 
establishment of a canning factory, is in better con- 
dition to handle by-products. The apple orchards of 
the Pecos Valley in eastern New Mexico have made a 
profitable return during the past year. 

The southwestern part of the state, where there 
are large mining interests, has suffered somewhat from 
the slump in copper, but the increased demand for sil- 
ver has opened many old silver properties, and all 


labor, idle from copper mines, is now employed in the’ 


silver mines. 
Merchants in the eastern part of New Mexico re- 
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port the largest business in their history, and an un- 
usually quick payment of accounts. From the western 
part comes a somewhat different story. Retail trade is 
slightly less in volume than a year ago. This is ap- 
parently due to the fact that the local merchants went 
on a strictly cash basis August 1, 1918, and while they 
have sold fewer goods at a closer margin of profit, the 
net result has been very satisfactory. Merchants and 
bankers feel that the community has been the gainer 
from the fact that the people are less extravagant 
under the cash system than under the credit system. 

It may safely be said that general conditions in 
New Mexico have never been better. 


New York 


By FRANK L. H1LTon 
Vice-President for New York State 
Vice-President Merchants National Bank, New York City 


The year just closed was one of feverish activity 
in all departments of business. Merchandise values 
have mounted by leaps and bounds. Wages have been 
increased and the American people have been indulging 
in an orgy of extravagance. 

The outstanding lesson of the year is the com- 
pelling necessity of economy and the husbanding of 
our resources for that darker period which history 
tells us almost inevitably follows after years of infla- 
tion. 

If this is true for the individual it is also true for 
the banker and the business man. Both have made 


money, notwithstanding heavy taxes. Both should 
now carefully conserve that resource called credit. 
Because of the unprecedented demand of recent years 
the banker has used to an unexpected degree the 
facilities of his financial big brother, the Federal re- 
serve bank. That bulwark of financial strength has 
performed a mighty task faithfully and well and 
should now be relieved of some of its burden. We must 
show our ability to contract our operations within the 
limits of our natural scope as well as to expand them 
when emergency arises. 

During the period of war call money rates were 
maintained at and below 6 per cent. This condition 
prevailed throughout most of the past year. When 
it was apparent that credit was not being contracted 
nor heed given to the suggestions of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, lending rates suddenly mounted to heights 
which brought a quick realization of the importance 
of the previously uttered warnings of that body and 
efforts were at once made to readjust the financial 
structure. The frequent and wide fluctuations since 
have been in the nature of brakes quickly applied to 
a situation which has several times threatened to be- 
come acute. 

The basic facts are interesting when it is realized 
that since the outbreak of the war in 1914, the loan 
account of the New York Clearing House members 
has increased from about $2,000,000,000 to over $5,- 
300,000,000, while deposits increased in the same 
period from about $1,900,000,000 to $4,500,000,000. 

It is dbvious that without ‘the organization and 
freely funttioning facilities of the Federal reserve 
banks and the lowering of reserve requirements from 
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25 per cent. to 13 per cent., this result would have 
been impossible of achievement when the government’s 
war needs and the requirements of business were most 
acute. During the period of government necessity the 
banks responded promptly to the extraordinary calls 
upon them. They bought Liberty bonds and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness to their limit and beyond. They 
urged their depositors to subscribe liberally in order 
to complete the almost impossible quotas which were 
assigned them. It is to be regretted that a larger 
part of the surplus earnings of our population did not 
seek its natural and proper investment in the purchase 
of these bonds, instead of in extravagant living and 
in the purchase of unaccustomed luxury. Had this 
been the case a different story could have been told 
of the great mass of our people, their future secure 
in the possession of material wealth of enduring kind. 
Bankers can do no greater service than to urge their 
customers to put their surplus earnings into Liberty 
bonds, war and treasury,saving certificates. 

Security values have shown marked changes. 
Great activity has been seen in the industrial issues. 
Many new securities have been offered and as eagerly 
bought. During the year the railroad issues have been 
generally neglected. If the present plan of returning 
the railroads to their owners March 1 is carried out, 
it is likely that investment interest will center in these 
during the period of adjustment which must follow. 
The railroad labor situation looms large, and it is prob- 
able that this great question must be brought to a de- 
cisive conclusion before the final adjustment to the 
new conditions. In viewing this prospect it would be 
well to recall the costly but unsuccessful strikes of the 
last year and the elimination of the most outspoken 
of the labor agitators upon whom the heavy hand of 
the government has already fallen, and especially the 
greater intelligence and loyalty of the average railroad 
employe. These men are holding responsible jobs for 
which they have equipped themselves by years of care- 
ful training. These elements of character should mani- 
fest themselves when the employes are confronted 
with the problems of settlement of wage and other 
differences with their employers. 

It is tragic that fourteen months after the armis- 
tice we remain at war with Germany, technically at 
least, while Europe is at peace with itself. Early action 
by the Senate is now indicated and should be taken 
if we are to retain the confidence of our allies and hold 
our share of the world’s commerce. There is no pos- 
sible excuse for their interminable delay in co-relating 
the differences obstructing final ratification. 

This is Presidential year, with all that is implied 
by possible changes in administrative policies. Busi- 
ness men will watch the fall elections with more than 
usual interest. 

With the advent of prohibition, we are entering 
upon a new era, the results of which it is impossible 
at this time to foresee. But it is interesting to learn 
that the best opinions seem to coincide in the belief 
that greater and better productivity may be expected 
and that eventually lower taxes and increased savings 
will result. 


We have made progress during the year. We face . 


a still greater task, one which requires the best brains 
and intelligence. We must apply ourselves to the job. 
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Our reconstruction should be along sound conservative 
lines, and we must face the future with confidence in 
our ability to surmount all difficulties, no matter how 
great. 


North Carolina 


By A. BLAIR 
Vice-President for North Carolina 
Vice-President Peoples National Bank, Winston-Salem 


The year generally has been a prosperous one. All 
banks report greatly increased deposits, assets and 
earnings. Collections are good but credits are some- 
what extended. Real estate in cities is being sold at 
fancy prices and farm lands also. The cotton crop has 
largely been picked, ginned and sold, but there is some 
holding for higher prices. The tobacco crop was not 
so large as had been expected, owing to weather con- 
ditions which affected nearly all farm products, but 
the price was exceedingly high. Owing to scarcity of 
labor the entire corn crop has not yet been gathered. 
The other farm products were about as expected. 
Labor is scarce, wages high without a corresponding 
increase in production and the ordinary laborer is in- 
clined to be extravagant. In fact, everybody needs to 
study saving, thrift and economy. Manufacturers of 
all kinds find a ready market at satisfactory prices. 
The merchants report heavy sales, good collections and 
a scarcity of goods. From all parts of the state a great 
lack of houses is reported and building operations of 
every kind are in process, notwithstanding the prices of 
material, supplies and labor. The farmers have more 
money than they ever had before. Some are making 
improvements of various kinds, some are buying more 
land and some are making speculative investments. 

Highway improvements through the country and 
street improvements in the towns and cities have in- 
creased since the war. The North Carolina banks have 
bought more securities and commercial paper during 
this year than ever before. Conditions seem sound, but 
we, as is the case everywhere, I think, need to strive 
for increased production, for decreased consumption of 
unnecessary things, for a proper adjustment of the 
railway problem, foreign trade and the other great 
questions which confront us. We need to teach the 
necessity for thrift, saving, economy, plain living and 
high thinking, and to guard against further expansion. 
There is too much truth in a letter which I saw this 
week in which was this expression: “We are all 
aboard the Blue Sky Special, indulging in the evanes- 
cent pleasures and diversions usually incident to an 
excursion to the fool’s paradise of inflation. No one 
knows or seems to care where or when we shall stop.” 


North Dakota 


By Frank R. Scott 
Vice-President for North Dakota 
Cashier Merchants National Bank, Fargo 


The condition in North Dakota at this time is one 
of expectancy as to what the ultimate outcome may be 
from the political situation in which the state is in- 
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volved and as to the uncertainty regarding the financial 
effects that may come from the present industrial pro- 
gram of the Non-Partisan League. 


The price of farm land in this state has shown a 
noticeable tendency to increase during the last year and 
real estate men are very optimistic regarding the busi- 
ness of 1920. The feeling generally is that land in 
North Dakota will increase in value materially, if for 
no other reason than its productivity and considerable 
real estate has already changed hands and will change 
when the spring settlements are made. 


The banks of North Dakota are experiencing an 
unusually strong call for funds and a great percentage 
of the banks of North Dakota are now borrowing from 
their correspondents and discounting paper. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the eastern part of the 
state, which is generally depended on for a good crop, 
produced a very light crop last year and the western 
part of the state was a practical loss; in fact, the crop 
in the western section has been a failure for early four 
years. There is a great tendency on the part of the 
farmers of this state to re-finance their farm loans by 
as long term loans as possible and the amortization 
loans seem to be growing more popular every year. 


The dairy business in North Dakota is increasing 
steadily until it now amounts to one-fifth of our grain 
crop and those connected with the extension work of 
the Agricultural College feel that within ten years, the 
dairy products of this state will be on a par with our 
grain production. 


Ohio 
By Cartes A. HinscH 


Ex-President American Bankers Association 
President Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati 


The year 1919 will probably go down in history as 
one of the most eventful years the business world has 
experienced. Following the armistice, there was a 
slight lull in business activity for several months, but 
gradually the feeling of uncertainty which existed 
yielded to the insistent demand for commodities and 
it was soon apparent that available stocks were not 
adequate to supply the demand. 


The business situation in Ohio was no exception to 
this condition. As usual following great crises, there 
has been a spirit of unrest, especially among the labor- 
ing classes, and the disposition has been to demand 
shorter hours and more pay, and during the working 
hours to render less efficient service than under normal 
conditions. Under the circumstances, it is little wonder 
that we have not caught up with the demand, which 
has resulted in abnormally high prices for commodities 
of every character. 


The coal and steel strikes temporarily affected the 
steel mills and other large industries of Ohio, but 
happily these are both incidents of the past. These 
strikes very clearly indicate that the radical element 
. has control, at least temporarily, of our labor organiza- 
tions. The coal strike emphasizes the mistake that was 
made when the Sherman Act was amended exempting 
labor unions from the provisions of the Sherman Act. 
It is to be hoped that as a result of the numerous 
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labor conferences that have been held, some happy 
solution will be found for this vexatious problem. 


Crops throughout Ohio have been most excellent 
and business on the whole, in spite of labor disturbances 
and inadequate transportation facilities, has been very 
prosperous and failures during the year were far 
below the average both in number and liabilities, and 
the outlook for 1920 at the present time is encouraging. 
A number of manufacturers have in prospect the 
erection of new factories in various parts of the state 
and contractors generally express the opinion that 
construction work to be done during the year 1920 
will be the largest in the history of Ohio. 


There are, however, a number of problems that 
we must solve if this country is to expand and prosper. 
One of the most important of these is that of trans- 
portation. It is to be hoped that some happy com- 
promise will be effected by the conferees of the Senate 
_ House having in charge the Esch and Cummins 

ills. 

To re-establish railroad credit, which will permit 
of extension and rehabilitation of our railroad system, 
it will be necessary for Congress to empower and 
direct the Interstate Commerce Commission, or some 
other similar body, to establish rates which will not 
only restore outstanding obligations to their normal 
market value, but in addition to give encouragement 
for new capital so necessary to provide additional 
equipment and extensions for these arteries of com- 
merce. We have adopted a mistaken policy in connec- 
tion with the railroads and it is high time for the pendu- 
lum to swing the other way. We have had impressed 
upon our minds during-the past few years the impor- 
tance of adequate transportation facilities. 


The exigencies of the war necessitated the issue 
by the government of a large amount of government 
bonds, and the banks, in their desire to assist the 
government, agreed to advance the funds secured by 
the bonds to prospective purchasers. This was done, 
however, having in view the idea that such loans 
would gradually be reduced, as it is obviously not de- 
sirable for banks to have their funds tied up in loans 
of this character. 


Of the loans made to member banks by Federal 
reserve banks, about 75 per cent. are secured by gov- 
ernment obligations. If the loans now secured by Lib- 
erty bonds could be liquidated, the credits thus re- 
leased would prove a powerful factor in advancing 
the industrial interests of the nation. As it is, the 
Federal reserve banks and the member banks as well, 
are in an expanded condition that should be relieved 
as early as practicable. 

If we are successful in solving these problems, we 
can look forward to the future with confidence and the 
i will mark a new era for a war distressed 
world. 


Oregon 


By E. G. CrRAwrorp 
Vice-President for Oregon 
First Vice-President United States National Bank, Portland 


Oregon with the balance of the country has shared 
in the great prosperity during the past year. There are 
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272 banks in the state (a gain of ten for the year), 183 
of which are state and 89 national. The total deposits 
in 1919 were $306,330,000, while in 1918 they were 
$226,381,000, a gain of about $80,000,000. 

The crops of Oregon generally were good, only a 
very few sections showing poor results on account of 
drought, which last year was very marked in the eastern 
section. 

The development of Oregon, which in area is more 
than half the size of Germany, with less than 1,000,000 
inhabitants, and with no end of possibilities, is having 
the active attention of bankers and the Oregon Bankers 
Association, that it may develop along right lines in- 
stead of being allowed to drift into the hands of real 
estate speculators and is considered one of the duties 
that we owe our state and committees. 

A system of good roads has been inaugurated and 
a very comprehensive plan of trunk roads for the en- 
tire state has been laid out. Up to September 1, 
1919, over $14,000,000 worth of road work was either 
under construction or had been let. The trunk line 
roads are being hard-surfaced. An automobile tax, 
together with one cent a gallon on gasoline, is a state 
measure that will produce with not only the interest 
upon the bonds but a sinking fund with which to retire 
them. Irrigation projects of vast extent are outlined 
apparently upon safe lines, the State Engineer, the 
Highway Commission and the State Banking Depart- 
ment having to pass on any project before it is allowed 
to proceed; and a district must be formed of respon- 
sible parties, so that we feel in the future irrigation 
bonds will be safe-guarded as they have not heretofore 
been. 

The lumber industry, of which Oregon represents 
the largest body of standing timber left in this country 
—something over 550,000,000,000 feet—is in a prosper- 
ous condition. Lumber mills today cannot fill their 
orders, and at the present moment a serious car short- 
age is curtailing the output perhaps fifty per cent. 

Oregon is an agricultural state; timber, agriculture 
and horticulture together with livestock raising being 
our great assets. Oregon produced in 1918 grains to 
the value of $105,000,000; dairy products of $30,000,- 
000; eggs and poultry to the amount of $75,000,000; 
salmon to the amount of $8,500,000; wool of over 
$11,000,000; livestock of $103,170,000; fruit $45,- 
000,000; vegetables $50,000,000. 

The writer in compiling data for the “Business 
Digest” issued quarterly by the United States National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, has had occasion to write 
to nearly all the bankers in the state. A composite 
view of their replies would indicate that deposits in 
the banks are higher than ever before; more building 
is going on in practically all towns; little speculation 
is being experienced either in farm lands or city 
property; livestock has come through the winter in 
fairly good condition. No fear is experienced by any 
of them for the future, except some of them point 
out that the only thing that can harm general pros- 
perity in this state is national and international econ- 
omic conditions. 
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Pennsylvania 
By B. M. Martin 


Vice-President for Pennsylvania 
Secretary and Treasurer Union Banking & Trust Co., Du Bois 


Perhaps never in the history of the country did a 
year open with greater promise than the year 1919, 
Autocracy had been crushed; the armistice had been 
signed; America had taken her place as one of the 
world’s great powers and all were looking forward 
toward the early establishment of a permanent peace, 
and yet how little of that promise has been fulfilled 
on account of dissention and strikes among organized 
labor. 

Pennsylvania, however, emerging from all indus- 
trial disturbances that have covered every section of 
the state as well as the nation during the past year, is 
looking forward to 1920 with hope and faith that 
unparalleled prosperity in finance, industry and com- 
merce awaits her. During 1919, in spite of all the in- 
dustrial disturbances, a reasonable measure of pros- 
perity has come to the institutions of the Keystone 
State. 

The banks of Pennsylvania are today in a stronger 
position than at any time in their history and stand 
ready to extend all necessary accommodations for safe 
business. Nearly every great factory and industrial 
establishment in the state is in better physical condi- 
tion and capable of greater production than at any 
time in the past. The mines were never so well 
equipped. Never were there so many in operation as 
today. The income of the worker per capita has 
reached the high water mark. Judging from present 
conditions within the state the future is certainly 
promising. 

At this writing the only dark cloud apparent on the 
financial horizon is the uncertainty of national legisla- 
tion relative to the railroads and the handling of the 
labor-fuel problem. The return of the railroads to 
private ownership after fair legislation and the in- 
telligent handling of the labor-fuel situation mean 
more to our state than to any other. These are serious 
problems demanding immediate solution. If they are 
worked out fairly to all concerned, it would be a rash 
man indeed who would predict anything but greater 
prosperity for the coming year. 


It must be admitted that any attempt to forecast 
the future under existing national conditions is at best 
pure speculation, and yet there are many evidences of 
brighter days ahead. The new ideas that have been 
conceived in the minds of our Atterbury, our Schwab, 
our Stotesbury and other managerial trustees in solv- 
ing the financial, industrial and commercial problems 
with which we are confronted are so far in advance of 
past experiences as to make them entirely new. These 
ideas have been carefully scrutinized by the leading 
financiers for the past few months and will no doubt 
be worked out more satisfactorily during the coming 
year. It is to be hoped that the final outcome will be 
that the present system of handling the railroads, 
industrial corporations and commercial enterprises of 
the entire country will be very much improved. Pro- 
gressive business men ought to profit from the ex- 
periences of the past year. It is certainly to be ex- 
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pected that old regulations, arbitrary systems and anti- 
quated methods will go into the discard. 

If the government by just legislation settles the 
railroad problems, as stated before, in a manner equit- 
able to both labor and capital, the prosperity that 
would naturally follow would make 1920 a record year 
in Pennsylvania. 


Rhode Island 


By Micuaet F. Dootey 
Vice-President for Rhode Island 
President National Exchange Bank, Providence 


This state is an industrial one with marked diver- 
sity in its products. 

There are woolen and cotton mills whose resources 
run into the millions and add enormously to the wealth 
of Rhode Island. There are braiding, printing and 
dyeing companies with large investment and fine pro- 
duction. There is a developing silk industry that is 
reaching big figures and gives promise of great results 
and good returns. Mill and other machinery, special 
machinery and machine tool companies and file and 
screw companies form a financial aggregation of great 
business range and powerful capital, whose goods are 
well-known and popular in this country, and are find- 
ing or have already found, a wide market in foreign 
lands. 

The manufacturing jewelry industry long estab- 
lished and largely centered in and about Providence, 
has become one of the great producing agencies of 
Rhode Island. 

All of the foregoing are operating at a profit and 
the general atmosphere is strongly suggestive of satis- 
factory conditions for both labor and capital—the re- 
lations between them being apparently harmonious 
and distinctly better. 

In every one of these lines the feeling seems to be 
one of pronounced optimism, everybody busy and more 
work than there are hands to do it. The opinion is ex- 
pressed by men in a position to speak intelligently of 
these several industries that a continuance of this ac- 
tivity is assured for two or three years. 

Providence is the distributing center for all Rhode 
Island and. wholesale merchants are quite content with 
the large business of the past year and the promise 
of continuing prosperity for the present one. The de- 
partment stores all have a record of enormous volume 
for the recent holidays and are looking for a large and 
larger trade for the coming twelve months. Mer- 
chants in general hold this same hopeful view. 

The Standard, Texas, Mexican and other oil com- 
panies have built extensively here and are making 
Providence a depot of oil supply for a great part of 
New England. 

Two foreign steamship lines, one with Manchester, 
England, and the other with Portugal and Mediter- 
ranean France and Italy, have made Providence, owing 
to its good harbor and favorable location, a port of 
entry and are carrying large cargoes home. Both the 
oil and steamship companies will be of enormous 
benefit to the city and the oil companies will give em- 
ployment to a small army of men. 
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Working people in all lines of industrial effort are 
in receipt of wages with which they seem satisfied. 
They are as a rule saving money and notwithstanding _ 
the high cost of living and the wasteful expenditure on 
the part of some, there is a spirit of thrift among the 
many manifesting itself in the abundant increase of de- 
posits in savings banks and in the savings departments 
of trust compaies and of the national banks. 

As may be noted from what has already been said, 
there is a wave of wonderful prosperity in evidence 
throughout the state and it may long linger. The ex- 
perience, however, of the past, should make men 
thoughtful and cautious in their faith of prosperity’s 
prolonged duration. 

The tremendous taxes the country is obliged to pay, 
if long continued, are sure to affect values and will 
be a depressing influence on the business of the coun- 
try. To minimize this vast withdrawal of money 
from its natural channels, economy in government ex- 
penditures must be enforced and practiced as well by 
individuals and corporations. 

During this abnormal prosperity manufacturers, 
merchants and men engaged in every branch of busi- 
ness should strive so to regulate their affairs that 
they may be prepared so far as human foresight makes 
it possible to meet a reversion to normal times or to 
a period of depression as marked as our present pros- 
perity is great. 

It is the pretty prevalent opinion that issuing bonds 
by the government to loan money to foreign nations 
is now without justification. 


South Carolina 
By E. H. PrRincte, Jr. 


Vice-President for South Carolina 
Vice-President Bank of Charleston, N. B. A., Charleston 


I take pleasure in submitting the following report 
on business conditions in this state. What is true of 
South Carolina applies largely to the industries men- 
tioned in the neighboring states of North Carolina 
and Georgia. 

AGRICULTURE 


Crops have been fair to good, except in a few 
coastal counties where the boll weevil has destroyed 
a large percentage of the cotton. Agricultural products 
have brought very high prices and the farmers are far 
more prosperous than they have ever been. 


COTTON SEED OIL MILLS 


The products of these mills are lintels and hulls, in 
addition to oil and the demand for all has been good. 
The indications are that there will be enough cotton 
seed made to supply the normal demand until the ar- 
rival of the new crop. It is not probable that prices 
for these products will decrease and there may be 
some increase. 

COTTON MILLS 


This business is more prosperous than has ever 
been the case. It is probably doing as well propor- 
tionately as the farmers. 
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LUMBER 
The manufacturers are having an active demand 
on a price basis that yields a fair profit. Lumber 
manufacturers are not yet prosperous, however, as 
they all had a hard time during the war and they have 
not been able to recover from this as yet. 


South Dakota 


By M. BEEBE 


Vice-President for South Dakota 
President Bank of Ipswich, Ipswich 


South Dakota is leading most states in prosperity. 
With a per capita deposit of $436 cash in banks and 
an increase of 38 per cent in deposits; a 31 per cent. 
increase in assessed valuation; with a phenomenal 
increase in value of lands; fast becoming a corn and 
hog and dairy producing state; with a state debt of 
only $500,000 in warrants, with cash on hand to take 
up that amount and with an administration that has 
the confidence and backing of a satisfied people, South 
Dakota is among the favored. 

Money has been considered a trifle tight since early 
in the fall, due to failure of railroads to move grain 
and cattle at usual marketing times, the great shrink- 
age in cattle and hog values, general tendency of farm- 
ers to hold their produce for better prices, land specu- 
lation and refusal of people to curb their desires in 
the purchase of non-essentials. It is expected that 
money will be considerably easier from now on, as 
farmers are now disposing of their grain, as well as 


hogs and cattle that they have been feeding, and are 
becoming educated to the fact that war-time prices 
cannot continue indefinitely, and are showing a tend- 
ency to pay off their obligations instead of borrowing. 


Tennessee 
By H. O. Futton 


Vice-President for Tennessee 
Cashier Phoenix National Bank, Columbia 


The state of Tennessee is divided into three parts 
which are known as East, Middle and West Tennessee. 
In East Tennessee we have mines and the principal 
manufactories of the state; aside from the coal strike, 
our factories have had comparatively little labor trouble 
and have been running full time with good returns. 

In Middle Tennessee we depend almost entirely on 
agriculture, and the year just closed has been one of 
great hardship to our farmers; the wheat crop was 
almost a total failure, and the corn crop, owing to a 
wet spring and a dry summer, was: poorly cultivated 
and prematurely ripened, so that it was cut short at 
both ends. The animal industry was at a new standard 
as to numbers and also quality, but the fight on the 
packers brought about by Congress reduced the value 
of both hogs and cattle from 30 to 45 per cent., just 
as they were ready for the market. The tobacco crop 
(chief crop in about five of the ninety-two counties) 
is 100 per cent. in quality and more than 100 per cent. 
in price. 

In West Tennessee, where cotton is the principal 
crop, the yield is good and the price very high. 
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The business of the state in all branches is wonder- 
fully active, and in spite of all difficulties and shortages 
in crops, every one seems to have money in abundance. 

The people of Tennessee are almost 100 per cent. 
American and yet, because of the delays in legislation 
by our United States Senate, a feeling of uncertainty 
and a tendency to cut loose from conservatism and 
drift on the current of extravagance has come over 
them, and unless the Senate gets down to business 
and opens the way for progress by declaring peace 
and opening up our foreign business at some early 
date, we think our people will quit trying. But we 
are encouraging them to stick together to work, save 
and read as little about national politics as is consistent 
with intelligent citizenship, and trust God for the 
balance. 

We believe these things will be worked out and 
that the next year has a promise of better things for all 
our states, and we know that Tennessee will be working 
and helping in all matters for the common good and 
we feel should prosper in 1920. 


Texas . 


By Howe t E. SmitH 
Vice-President for Texas 
Cashier First National Bank, McKinney 


Business has been unusually good in all lines in 
Texas for the past six months, notwithstanding the 
protracted and unfavorable weather which has steadily 
prevailed during the crop-gathering periods. 

The Federal reserve bank in its last report states 
that an unusually large wheat crop suffered from being 
unthrashed and lying in the fields exposed to continued 
rainfall. The acreage of winter wheat sown has been 
greatly reduced this fall because it has been almost 
impossible to get into the fields to sow the seed on 
account of excessive rainfall. For a like reason the 
picking of cotton has also been retarded and much 
damage to the crop resulted. West Texas, however, has 
an unusually large crop and has had more favorable 
weather for gathering, and as a result this section of the 
state is in a more prosperous condition than for many 
years and bank deposits have increased enormously. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable crop-gathering 
conditions which have prevailed so generally through- 
out the state, agricultural products will bring the largest 
money value ever known. 

The financial situation is unusually good as the re- 
sult of marketing of crops at high money values and 
also because of the phenomenal development in the oil 
fields, which, according to the best-informed men in 
the business, has barely started. 

Obligations have been retired and the banks show 
a very substantial increase in deposits. Many banks 
which a year ago were greatly extended and showed 
large amounts of bills payable have eliminated these 
loans with the marketing of crops and are now enjoy- 
ing deposits of unprecedented totals. This is especially 
noticeable in the western part of the state. The banks 
have been abundantly able to meet all crop marketing 
demands for money and now have a comfortable sur- 
plus seeking investment. 
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Building operations have for some months con- 
tinued in great volume and are still increasing enor- 
mously, but have been somewhat retarded on account of 
unfavorable weather and labor conditions. 

Business of all kinds, wholesale and retail, has at- 
tained a volume heretofore unknown and as a result 
merchants all over the state start the New Year in un- 
usually good financial condition. In fact commercial, 
agricultural and industrial conditions generally are 
apparently fundamentally sound. 

Without exception reports on live-stock conditions 
are very encouraging. The range country is in better 
shape than for years. Feed is plentiful, and there is 
an ample supply of water, and stockmen are finding 
it much easier to get needed financial assistance. 
Weather conditions up to now have been very favor- 
able and no losses worthy of note reported on the 
range on account of cold weather. ' 

The coming year holds much of promise to the 
people of Texas and present conditions and the outlook 
for the future indicate a period of unusual prosperity 
and development in all lines of activity. 


Utah 


By Frank B. Cook 
Vice-President for Utah 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Columbia Trust Co., 
Salt Lake City 


Utah has come through the war period without 
harm, and owing to high prices for farm and stock 
products, with some profit. 

Conditions in Utah from a banking standpoint are 
good. Money is in good demand and rates firm. At 
the date of this writing, we have had an unusual 
amount of snowfall which is well packed in the moun- 
tains and insures a plentiful amount of water for the 
coming season. Merchants generally report large 
sales over 1918. The largest general merchandise es- 
tablishment in the state reports sales twenty per cent. 
above 1918, and the largest retail implement house in 
the state, reports increase in sales of 20 per cent., and 
in collections of 40 per cent. Merchants in Sale Lake 
City, and this may be taken as a reflection of the state 
generally, reported the best Christmas trade in their 
experience, with sales running 40 to 60 per cent. above 
last year. Stockmen and farmers have made money. 
Although precipitation in 1919 was below normal, it 
was not enough to cause serious loss in any one lo- 
cality. The sugar companies of this state made 200,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar last year and will pay to the 
farmers, $10,000,000. There were 110,000 acres 
planted in beets. 

The coal companies will mine five million tons, and 
owing to very high wage scale, the miners are very 
prosperous. Utah was free from serious strikes and 
labor controversies during 1919. Coal miners are pro- 
ducing at 100 per cent., and miners were drawing an 
average wage of between $1,700 and $1,800 per annum 
before the recent 14 per cent. raise. This is probably 
the highest average wage scale for this class of work 
in the United States. 

Metal mine owners this year have not fared so well 
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as the coal producers, as metal prices have not advanced 
in proportion to costs. Wages are much higher and 
efficiency lower, which, coupled with the enormous 
per cent. of increase in cost of supplies, has tended 
to reduce profits. As an instance, it may be cited that 
the cost of producing a pound of copper by Utah’s 
largest mine in 1913, was a fraction over seven cents. 
The cost today is a fraction over fourteen cents. It 
will be seen therefore, that this company could make 
between seven and eight cents per pound with copper 
selling at fifteen cents in 1913, while in 1919, the aver- 
age price received (for ten months), being .1867 their 
profits would be a little better than four cents per 
pound. What is true of this company is true of all 
metal mines to a greater or less extent. 

When we have reached that mental condition that 
as a nation we shall desist from trying to hold the sun 
back an hour each morning; curing all ills of the wage 
earner by increased wages, and in turn tying the in- 
crease onto the consumer ; trying to convert ourselves 
to the new idea that we are internationalists instead 
of the good old-fashioned notion our fathers cherished 
that we are Americans; trying to regulate production, 
profits and business generally by personally appointed 
commissions; when we begin to realize there will be 
more good results from economy than extravagance 
either as a nation, a corporation, or an individual ; then 
we may hope for more contentment and real happiness. 

1920 in Utah should be a good year. 


Vermont 
By C. S. WEBSTER 


Secretary Vermont Bankers Association 
Treasurer Barton Savings Bank & Trust Co., Barton 


Reports from various sections throughout the state 
give the impression that all kinds of trade are enjoying 
an activity seldom if ever before experienced. In many 
lines it is absolutely impossible to turn out goods as 
orders demand. 

Some manufactories are literally buried with orders 
and new business is being accepted without definite 
time as to delivery. 

The demand for labor was never more acute than 
at the present period and with everything at concert 
pitch, industries are remodeling, enlarging and build- 
ing to keep up with the pace. Wages are good and 
nothing is too good for the wage earner. While the 
banks are taking care of the business man in his 
legitimate needs, with the inroads that have already 
been made on credit and with the heavy demands pre- 
vailing, the question naturally presents itself as to 
whether there must not of necessity be a slowing down 
along some lines. 

Already the barometer is beginning to denote a 
closer discrimination in the class of loans taken and 
funds are being more jealously guarded. 

What is the answer? Is credit to keep abreast 
of the calls from business interests—old and new? He 
would be a wise prophet, indeed, who could answer 
correctly. But could not real progress be made in 
the solution of this vital question by making an in- 
tensive, continuous campaign for deposits—a thrift 
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campaign, plus, thus educating all classes as never be- 
fore that we cannot have our cake and eat it too, and 
that if business is to be kept going, the sinews of 
war must be provided for it? 

Of a certainty, there will not be new money for 
new business unless there is begun a movement, and 
that soon, to offset the free spending now prevailing. 
At the present time, every one is optimistic and en- 
thusiastic. 

Why not then turn some of this excess energy 
into savings and away from spending and thus pro- 
vide for the time which must surely come when the 
dollar wisely laid away will account for itself fourfold? 


Virginia 
By G. E. VAuGHAN 


Vice-President for Virginia 
Vice-President Peoples National Bank, Lynchburg 


Immediately upon the signing of the Armistice, 
Virginia, with her usual energy and forethought, 
turned all of her facilities to the rehabilitation of her 
industries and converting them to a peace basis. The 
wonderful work which she did for her government 
has passed into history as a most remarkable accom- 
plishment and has added new laurels to her record of 
patriotism and service. 

The year 1919, as stated before, has shown a dispo- 
sition to return to the improvements necessarily 
neglected during the war, such as road building, street 
improvement, general building operations, better and 
increased housing facilities, added interest in civic and 
moral betterment as shown by campaigns in various 
activities, including Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. 
A., Salvation Army work, Boy Scouts, Children’s 
Home Society, Armenian Relief campaigns, and vari- 
ous local campaigns all over the State. 

The great leading Protestant denominations of the 
country, namely, the Methodist, Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, Christian and Baptist denominations, have 
carried on their great campaigns for donations, and 
millions of dollars have been pledged to the great 
work of christianizing the world. 

Considerable hesitancy was shown early in the year 
and much uneasiness on the part of the business men 
generally, but sound financial conditions and removal 
of war restrictions, allowed steady expansion and 
volume notwithstanding strong rising prices. Volume 
is at its maximum during the close of the year, sales 
and business are limited by output and ability to sup- 
ply. There is great activity in money, increase in bank 
deposits and discounts. 

Production is below normal but in excess in simi- 
lar lines as compared with less favorable localities. 
Labor turnover is very great—there is a spirit of un- 
rest—but in general it is not hampered by the number 
of strikes prevalent in other sections. Labor is well 
employed and in good supply. There is no surplus of 
female but some surplus of male labor. Farm labor 
generally is scarce, common labor about the same. 
Toward the close of the year labor showed less unrest 
but still inefficient and unreliable, especially common 
labor. There is some improvement in the general situ- 
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ation and outlook for gradual return to normal, with 
less and less unrest and more efficiency and greater 
dependability with increasing employment at good 
standing wages. The general tendency is to stabilize 
but not to reduce wages. 

There being no labor problems to contend with 
here, except during harvest time, we are not neces- 
sarily disturbed by strikes and disturbances such as 
occur in the large industrial centers. It is merely a 
matter, in North Dakota, of producing what the rest 
of the country needs and marketing our products. © 

The merchants report their holiday sales as very 
good and that buying this year was confined more to 
articles of necessity than luxuries. 

Wholesale houses and jobbers working through this 
territory report collections favorable, except in the 
drought stricken district. 

The heavy snow fall in a large part of the state 
would indicate favorable conditions for the raising of 
a good crop the coming year and the crop sown will be 
as large or possibly larger than usual. 


Washington 


By H. L. Merritt 


Vice-President for Washington 
Cashier Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle 


The state of Washington can look ahead with a 
feeling of confidence, both as to financial and econom- 
ical condition. It is estimated the Pacific Northwest 
now has a purchasing power of 102 per cent. as com- 
pared with 38 per cent. for other sections of the 
United States. 

Reports indicate a more than usual growth and 
development this year. New buildings, enlargements, 
good roads and other improvements are being pressed 
forward in many localities. The government irriga- 
tion projects in Eastern Washington are among the 
most important and costly improvements. 

Collections in the retail trade are reported better 
than for many months. Retailers are almost unani- 
mous in expressing satisfaction over present conditions 
and the volume of last year’s business. Not only is the 
trade now larger in volume, but buyers are demanding 
better qualities. Limited production and delayed de- 
liveries are the only handicaps reported by dealers. 
Great activity in building is causing a heavy demand 
for hardware and house furnishings, and this condition 
probably will continue. Price recessions are not ex- 
pected by merchants. 

Real estate authorities declare values for both city 
and farm properties have advanced from 15 to 30 per 
cent. as compared with former years. Some instances 
are reported of even greater advances in values. It 
is declared by many that present farm values will not 
decline for the next decade. 

As a result of high prices for farm products, the 
agriculturists of the state are in a prosperous condition. 
Farmers have arranged for greater storage capacities, 
and hence they are not forced to market their products 
to meet financial obligations, but can wait for favorable 
markets. 
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Although the 1919 crops, with few exceptions, were 
not record breakers, prices have been high and the 
farmers have made good profits. It is estimated that 
the apple crop in the Pacific Northwest was 5,000,000 
boxes larger in 1919 than in 1918. The price in 1919 
ranged around $2.25, while in 1918 the figure was 
$2.00 a box. Washington produced more apples in 
1919 than any other state in the Union. 

Each year sees larger acreage of berries and small 
fruits. The loganberry is being cultivated to a large 
extent for its juice, which is used both as a beverage 
and for the manufacture of jelly. The 1920 berry 
crop already is largely contracted for at attractive 
prices. 

Only a small portion of the 1919 wheat crop re- 
mains in Washington farmers’ hands. No accurate 


estimate for the 1920 wheat crop can be made at this , 


time. Transportation difficulties have prevented to 
some extent the movement of wheat, but this situation 
is gradually being relieved. The shortage of freight 
cars existing in the latter part of 1919 and the early 
part of 1920 has hampered many industrial activities. 
The lumber industry has suffered more because of 
the car shortage than any other activity in the state. 

Although there may be some decrease in the foreign 
commerce of the Washington customs district in 1920 
as compared with the peak years during the war, there 
is no doubt but that it will be far in excess of the 
years before the war. 

The 1919 pack of sockeye salmon was larger than 
anticipated, being about 75,000 cases. The pack of 
the Alaska reds was the smallest in years. Prices 
have held steady and the demand is not heavy. Large 
stocks that the government placed on the market held 
prices for Alaska reds steady. Exchange rates have 
not aided the foreign market for salmon, but it is ex- 
— conditions will improve in the early months of 

920. 

A healthier note prevails in the industrial situation. 
A year ago the leading cities of the state were ab- 
normally active in shipbuilding. For example, Seattle 
had 30,000 men in her shipyards alone, and in the 
metal trades, which produced machinery and other 
ship equipment, there were: additional thousands be- 
yond the customary capacity. 

This inflated activity affected all the manufacturing 
cities of the state, many of the metal-working plants 
in Spokane, for example, being engaged in turning out 
certain classes of ship work. It was a situation which 
the war had produced and was created by taking labor 
from less essential industries in this and other states 
and concentrating it in the very essential work of turn- 
ing out ships to fill the war need. 

Practically all government contracts have now been 
filled in the shipyards of Washington. Private con- 
tracts will probably be taken by several of these yards 
during the next few months. Meanwhile, the demand 
for labor in the shipbuilding and allied industries in 
Washington is below normal and there is a labor sur- 
plus at this time because of that fact. This has been 
beneficial to the entire state, and the less essential 
industries which were drained by the shipbuilding de- 
mand have increased their activities and helped to ab- 
sorb a good portion of the released shipyard workers. 
A large amount of labor has been absorbed also by 


the increased logging and lumber activities. The ces- 
sation of shipyard work has had a notable effect in 
eliminating the radical element in labor circles in this 
state. Illustrating this is the situation in Seattle, 
where ultra-radicals in labor circles called a general 
strike last February, which was quickly ended by the 
prompt action of Mayor Ole Hanson, backed up by 
the business men of Seattle. Since that time Seattle 
has gone on an open shop basis and today her building 
trades are conducted on the American plan, likewise 
her printing, tailoring and metal-working industries, 
among the more highly organized crafts. In a word, 
Seattle today occupies an attractive position indus- 
trially, with the city on an open shop basis and a 
temporary surplus of labor available for new enter- 
prises or the expansion of established concerns, and 
Seattle as the labor center of Washington affects in 
similar manner the situation throughout the entire 
state. 

War activities are of the past in Washington in- 
dustry and peace-time production is proceeding on a 
larger scale than before the war. Lumbering, fishing, 
fruit, grain and other food growing, as well as the 
manufacturing plants related to these lines have a 
demand greater than they can supply, and prosperity 
is general throughout the state. 


Wisconsin 
By F. W. HumpHrey 


Vice-President for Wisconsin 
President First National Bank of Shawano 


The transition year of 1919, during which Ameri- 
can institutions were getting back to a pre-war and 
peace basis after the strenuous activities of the war 
period, was a year of great prosperity for Wisconsin. 
This is shown by the marked increase in the banking 
resources of the state. 

Under present conditions of doing business, the 
indication as to the prosperity of any section is reflect- 
ed more generally by bank conditions than through any 
other sources, for not only does the business man main- 
tain his account through the bank but so also do the 
farmer and citizen. 

A new record for increase in bank assets was made - 
in the year 1919. The total resources at the close of 
the last report of conditions on November 17, 1919, 
was approximately $470,000,000 compared with $364,- 
000,000 on November 1, 1918, making the phenomenal 
gain of $106,000,000 of bank resources for the state. 

The gain in the 850 state banks is more fully set 
forth by the following: 

Increase in capital stock 


2% million 
Increase in Surplus and Un- 


divided Profits 34 “ 
Increase in bank deposits sub- 

ject to check 38 = 
Increase in savings deposits 64 . 
Total increase in bank deposits 111 


Not a single bank failure was recorded during the 
year, and seventeen new state banks were organized. 

Undoubtedly, the 130 national banks in Wisconsin 
will show the same gains, making banking conditions 
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in Wisconsin a most important factor in the finances 
of the state. 

From a financial point of view, the most prominent 
feature of the year was the consolidation of some of 
the largest banks of the state. The First National 
Bank and the Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee 
consolidated, giving Milwaukee and Wisconsin the 
largest banking institution in the Northwest with as- 
sets of over $106,000,000 on the day of consolidation, 
July 1, 1919. The Old National Bank and Commercial 
National Bank of Oshkosh have also consolidated, giv- 
ing that section of the state a very strong institution. 

Steps were taken to foster the industrial growth of 
the state and already some large industries have been 
secured for Wisconsin as a result. 

Taken as a whole, it is probable that the manufac- 
turing interests of the state made a record equal to that 
of Milwaukee, one of the great manufacturing centers 
of the country, and that record was thirty per cent. in 
advance over the showing of the previous year notwith- 
standing the war activities which prevailed for fully 
two-thirds of the year. 

Activities were especially pronounced in the metal 
trades, food industries, leather industries, and in build- 
ing activities. In fact, all previous records were left far 
in the shade by the building operations of the year, both 
ir the building of houses and also in the wonderful ex- 
pansion of manufacturing plants throughout the state. 

The prohibitory legislation seemed to have the effect 
of giving a tremendous impetus to certain industries, 
such as the manufacture of candy, ice-cream, and soft 
drinks, 

A great amount of capital was invested in enlarge- 
ments of existing plants and in organizing new fac- 
tories. 

The leather industry made a wonderful expansion 
and a large amount of capital was used in expanding 
old and existing plants, organizing new concerns and 
building new plants. 

The lumber and paper industries had a successful 
year. Mills and factories were operated at full capac- 
ity, and produced a large amount of finished product 
at high prices. 

The farmers of the state have had a prosperous 
year, with splendid crops of all kinds. The dairy pro- 
ducts of the state were sufficient to pay the full mort- 
gage debt of the state together with interest for one 
year, have a surplus of $400,000,000 to deposit in the 
banks of Wisconsin, and still have upon their farms 
livestock to the value of $250,000,000. 

All classes of food stuffs have been in good demand 
and prices for all grades of farm produce were high. 

The forest produce such as logs, pulp wood and ship 
timber, is in good demand and at high prices. The saw 
mills and paper mills are accumulating large stocks at 
high prices owing to the labor conditions and camp 
supplies. 

Labor disputes have been few and of minor im- 
portance during the year 1919, save in the paper and 
steel industires where there was a disturbance for a 
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time. Fortunately, no violence was used and con- 
ditions are normal at present. 

The commercial activities of the state have been in 
good active condition and show the same gain and 
prosperity that the state shows in other lines. All 
classes of goods have been in good demand and at high 
prices, giving the state of Wisconsin a very prosperous 
year. 


Porto Rico 
By H. L. CocHran 


Vice-President American Colonial Bank of Porto Rico, 
San Juan 


The principal industries of Porto Rico are agricul- 
tural, the order of their magnitude being sugar, coffee 
and tobacco, citrus fruits and pineapples, and minor 
fruits and vegetables. 

Our industrial business consists mainly of manufac- 
tures of tobacco. There are, of course, some smaller 
industries which are yet in their infancy. 

Sugar. The crop for 1920 is estimated at over 
450,000 tons. General conditions are favorable in this 
industry, the crop being considerably larger than that 
of 1919, and with prices from nine to twelve cents which 
we anticipate will be received, this industry is in a 
flourishing condition. 

Tobacco. At this time we have just entered the 
planting season. Conditions, so far, have been favor- 
able, but it is too early to predict the outcome. Prices 
are high and the outlook is favorable. 

Coffee. The crop for this year is now finished, and 
while not up to the normal production is, undoubtedly, 
the best yield during the last five years. Prices are 
high and the benefit is being received by the planters 
themselves. 

Fruit. Prospects for the crop are classed as 
average, but this industry has suffered a number of 
set-backs due to difficulties and interruptions in trans- 
portation to the United States, on which the industry 
is absolutely dependent. 

Labor Conditions. We have practically, up to this 
time, been reasonably free from the difficulties which 
have been so evident in continental United States, 
though just at this writing our railroad system is tied 
up, at a time when its operation is essential for the 
operation of the sugar mills. It is hardly possible to 
predict whether this particular strike is a forerunner 
of other similar troubles, especially in connection with 
the sugar industry. 

Commercial Conditions. On the whole, the condi- 
tion of our merchants is favorable, there having been 
few failures during the past year and those not of any 
magnitude. Naturally, due to the greatly increased 
cost of all articles, demand for credit is very great, 
though it is believed not beyond a reasonable limit. 

Resumé. On a whole it is our opinion that Porto 
Rico should enjoy a very prosperous year, it being only 
necessary to guard against speculation. insofar as this 
may be possible. 


Four Months 


of Association 


Activity 


How American Bankers are Participating in the Solution of 
National and International Problems—Report of President Hawes 
to the Executive Council and Members of the American Bankers 
Association—Coordinate Operation of the Various Departments 
and Sections— Washington Selected as the Next Convention City 


of the American Bankers Association was held 

at the general offices of the Association in New 

York City, Thursday and Friday, January 22 
and 23. 

* Washington was selected as the place for holding 
the 1920 convention of the Association during the 
week of October 18, and a Program Committee was 
appointed consisting of President Richard S. Hawes, 
Second Vice-President T. B. McAdams and General 
Secretary Guy E. Bowerman. 

The sentiment was expressed that the growth of 
the Association and the broadening of its activities 
might require some amendment to the constitution and 
possibly a more or less complete revision. The Ad- 
ministrative Committee authorized and directed the 
President to appoint a committee to make a survey of 
constitutional provisions required and to report such 
revisions as may in their judgment be necessary. 
President Hawes subsequently appointed as such com- 
mittee Messrs. M. A. Traylor (chairman), president of 
the First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Homer A. 
Miller, president of the Iowa National Bank of Des 
Moines, Ia.; Charles R. Miller, president of the Farm- 
ers Bank of Wilmington, Delaware ; Rome C. Stephen- 
son, president of the St. Joseph Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, South Bend, Indiana, and A. M. Graves, cashier 
of the Red River National Bank, Clarksville, Texas. 
General Counsel Paton and General Secretary Bower- 
man were made members of the committee ex-officio. 

The creation of a Publicity Bureau was authorized, 
to be conducted under the direction of the Committee 
on Public Relations, and the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, Walter B. Weisenburger, appointed to take 
charge of the work. 

The nomination of A. T. Matthew as Secretary of 
the Clearing House Section was confirmed. Mr. 
Matthew was also authorized to represent the National 
Bank Section in the New York office in the absence 
of Secretary Frederick W. Hyde. 

President Hawes submitted a report of the activities 
of the Association since the time of the annual con- 
vention in St. Louis, which period covers approxi-- 
mately one-third of the fiscal year. The President’s 
report was classified in accordance with the coordinate 
departments of the Association and the several Sec- 
tions. 


A MEETING of the Administrative Committee 


In making such report President Hawes stated that 
the information therein contained was given not only 
in recognition of the fact that every member of the 
Association was entitled to know what the Association 
is doing, but also in belief and confidence that such 
information would be instrumental in coordinating and 
extending Association work. 


Executive Department 
Food Drafts 


One of the most constructive movements in which 
the A. B. A. is an effective means of accomplishment 
is the issuance of food drafts, a plan devised by Mr. 
Herbert Hoover as a convenient means for American 
relief of needy Europe. 

It is estimated that there are from three to four 
million needy families in Europe who have relations 
in America. With the complete breakdown in Aus- 
trian affairs the early part of the year the foreign out- 
look was chaotic from the standpoint of supplies. Re- 
lief was immediately necessary. When Mr. Hoover 
submitted the plan of food drafts he was immediately 
given the assistance of the machinery of the Associa- 
tion. Every banker member was communicated with 
and arrangements were made for the handling of the 
drafts, which, in short, simply meant sending food 
instead of money to Europe. Warehouses were estab- 
lished in the larger European cities, and the drafts 
bought for cash at your own local bank are redeemable 
in food abroad. 

It is too early at the time of this report to predict 
results ; but with foreign credits in bad shape and the 
government relief taxed to the limit it is safe to predict 
that through the Hoover plan and with the assistance 
of every American Association banker the pitiful needs 
of many thousands of suffering Europeans in the midst 
of a rigorous winter will be met. 

It is in such movements of necessity, whether mer- 
cenary or more humanitarian, as the food drafts, that 
the machinery created by more than 20,000 American 
bankers can be greatly serviceable. 
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International Financial Conference 


Conditions of foreign exchange and credits during 
the early part of the year made it apparent for some 
time that relief or adjustment should be attempted 
either by purely commercial or financial interests. The 
President of the American Bankers Association at, and 
ever since the St. Louis Convention, has advocated 
the calling of an international conference on finances. 
For various reasons, and because the problem already 
received some attention abroad, it was not deemed 
advisable for the American Bankers Association to 
take the initiative in the calling of the conference. 
However, officers of the Association in conference 
with many concerned finally agreed to a memorandum, 
addressed to various governments, requesting that 
representatives be appointed to an_ international 
economic conference. This memorandum was ad- 
dressed to Great Britain, France, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, to the United 
States and to the Reparation Commission. 

The proposed conference will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the leading countries, both belligerent and 
neutral, of Europe, the Central European countries, 
Japan, and the chief exporting countries of South 
America. These representatives, it is further pur- 
posed, will bring with them all pertinent information, 
and it is expected that as a result of the conference 
recommendations will be made as to what measures 
may best be taken in the various countries in order 
to revive and maintain international commerce. 

Having participated in the considerations thus far, 
and being a signatory to the memorandum, the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association is prepared to lend its every 
influence in the adjustment of these conditions of for- 
eign credits and commerce, believing that in these 
there are combined the elements of our own future 
welfare. 


Railroad Committee 


A special committee on railroads was appointed 
in December by the President with Mr. Walter W. 
Head of Omaha, Nebraska. as Chairman. 

At a meeting held in Chicago, December 30, the 
Committee decided on the following fundamental prin- 
ciples as representing the Association’s attitude in the 
legislation covering the return of the railroads: 


Favor return of railroads to private ownership. 
Favor voluntary consolidation of properties. 
Favor permissive Federal incorporation. 

Favor government guarantee of net operating in- 
come equal to Federal control to all railroads for six 
months. 

That there be an extension of carrier’s indebtedness 
to government to run serially for from ten to twenty 
years. 

That regulation of rates shall be under statutory 
rule, providing the net income for roads equal as 
nearly as possible six per cent. on the aggregate value 
of the property. 

That issues of stocks and bonds be exclusively 
regulated and controlled by some Federal board. 
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Committee on Commerce and Marine 


Because of our national conditions along this line 
which require constant attention this committee has 
become both active and extremely important. Mr. 
John McHugh is Chairman and Mr. W. F. Collins 
is Secretary. 

This committee has been actively behind the Edge 
bill, which opens the way to handling of foreign securi- 
ties as basis for foreign trade. 

The Committee on Commerce and Marine has been 
active in government councils upon the subject of 
marine shipping legislation. 

The committee called a conference in December 
with foreign missions representing Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium, at which the government 
was asked to consider amortizing freight charges for 
foreign nations. At this session the idea of a confer- 
ence on international finance, so long advocated by 
the President of the American Bankers Association, 
was fully endorsed. This idea has since developed 
extensively. 


Committee on European Finance 


The President of the Association in conference 
with Chairman McHugh of the Committee on Com- 
merce and Marine, and United States Chamber of 
Commerce officials and Mr. James S. Alexander, ap- 
pointed the financial representatives of a committee to 
be known as the National Committee on European 
Finance. The committee has a most important work 
in assisting in the adjustment of international finances, 
and will undoubtedly function in a marked way in 
the proposed International Financial Conference. 


Federal Reserve Conference 


Messrs. Thomas B. McAdams, Waldo Newcomer, 
A. D. Graham and H. H. McKee were appointed by 
the President to represent this Association at Wash- 
ington, January 6, to consider the vital question of 
interest rates on bank balances. 

In a resolution adopted the conference declared 
“that the payment of high rates of interest on bank or 
commercial balances is unsound and is bad banking.” 


Protective Committee 


The Protective Committee of the American Bankers 
Association is composed of three members of the 
Executive Council, whose names are kept secret, a 
manager and the general secretary, who acts as secre- 
tary to the committee. 

The Protective Committee vigorously pursues both 
amateur and professional criminals in all classes of 
cases where committed by parties other than bank 
officers or employees of the bank. 

The investigations ‘are made by the William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, Inc., under 
the supervision of the Manager of the Protective De- 
partment, who is responsible to the Protective Com- 
mittee. 
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SERVICE 


The American Bankers Association 
is organized for service to the banks. 


What does A. B.A. Service 


mean to You? 


Are you taking full advantage of the 
privileges offered by your membership? 


You are free to consult the Legal De- 
partment, the Protective Department, 
the section of which you are an active 
member, or any of the other branches 
of Association work. Are you doing 
it, and if not, why notP 


This is your Association, and the ad- 
ministration is asking for your opinion 
as to how it is being conducted. 


Write Suggestions or Criticisms to 


G. E. BOWERMAN RICHARD S. HAWES 
General Secretary or President 
FIVE NASSAU STREET Care of FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Committee has a gallery containing 6350 photo- 
graphs of criminals composing, “yeggs,” “burglars,” 
“hold-up men,” “sneak thieves,” “forgers and bogus 
check operators,” with their records. 

Owing to the unsettled conditions throughout the 
country and the unprecedented wave of crime of all 
kinds there has naturally been a large increase in 
crimes against banks, but the Committee has been able 
to cope with the situation very successfully in the way 
of rounding up 194 of these criminals. 


Pan-American Financial Congress 


The President represented this Association at this 
important gathering held in Washington, January 19, 
20 and 21. 

This Conference included nine ministers of finance. 
It was one of the largest assemblies of finance min- 
isters in the history of the Western Hemisphere, and 
one rarely equaled in that of the Old World. Impor- 
tant problems, other than international finance and ex- 
change, came before the conference, including invest- 
ment opportunities, better facilities for transportation 
and communication, and the removal of obstacles in 
the way of trade. 


Insurance Committee 


The Insurance Committee of the American Bankers 
Association is composed of three members of the 
Executive Council and a Secretary, and is maintained 
for the purpose of furnishing information, as to the 
coverage of insurance contracts; methods of collecting 
losses on same; rendering opinions and other service 
to members. On all questions of law the General 
Counsel is consulted. 

The Committee held a meeting at New York City 
January 19, 20 and 21, and has prepared a new bank 
burglary and robbery policy to be known as the 1920 
Copyrighted Form of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The Committee also held a conference with the 
representatives of the Burglary Underwriters Associa- 
tion and several of the state secretaries, representing 
the State Secretaries Section of the American Bankers 
Association, in discussing the rise in hold-up rates by 
the underwriters. Considerable progress was made 
in this matter and will be further discussed during 
the month of April. 


The Association Journal 


The Journal of the Association in its new form 
serves more than ever as the connecting link between 
the executive machinery of the Association and the 
banks constituting its membership. In the pages of 
the Journal every month is contained news of the ac- 
tivities of all the Sections and departments, thus serving 
as a general clearing house of information which has 
been brought together for presentation to the members. 
In addition to the news of Sections, there are also 
given legal opinions and articles on banking law by 
the General Counsel, information as to the work of 
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committees and a complete record of operations of the 
Protective Department, besides articles of general 
banking interest and official announcements relative to 
the general work of the Association. It is of the high- 
est importance therefore, for members to scan each 
issue of the Journal carefully, as otherwise they do 
not get the full benefit of the service which the Asso- 
ciation is rendering to them. 


Committee on Education 


This committee, of which R. O. Kaufman of 
Helena, Montana, is chairman, is considering ways 
and means of introducing in public schools text litera- 
ture pertaining to the elements of banking and finance 
and more particularly the principles of investment. 
The committee is in correspondence with leading edu- 
cators and publishers regarding the publication of a 
new text book and the revision of existing text books 
on arithmetic and economics in some way that will 
more clearly impart to pupils necessary knowledge re- 
garding the economics of everyday life. 


Committee of Five 


The Committee of Five on par collections held a 
meeting in Chicago, December 13. This Committee is 
arranging to bring a suit in the name of some suitable 
bank to test the legality of the check collection section 
of the Federal Reserve Act. 


Agricultural Commission 


In conjunction with the United States Bureau of 
Education the commission is planning rural educational 
propaganda, and with the Federal Land Bank is 
participating in a “farm ownership” campaign. Both 
of these are of great importance to bank growth. 

In this line the publication of the Association, 
The Banker-Farmer, is continuing its good work. No 
member of the Association interested in the increasing 
of the nation’s assets through agricultural production 
should be without this publication of the Association. 


American Chamber of Commerce 
Conference in Mexico City 


Two delegates have been appointed to represent 
this Association at this important conference to be held 
in Mexico City, February 11, 12 and 13. The dele- 
gates are Edward E. Brown, Chicago, and John J. 
Arnold, San Francisco. 


Public Relations Committee 


This committee held a meeting in St. Louis recently 
and decided to employ a publicity man to act in con- 
junction with headquarters in bringing the valuable 
work of the organization to the attention of both its 
members and the public at large. 
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It is the opinion of the committee that the great- 
ness of the American Bankers Association and the 
true importance of its workings can be more thoroughly 
impressed through publicity. 

The committee is extremely desirous of establish- 
ing a closer contact between the Association and its 
members, and asks all members to read the JoURNAL, 
the official publication, more closely. 

That you may know more clearly what is going on 
at headquarters, this committee, in cooperation with 
the President, has compiled this report of activities 
to date. 


Legal Department 


The office of General Counsel of the Association 
was created eleven years ago and in addition to the 
handling of the legislative work of the Committees on 
Federal and state legislation, close personal relation- 
ship is maintained with a large portion of the individual 
membership by way of correspondence and opinions on 
‘all kinds of legal problems affecting banks. This work 
has assumed large proportions. A digest of such of 
these legal opinions as have been published in 
the JoURNAL was prepared by Assistant Counsel 
Paton and published last fall and a second edi- 
tion is now on the press, the first edition of six 
thousand copies all having been sold. The Gen- 
eral Counsel keeps in touch with the legal phases of 
the activities of the various Sections and cooperates 
in matters of Federal and state legislation with the 
Section Secretaries and Executive Committees. He 
is also the adviser and participates in the work of the 
Insurance Committee, the Protective Committee and 
other committees of the Association, and likewise acts 
as adviser of the Executive Council and Administrative 
Committee in matters of interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion of the Association, the framing of needed amend- 
ments from time to time, and in other special ways. 


Federal Legislation 


THE FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE has _ fol- 
lowed closely the bills affecting banks pending before 
the Sixty-sixth Congress and issued three digests of 
pending bills. 

THE Epce Bitt—Cooperated with Committee on 
Commerce and Marine in connection with passage of 
Edge bill, permitting Federal corporations to do foreign 
banking. 

Loan Limit oF NatTionaAL BANKS—Took part in 
discussions preliminary to amending of statutes relat- 
ing to limit of loans and indebtedness of national banks. 
Particularly interested since in getting interpretation 
of kind of insurance required under provision which 
permits discount of notes secured by readily market- 
able, non-perishable staples and live stock “when such 
property is fully covered by insurance.” 

PENALTY FOR EMBEZZLEMENT—Supporting Phelan 
bill which provides “not less than two years or more 
than ten years” for embezzlement. The milder penalty 
now in force really puts a premium on embezzlement. 
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ROBBERY OF FEDERAL RESERVE Banxs—Supporting 
Gore bill making it a Federal crime to rob Federal 
reserve or member bank. 

Deposits oF Non-REsIpENT ALIENS—Vitally in- 
terested in proposed amendments to income tax, re- 
lieving from taxation interest on bank deposits by 
non-resident foreign corporations and non-resident 
alien individuals. 

FRAUDULENT IssuE oF SECURITIES—The committee 
has under supervision Federal blue sky legislation to 
protect public against worthless securities. 

STATE BANKS AS FEDERAL 
ducing bill amending Federal Reserve Act to permit 
state bank and trust company members of the Federal 
reserve system, when designated by Secretary of the 
Treasury, to be depositories of public money and 
financial agents of the government. 

TAXATION OF NaTIonAL BANKs—Bill drafted by 
General Counsel permitting deduction from taxable 
value of bank shares of a proportionate amount of 
government bonds, providing taxation of shares shall 
not be greater than upon other moneyed capital, and 
permitting states with income tax laws to tax income 
from, instead of personal property in, national bank 
shares. This measure is now before the Federal Re- 
serve Board for approval. 

SAVINGS BANKS AS FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBERS— 
Have submitted to Federal Reserve Board amendment 
to Federal Reserve Act providing for admission of 
incorporated savings banks as members. Measure op- 
posed by Federal Advisory Council, American Bankers 
Association. Committee now preparing brief in sup- 
port of the measure for the Federal Reserve Board, 
and members are invited to contribute their reasons 
why amendment should become a law. Address Gen- 
eral Counsel, Thomas B. Paton, Five Nassau Street, 
New York City. 

CLEAN CuRRENCY BiL_t—Committee behind bill 
now before Congress, directing Secretary of the 
Treasury, at request of any bank, to ship currency to 
and from the bank for the purpose of exchange, at 
government expense. 


UNIverRSAL Miritary TRAININGc—In accordance 
with action of last convention, committee is actively 
in support of principles of universal military training. 


State Legislation 


THE CoMMITTEE ON STATE LEGISLATION has, in 
the last ten years, with the aid of the General Counsel, 
caused to be drafted many bills to protect and make 
safer various phases of the banking business and, 
working through state organizations, has been instru- 
mental in procuring the enactment of over two hundred 
of such measures in the various states. It has worked 
unceasingly to promote the passage of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, with the result that Georgia is the 
only state in which this law has not yet been passed; 
similarly, through its efforts, uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of Bills of Lading, Warehouse Receipts and Stock 
Transfers have been enacted in a considerable number 
of states. Operating in cooperation with state asso- 
ciations, this committee had questions of bank legisla- 
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tion before forty state legislatures in 1919, procuring 
the enactment of over sixty subjects of legislation. 
The committee has prepared a summary of 1919 legis- 
lation affecting banks and banking interests. 

STATE TAXATION OF BANKS—One of the impor- 
tant works of the Committee and one which will affect 
every member of the American Bankers Association 
is that of state taxation of banks. The committee is 
now making plans to gather facts on tax laws and 
methods of all states, showing their just or unjust 
application. This survey is to serve as a basis for 
remedial legislation and changes in many states. 

Misuse oF TITLE “BANK AND TRUST COMPANY” IN 
Texas—The law of Texas needs correction so that ir- 
responsible persons, masquerading as bankers, cannot 
call themselves a bank and trust company and on the 
credit of such name swindle people. General Counsel 
has drafted a form of law to protect such titles, for en- 
actment by the Texas legislature, and same has been 
placed in the hands of the Bank Commissioner of 
Texas and the Texas Bankers Association. There is 
no meeting, however, of the Texas legislature this 
year. 

Fipuctary CHECKS TO PERSONAL OrpER—General 
Counsel has prepared tentative draft of act on this 
subject, but same is not being urged, pending approval 
by the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. The 
draft is now in the hands of a committee of the com- 
missioners, but they will not meet in annual conference 
until next August,. when a favorable indorsement is 
hoped for. Such indorsement will materially aid in 
the passage of such legislation. 


Financial Department 


The Treasurer, under the Constitution, is required 
to receive and account for all moneys due to the Asso- 
ciation, pay out money only upon vouchers counter- 
signed and approved by the General Secretary and by 
the President of the Association or by a member of 
the Finance Committee of the Executive Council duly 
‘designated by that committee for that’purpose and in a 
case of vouchers for expenses incurred by a committee, 
or a section, only when such vouchers shall have re- 
ceived an additional approval of the Chairman of such 
committee or the Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of such section, and no moneys shall at any time be 
paid out by the Treasurer in excess of the appropria- 
tion made for any office, committee, section or other 
purpose. He shall pay no appropriations in bulk but 
only upon proper vouchers representing service, ex- 
penses or cost of materials, and any balance of any 
appropriation not so withdrawn at end of the fiscal 
year shall revert to the general fund. 


CoLLECTION oF Dues—The Assistant Treasurer, as 
provided in the Constitution, shall collect all dues, turn 
over all receipts to the Treasurer and perform such 
other duties as may be assigned to him by the Treasurer, 
the Administrative Committee or the Finance Com- 
mittee. The Administrative Committee has directed 
that all bills presented be submitted to the Assistant 
Treasurer for examination and approval. 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE—The Finance (a permanent 
Council Committee) acts as an Auditing Committee, 
with authority to employ competent public accountants, 
when occasion may require, and to prepare yearly 
audits of the Association’s books for the fiscal year 
prior to each annual session of the General Convention. 
It is required to prepare a statement of funds avail- 
able and consider and recommend to the Executive 
Council appropriations for the use of the Association, 
the Council, Committees and the Sections, for salaries, 
expenses and such other purposes as may be authorized 
by the General Convention or Executive Council, but 
no appropriations in excess of the probable amount 
of membership dues and other income shall be recom- 
mended. 


MEMBERSHIP—The Committee on Membership 
shall receive and act upon all applications for admission 
to membership in the Association. All charges or 
complaints against any member of the Association 
made to the Executive Council shall in the first 
instance be referred to the Committee on Membership 
for consideration, and recommendation to the Executive 
Council. They shall make rules for facilitating ad- 
missions of new members not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Association, and 
shall from time to time submit the results of their 
action to the Chairman of the Executive Council. The 
membership of the Association at the present time 
comprises two-third of the banking institutions of the 
country. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY—The Assistant Secretary 
assists the General Secretary; is Secretary to Com- 
mittee on Membership ; Secretary to Office Conference ; 
purchases supplies ; charge of office details ; correspond- 
ence and supervision of employees; charge of mem- 
bership campaigns ; detail work of maintaining contact 
with State Bankers Association; A. B. A. elections, 
etc., and charge of convention registrations. 


Section Activities 


Trust Company Section 


THE Trust Company SEcTION is the oldest of 
such subdivisions of Association membership. Through 
this Section the trust companies of the country are 
served in all matters pertaining to the operation of 
these institutions. The active work is conducted by 
the officers, executive committee, sub-committees and 
state vice-presidents. 


STATE AND FEDERAL LeEGIsLaTion—Matters of 
legislation, both Federal and state, affecting trust 
companies, are handled by either the Committee on 
Legislation or the Committee on Protective Laws 
working in close cooperation with the General Counsel 
and the Federal or State Legislative Committees of the 
Association. 


PusLicity AND New Business—Campaigns and 
helps designed to assist in the organization, mainten- 
ance and promotion of publicity and new business 
efforts of members are conducted under the direct 
supervision of the Committee on Publicity. 
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COOPERATION WITH THE BAar—The promotion of 
a closer spirit of cooperation between trust companies 
and the legal profession is handled through the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the Bar. This work has 
more than justified its inauguration through the con- 
crete results accomplished during the past year. 
STANDARDIZATION OF FoRMS AND CHARGES—The 
unification of charges for trust company services has 
been the subject of special study by the Committee on 
Standardization of Forms and Charges. A compila- 
tion of fees for trust services, published and distributed 
by this committee, has filled a long-felt need. 
Mip-WINTER CONFERENCE AND BANQUET—A spe- 
cial feature promoted through this Section is the 
annual banquet of the trust companies of the United 
States. A mid-winter conference combined with this 
event starting this year affords an opportunity for 
serious work in conjunction with the social feature. 


Savings Bank Section 


Tue Savincs Bank SECTION is devoted to the 
development of banking facilities for small depositors 
of savings—men, women and children—who appreciate 
the value of thrift. The more important activities of 
the Section are as follows: 

PROTECTION OF MILLIONS oF INVESTMENTS—$l,- 
300,000,000 of railroad bond hodings and nearly as 
much more in real estate mortgages—by attention to 
(1) Railroad problems, especially an adequate return 
and effective rate control. (2) Tax exemption, op- 
posed as impairing value of all low rate taxable securi- 
ties, subsidizing activities under political control, and 
promoting inflation. (3) Amortization of mortgage 
loans, where applicable, urged for advantage of both 
banker and borrower. 

Post-War ProsteMs—Service to the public on 
post-war problems of housing, industry, commerce and 
funding of war debts through promoting greater 
liquidity of resources by (1)Systematic selection of 
maturities, (2) Purchase of bankers’ acceptances, (3) 
Amortization of mortgage loans, (4) Purchase of 
government bonds. 

PROFESSIONAL OsyEcTs—Promoting of the savings 
banker’s professional objects through distinguishing 
savings banking from mere investing, and facilitating 
its use, by (1) Thrift campaign, both national and 
localized, (2) Plans for school savings, industrial 
savings, savings clubs, (3) Home economics, to im- 
prove family finance, (4) Validation of new types of 
investments, (5) Improved laws on the investment 
of savings deposits. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE TO MEMBERS through com- 
pilation of statistics and authoritative advice on (1) 
Bank forms and methods, (2) Valuation of land and 
buildings, (3) Housing and construction conditions, 
(4) Present and proposed governmental competition, 
(5) Mortgage conditions, urban and rural. 


National Bank Section 


SERVICE is the watchword of the National Bank 
Section. In addition to the office that is maintained 
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in New York, the Section has a service office in the 
Mills Building in Washington. “What can we do 
for you” is the attitude of the force in both offices. 
The service is not perfunctory; it is solicitous and 
performed with a “put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place” spirit. 

QUESTIONNAIRES—A membership of 6,700 national 
banks necessarily involves much correspondence. In 
September and December questionnaires were mailed 
to all members, a popular and democratic means for 
assembling units of views and preferences on given 
subjects which has met with general approval. With 
the December questionnaire was mailed a two-page 
circular letter emphasizing the desirability that na- 
tional banks cooperate with the Y. M. C. A. National 
Thrift Week movement. 

FRIENDLY RELATIONS—Sympathetic relations are 
maintained with the National Association of Credit 
Men, the American Acceptance Council and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, all of 
which are kindred organizations. 

GENERAL INFORMATION—As bureaus of informa- 
tion the offices of this Section are measuring up to the 
requirements and as service stations they fill commis- 
sions all the way from performing errands among 
financial institutions in New York to personally con- 
ducted tours around Washington; from procuring and 
forwarding financial literature to interviews with the 
government department chiefs. 


State Bank Section 


Tue STaTE BANK SECTION comprises state-chart- 
ered commercial banks and is the youngest of such 
subdivisions of the Association. A large percentage 
of its membership consists of institutions capitalized 
at $25,000 or less and as a consequence the State 
Bank Section aims particularly to represent the inter- 
ests of country bankers. Its principal activities at 
present are as follows: 

Mopet STATE BANKING Laws—To cooperate with 
state bank supervisors and the Legal Department of 
the American Bankers Association in preparing and 
advocating model state banking laws suitable in general 
provisions to all states with such specific modifications 
as regional conditions may require. 

StaTE BANKING StaTistics—To compile and pub- 
lish statistics pertaining to state-chartered banking 
institutions similar to statistics regarding national 
banks, published by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

GOVERNMENT DeEpositTorRIES—To support the pro- 
posed amendment to the National Bank Act, providing 
that state-chartered members of the Federal reserve 
system shall be eligible to designation as government 
depositories. 

Trust DEPARTMENTS IN STATE BANKS—To furnish 
information concerning the establishment and ad- 
ministration of trust departments in state banks with 
due regard to responsibilities involved in trust transac- 
tions. 
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Institute Section 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING SECTION 
is devoted to the education of bankers in banking and 
such principles of law and economics as pertain to the 
banking business. Successful banking today depends 
upon an intelligent consideration of the needs of com- 
merce both at home and abroad. It requires men of 
experience and training. The Institute is the best 
medium by which junior bankers who must devote their 
daylight hours to routine work can get necessary train- 
ing. The Institute does more, however, than train 
men and women. It gives them an opportunity to 
exchange ideas and to intermingle. It broadens their 
outlook on business in general and inspires them with 
a commendable confidence in their own ability to get 
ahead. Its value to the banking world is unquestioned. 

Stupy Courses—The study courses of the Institute 
are divided into three classes: Elementary, standard 
and advanced. The elementary course entitled “Ele- 
mentary Banking” covers the elements of banking and 
law and is designed for men and women of little or 
no banking experience. The standard courses consist 
of “Commercial and Banking Law,” which is intended 
to impart to bankers sufficient knowledge of law to 
enable them to act in accordance with established 
legal principles and refer doubtful questions to a 
lawyer; “Political Economy,” than which there is no 
more important study for any successful banker; and 
“Money and Banking,” which is a combination of 
banking theory and practice. The advanced course 
covers the subject of “Accounting.” To the banker 
whose duty it is to pass on loans and credits a thorough 
knowledge of accounting is indispensable if he is to 
do his work intelligently and with the best results. 
This is not a course in bank bookkeeping. Advanced 
courses in “Credit” and “International Exchange” are 
in process of preparation. In addition to the fore- 
going, a special course entitled “Studies in English” 
has been prepared. The purpose of this course is not 
to make professional authors, but simply to qualify 
men and women to speak and write in accordance with 
the demands of business and society. 


Clearing House Section 


THE CLEARING House SECTION is an important 
agency in promoting cooperation among banking 
institutions and the estabishment and maintenance of 
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mutually beneficial relationship with the public. 
Among the present activities of this Section are the 
following : 

CLEARING House DEvELopMENT—The organiza- 
tion of new clearing houses and the development of 
clearing house functions under rules and regulations as 
uniform in character as local circumstances will permit. 

EFFICIENCY AND PusLiciry—Organization of Eff- 
ciency and Publicity Committees in clearing houses 
for the purpose of (1) developing labor-saving de- 
vices; (2) handling community publicity and bank 
advertising; and (3) systematizing contributions to 
charitable and public purposes. 

UNIverSAL NUMERICAL SySTEM—To encourage 
the greatest possible use and proper application of the 
Universal Numerical System. 

BANKING AND Epucation—Cooperation 
with the American Institute of Banking in the or- 
ganization and administration of Institute chapters in 
clearing house cities and cooperation with the public 
Relations Committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in the introduction in the public schools of suit- 
able text literature pertaining to elementary banking 
and investments with particular reference to Liberty 
Bonds. 


State Secretaries Section 


THE STATE SECRETARIES SECTION, originally the 
Organization of Secretaries of State Bankers Associa- 
tions, performs an important function in providing 
the machinery for an interchange of information re- 
garding matters of Federal and state legislation, 
warnings as to the operations of criminals and activities 
of the state associations in general. This interchange 
is effected through the medium of a Service Bulletin 
which is sent twice a month to all the state secretaries 
and others interested. 

STANDARDIZED ForMs—Part of the regular work 
of the Section consists of efforts to secure standardiza- 
tion of forms used by banks, uniformity by member- 
ship signs, etc. 

CooPERATION—The Section renders valuable co- 
operation with the general Association in securing new 
members, promoting activities in which both the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and the state associations 
are interested, assisting in the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime, etc. 


Members of the American Bankers Association are earnestly requested 
to express their views on matters connected with the Association ser- 
vice (together with suggestions for improvement) to the President, 
Richard S. Hawes, care of the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Hoover Food Draft Plan 


Members of American Bankers Association Are Asked to 
Cooperate in Sending Food Supplies to Needy European 
Countries by Means of Drafts Sold Here—Drafts Are in 
Different Amounts and Represent Balanced Rations 


ment and co-operation, the American Relief 

Administration, Herbert Hoover, Chairman, 

has inaugurated a plan for food relief in 
Central and Eastern Europe. This plan calls for the 
sale, through American banking institutions, of food 
drafts or orders, in denominations of $10 and $50. 
Each of these drafts, or orders, on presentation at 
designated points in Europe, entitles the person in 
whose favor it is drawn to receive a certain specified 
amount of staple food products shipped from this 
country by the American Relief Administration. The 
purchasers of the drafts forward the drafts in each 
case to recipients in Europe for presentation in order 
that the recipients may obtain the food. 

In connection with the announcement of the food 
draft plan, President Richard S. Hawes of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association issued the following state- 
ment: 


W American Bankers Association endorse- 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT HAWES 


“The American Bankers Association will cordially 
and effectively co-operate in the plan for the issuance 
of food drafts, or orders, to enable relatives in this 
country, of needy Europeans, to relieve suffering, 
amounting almost to famine, in the indicated sections 
of Europe. The bankers of the country have shown 
many times since America entered the war their desire 
to render patriotic service, and their action in doing 
their full part in meeting national emergencies is a 
matter of record. They will carry the same spirit 
into all commendable efforts to help remedy world 
conditions intelligently and advisedly, and especially 
will they be found willing coadjutors in measures 
for emergency relief, carefully thought out and well 
administered. From the inception of Mr. Hoover’s 
food draft plan, the profits of which, if any, will accrue 
to the European Children’s Fund, the American Bank- 
ers Association, through its Committee on Commerce 
and Marine, has been in constant consultative touch 
with all developments connected with the proposal, and 
its endorsement is given heartily after the most thor- 
ough consideration. I bespeak for the plan the earnest 
support of the twenty thousand members of the Asso- 
ciation throughout the country.” 


OUTLINE OF THE PLAN 


The plan, as sketched by Mr. Hoover, is, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 


American relief warehouses, established in War- 
saw, Hamburg, Vienna, Budapest and Prague, are 
now being stocked with the following commodities: 


flour, bacon, beans, canned milk, corned beef, lard and 
cottonseed oil. 

The American Relief Administration has, with the 
approval of the authorities of the American Bankers 
Association, circularized all of the Association's n.em- 
bers, requesting the assistance of each banking institu- 
tion in selling food drafts to custcmers desiring to help 
individuals and friends in Poland, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. 

The purchaser receives a food draft to be mailed 
to the person he desires to assist in one of the above- 
named countries, who will be entitled to receive, upon 
presentation of this food draft at the nearest central 
warehouse, the food designated on the draft of an 
equivalent value to the cost of the food draft. There 
are two ten and two fifty dollar food drafts, designated 
to meet Christian requirements and Jewish require- 
ments. 

The plan has been presented to and approved by 
the State Department, Federal Reserve Board and 
United States Treasury, and also each of the Euro- 
pean countries concerned. 

The European governments will hold all contents 
of American relief warehouses free from requisition 
and will assist in transportation and entry of all foods. 
Should any profit accrue from the operations, it will be 
turned over to the European Children’s Fund. If any 
person desires to contribute to the general relief of any 
one of the countries named without designating any 
individual beneficiary, he can purchase drafts in the 
usual manner, and they will be forwarded to the 
American Relief Administration’s agents abroad to be 
used where most urgent relief is required. 

Mr. Hoover, in concluding his outline of the plan, 
says: 

“We have initiated this plan as a constructive re- 
lief measure, largely offsetting the uneconomical 
methods of sending food packages from this country 
without any assurance of their delivery and also to 
meet the urgent appeals of these governments to their 
nationals here not to transmit money, and to displace 
with specific performance a large amount of disin- 
tegrated charity that is always part waste.” 

In detailed explanation of the food draft plan, the 
American Relief Administration says to the bankers 
of the country: 

“Out of necessity we can only deliver food when a 
properly executed Food Draft is presented, at our main 
warehouses, not beyond. Local deliveries must be ar- 
ranged by the recipient through local agencies. The 
various governments in whose territory we operate 
have assured us that they will lend all possible assist- 
ance to such deliveries. 
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NOT TRANSFERABLE — GOOD ONLY IF PRESENTED WITHIN 90 DAYS FROM DATE OF ISSUE 


FOOD DRAFT 


No. 


loAmerican Relief Administration Warehouse 
at 


Please deliver on presentation to 
Orhis properly constituted cai 
Designated as letter 


IN CASE OF EMERCENCY WE RESER 
SUBSTITUTE COMMOOITIE = 


24% Ibs. Flour 
10 Ibs Beans. 
8 Ibs. Bacon 
8 cans Milk 


$10 $50 


The Gift of. 
Address 


AOMINISTEREO BY AND FOR THE PROFIT OF THE EUR AN CHILOREN’S FUND 
° 
| 


Packages 
ng the equivalent of $ 
American 


COUNTERSIGNING BANK 


aT 


Signature 


THE COST OF THIS FOOD DRAFT AS SHOWN ABOVE COVERS ALL EXPENSE TO PURCHASER INCLUDING ANY BANKING CHARGES 


“When the order has been filled, our European 
agents will so advise us and we in turn will advise 
the selling bank in order that it may be in a position 
to inform its customer. 

“Though this is benevolent relief we intend to 
operate on a business basis. Therefore should you 
find it necessary you may deduct from your remittance 
to us not exceeding twenty-five cents for each draft 
issued. If you care to donate your services and remit 
to us without deducting any charges, this twenty-five 
cents, together with any surplus funds which possibly 
might accrue in the whole operation, will become 
immediately available to the American Relief Adminis- 
tration European Children’s Fund. 

“Should anyone desire to contribute to general 
relief rather than to a specific individual, the draft 
can be purchased and the words ‘general relief’ in- 
serted on the draft in the place reserved for the name 
of the recipient and the draft forwarded to the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration, 115 Broadway, New York 
City. You will give the usual receipt to the purchaser. 
These “general relief’ food drafts will be sent to our 
European agents and used to supply the Soup Kitchens 
and authorized relief agencies.” 

In concluding its circular to the bankers of America 
on the food draft plan, the American Relief Adminis- 
tration urges that they assist in making the plan suc- 
cessful, saying: “Should you desire to participate to 
the extent of handling these drafts, will you kindly 
sign the enclosed form, and return it to us without 
delay in order that we may forward the necessary 
draft books?” The form referred to is as follows: 


AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, 
115 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly mail to this bank books contain- 
ing fifty FOOD DRAFTS with full instructions for 
their sale. 

We hereby agree to use due care in the issuance of 
these drafts and to return the book of unused drafts 
to you on request. 


Authorized Signature 


The initial response to the plan has been most 
gratifying, hundreds of banks at once making applica- 
tion to the American Relief Administration offices, 
115 Broadway, New York City, for books of drafts 
to be sold their customers. Many banks by letters to 
the Committee on Commerce and Marine of the 
American Bankers Association, by advertisements in- 
serted by themselves in various papers and by other 
means have evidenced their interest in the plan, and 
wide publicity has been given it in the financial as well 
as in the daily press. From the time that the first 
public announcement of the plan was made, inquiries 
from individuals interested in it have been very numer- 
ous. 

The food draft, a specimen copy of which is repro- 
duced in this issue of the JouRNAL, has four stubs. 
One of these stubs is a receipt for the purchaser, a 
second is retained by the issuing bank, and the third 
and fourth are sent to the New York offices of the 
American Relief Admintstration. On the reverse of 
the draft is a space for endorsement, together with 
the following instructions, printed in seven languages, 
English, Polish. Russian, Czech, German, Hungarian 
and Jewish: 
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\ ER TO EB 

WAL FQ00 VALUE 

140) PA Ibs. Flour 140 Ibs. Flour ike 

50! Beans 50 Ibs. Beans 

16 ¥e lbs. Cttnseed Oil | 45 tbs. C'tinseed Oi 

15 Ibs, Lard 12 cans Milk 48 cens Milk _ 

| 48 cans Milk 
— 

: 
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“This food draft must be mailed to the person 
to whom you wish to give the food. The receiver 
must present the draft at the warehouse on which it 
is drawn within ninety days of the date of issue. If 
the receiver cannot present it personally, delivery will 
be made to his properly constituted representative.” 

The purchaser of each $10 draft and of each $50 
draft has the choice of indicating which of two assort- 
ments of food he wishes to have delivered to the re- 
cipient of the draft at the warehouse. These choices 
are indicated, in the case of the $10 draft, by lists of 
foods, printed on the face of the draft under the letters 
A and C, and, in the case of the $50 draft, under the 
letters B and D. 

On the presentation of a $10 draft at a warehouse, 
if list A is selected, the one who presents the draft 
will be entitled to twenty- four and one-half pounds of 
flour, ten pounds of beans, eight pounds of bacon. and 
eight cans of milk. If list C is selected, the one who 
presents a $10 draft at a warehouse will be entitled to 
twenty-four and a half pounds of flour, ten pounds of 
beans, seven and one-half pounds of cottonseed oil 
and twelve cans of milk. On the presentation of a $50 
draft at a warehouse, if list B is selected, the one 
who presents the draft will be entitled to 140 pounds 
of flour, fifty pounds of beans, sixteen pounds of 
bacon, fifteen pounds of lard, twelve pounds of corned 
beef and forty-eight cans of milk. If list D is selected, 
the one who presents a $50 draft at a warehouse is 
entitled to 140 pounds of flour, fifty pounds of beans, 
forty-five pounds of cottonseed oil and forty-eight cans 
of milk. 

The American Relief Administration reserves the 
right, in case of emergency, to substitute commodities 
of equal food value for the commodities called for by 
the drafts. The original draft is not transferable, and 
is good only if presented within ninety days from date 
of issue. At the expiration of that time, unpresented 
drafts may be automatically cancelled, and the money 
refunded to the purchaser in due course less any costs 
involved. The American Relief Administration also 
states that, should it for any reason be unable to deliver 
food against an issued draft, it will, through the banks, 
refund to the purchasers, less any costs involved. 

Accompanying the circular on the food drafts plan 
sent by the American Relief Administration to all 
members of the American Bankers Association, which 
circular included a letter from Mr. Hoover and detailed 
explanation of the plan given by the Relief Adminis- 
tration, was a letter, endorsed by President Hawes 
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of the American Bankers Association, to the members 
of the Association. This letter, signed by Mr. John 
McHugh, Chairman of the Commerce and Marine 
Committee of the Association, reads, with the endorse- 
ment referred to, as follows: 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE AND MARINE 


New York City, January 2, 1920 
Gentlemen 


Mr. Herbert Hoover’s food-draft plan, explained in 
the accompanying material, was presented for the co-operation 
of the American Bankers Association, at a special meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Committee on Commerce 
and Marine of the American Bankers Association. 

The general plan was carefully coneameren, and resolutions 
were adopted stating: 

That the Executive Committee ‘ ‘gives the plan, as pre- 
sented and for the objects indicated by Mr. Hoover, its cordial 
endorsement; offers its services in familiarizing the banks 
throughout the country with the plan, so far as possible, and 
will use its best efforts to enlist the co-operation of American 
Bankers Association members in promoting the success of 
any measure, properly safeguarded, such as this plan apparently 
is, to provide convenient means for American relatives of 
needy Europeans to supply food at reasonable prices to such 
Europeans, and it further: 

Resolved, that the foregoing resolutions be transmitted 
at once to the President of the American Bankers Association 
for any appropriate action on his part, under the urgent cir- 
cumstances.” 

President Richard S. Hawes of the American Bankers 
Association, on being apprised of the foregoing action, wired 
that Mr. Hoover’s plan has his full approval, adding that the 
Association would co-operate in it, in all feasible ways. 

The Executive Committee of the Committee on Com- 
merce and Marine at ‘a subsequent meeting gave careful 
consideration to details, as they had developed, of Mr. 
Hoover’s plan, and from the inception of the plan, has been 
in close touch, in a consultative capacity, with all such de- 
velopments. It now reaffirms its cordial endorsement of the 
plan, and bespeaks for the plan all possible co-operation in 
line with the expressed wish of the President of the American 
Bankers Association. Any inquiries regarding the plan may 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Committee on Commerce 
and Marine, who will be pleased to give them prompt atten- 
tion. 

Very truly, 


JOHN McHUGH, 
Chairman 
Committee on Commerce 
and Marine, American 
Bankers Association 


F. Sec. 
Committee on Commerce 
i American 
Association, 
Nassau Street, New York 
City 


The foregoing meets with my full approval. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD S. HAWES, President 
Jan. 20, 1920 American Bankers Association 


Varieties of Bank Notes 


(Inquiry from Maine.) There are numerous 
kinds of paper money in this country—national 
bank notes, Federal Reserve notes, gold and silver 
certificates, and others. In all there are fifty-four 
different designs of various denominations. Of 


ones, twos and one thousands there are five kinds; 
of fives, fifties and one hundreds, six kinds; of tens 
and twenties, seven kinds; of five hundreds, four 
kinds; of ten thousands two, and of five thousands 
five. 


Income lax 


Exemptions 


Various Reasons for the Practice, from Fiscal Considera- 
tions to Public Welfare—Exemptions Really a Form 
of Subsidy, Paid by Taxation of the Non-Exempt 


By Rufus S. Tucker 


Department of Economics, Harvard University 


States income tax law may be grouped gen- 
erally under four heads, as follows: 
First, exemptions granted for purely fiscal or 
administrative reasons; 

Second, exemptions 
grounds; 

Third, exemptions granted for reasons of public 
welfare; 

Fourth, exemptions to assist certain kinds of enter- 
prise or to encourage certain forms of investment,— 
presumably by reason of their assumed relation to the 
public welfare. 

Bankers and all the so-called financial interests of 
the country have such a direct connection with both 
the advantages and the disadvantages, both the favor- 
able and the unfavorable discriminations, which result 
from these Federal exemptions, that their present close 
attention to the subject is not surprising. This article 
is intended to assist in determining a line of action 
which shall be based upon sound principles of 
economics, and equity. 


Ts various exemptions allowed under the United 


granted on constitutional 


EXEMPTIONS FOR FiIscAL REASONS 


The first kind, the fiscal or administrative, exemp- 
tions may be further divided into deductions necessary 
to ascertain and tax true or net income only and 
exemptions or credits required to avoid double taxation, 
either under various provisions of the income tax law 
or in consequence of other existing tax laws. The 
former include deductions for expenses, losses, interest, 
taxes, depreciation, etc. 

An interesting point in connection with these de- 
ductions, and one open to criticism, is that interest 
may be deducted for money borrowed to purchase 
Liberty bonds, although the income from the bonds is 
exempt from the normal tax and also to a great extent, 
from the surtax. This provision presumably made 
it easier to float the Liberty Loans, but there is reason 
to believe it also assisted the great rise in prices that 
has taken place to our sorrow, for it certainly had a 
tendency to increase bank deposits, and bank deposits 
are pretty closely connected with prices. 

The exemption of the proceeds of insurance poli- 
cies, is due to the fact that these are regarded as re- 
turns of one’s principal rather than interest. 

The most important example of a deduction or 
“credit” intended to avoid double taxation is that of 
income received by individuals as dividends on the 
stock of corporations subject to the corporation in- 


come tax. These dividends are exempt from the normal 
income tax; but in the case of personal service cor- 
porations and perhaps some others the corporation is 
exempt but the shareholder or member has to pay on 
his part of the profits. 

Another deduction resulting from the same prin- 
ciple is that of inheritances, which are separately taxed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL EXEMPTIONS 


Coming to the second main division of exemptions 
—those granted for constitutional grounds—we find 
that these include interest from state or municipal 
obligations, and the salaries of state and municipal 
employees. Marshall’s dictum that “the power to 
tax is the power to destroy,” although originally 
uttered with reference to an attempt by some of the 
states to destroy a Federal agency by means of a dis- 
criminating tax, has been invoked to prevent what 
was alleged to be a Federal restriction of state sov- 
ereignty as an incidental result of a uniform tax. The 
cases in which this point has been passed upon by 
the Supreme Court were decided before the sixteenth 
amendment was adopted, so it is not necessary to ques- 
tion their decision, although it would seem that from 
the economic point of view at least there is an im- 
mense difference, of ‘kind rather than of degree, be- 
tween a tax that might discriminate against states in 
their attempts to borrow money or hire employees, 
and a tax which simply puts them on the same footing 
as other borrowers and employees, or in other words 
leaves them in the same situation that they would have 
been in if no income tax had been imposed at all. 
Moreover, states are not forbidden to tax the bonds of 
other states if held by their own citizens. 

The sixteenth amendment gives Congress power to 
levy taxes on income “from whatever source derived.” 
It is true that many lawyers think this not enough to 
do away with the exemptions on state-derived incomes, 
but there are other changes in the situation that must 
be taken into account; they are the change in the 
attitude of the public toward the principle of a Federal 
income-tax, and the change in the personnel of the 
Supreme Court. The income tax was widely regarded 
in the nineties as a dangerously socialistic device; and 
the judiciary could not escape this feeling. In some 
sections of the country also at that time the principle 
of state’s rights was still held in an exaggerated form. 
Moreover the legal profession was absolutely bound 
by the principle of precedents. That public opinion has 
changed is a matter of common knowledge; and recent 
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decisions of the Supreme Court have shown that some 
at least, of the justices believe that law, like other 
sciences, is capable of progress. 

One bad effect of this exemption of state and 
municipal securities will be to encourage states and 
municipalities to enter on expensive undertakings in- 
volving much borrowed capital. Unless one is confi- 
dent that the states can manage enterprises better 
than private persons can, he will hardly look with 
favor on such a result. Another result will be that 
states will be asked to lend their credit to assist private 
schemes on account of the low rate of interest on their 
bonds. 

It is one thing to enjoy a low rate of interest be- 
cause of a good reputation; it is another, and quite 
different, to enjoy a low rate of interest because of 
tax exemptions. In the first case the saving in interest 
is net. It is a real saving. Investors are willing to 
lend at a low rate because it is a good investment. In 
the second case, the saving is offset by the higher taxes 
that everyone else has to pay to carry on the govern- 
ment. Under a system of progressive rates the loss 
in taxes is bound to be much greater than the gain in 
interest. But we will recur to this later. 

The amount of state and municipal securities with- 
drawn from the Federal income tax is at least $4,000,- 
000,000, representing an annual income of probably 
$160,000,000. There are also the salaries of state em- 
ployees, the amount of which cannot be ascertained. 

The Revenue Act of 1918 did omit the specific 
exemption of salaries of state employees, but the 
Treasury Department has interpreted the clause in such 
a way as to exempt them nevertheless. 


EXEMPTIONS FOR PuBLIC WELFARE 


Next are the personal exemptions deliberately 
granted for reasons of public welfare. 

The exemption of $1,000 for unmarried and $2,000 
for married persons is justifiable, like the progressive 
rates on higher incomes, on the ground of inability 
of these smaller incomes to pay a direct tax. It would 
be erroneous to assume that persons receiving such 
low incomes cannot pay any tax at all; other countries 
have much lower exemptions, and even here these 
persons are not exempted from the customs duties nor 
from other internal revenue taxes, to say nothing of 
state property taxes. 

In Prussia, for example, the limit of exemption be- 
fore the war was $220, and no European country had 
as high an exemption as $1,000. In fact, our first 
income tax, that of 1862, permitted an exemption of 
only $600. But, if for no other reason, the exemption 
of $1,000 is justified by the expense of collecting the 
tax on smaller amounts. On the other hand a larger 
exemption would create too large a class of citizens 
who did not knowingly contribute to the cost of govern- 
ment. 

Under the peculiar wording of this part of the act, 
it is sometimes possible for a person with one depend- 
ant, other than a wife or husband, to get an exemption 
of $2,200, although the exemption for a married per- 
son with a dependent wife or husband would be only 
$2,000. Another peculiarity is that a man with over 
fifteen dependents might be exempt from normal tax 
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while subject to the surtax. These points, however, 
are of minor importance, and are mentioned only as 
curiosities. 


Sussipy By TAX EXEMPTION 


But the most disputable exemptions are those which 
are really concealed subsidies. In this class belong the 
exemptions of incomes from certain securities such 
as United States bonds, the bonds of territories and 
possessions of the United States, farm loan bonds and 
other securities issued in connection with the system 
of agricultural credit, and bonds of the War Finance 
Corporation. Here also belong the exemptions of 
incomes received by certain organizations not primarily 
for profit, including labor organizations, fraternal so- 
cieties, religious, charitable and educational bodies, 
social clubs, etc. This sort of organization has usually 
been exempt from property taxes under the laws of 
the states. 

There are also some associations organized for the 
pecuniary benefit of their members which have seemed 
deserving of encouragement, such as building and 
loan associations, local mutual insurance companies, 
and cooperative marketing associations. It is harder 
to justify these exemptions than those mentioned just 
previously, but after all they are not of much import- 
ance. The amount of tax thus lost is small, and it is 
not easy for ordinary citizens to evade their proper 
share of taxes by taking advantage of these exemptions. 

The case is different with respect to the exemptions 
of incomes from securities. Mr. K. N. Robins has 
estimated that the par value of exempt securities is 
over $30,000,000,000, including the state and municipal 
issues previously mentioned. The income from such 
investments, all exempt from the normal tax and most- 
ly exempt from the surtax, would be about $1,200,000,- 
000, or one-fifteenth of the total taxable income re- 
ported for the year 1917. This means that taxable 
incomes have to pay a tax one-fifteenth greater than is 
required for the costs of government, in order that 
certain political bodies and other organizations may 
borrow money at slightly less than the market rate, 
and that certain wealthy lenders may enjoy their in- 
comes free of most of the existing income tax and 
all future increases in rate that may take place. 

It is difficult to justify taxing all citizens more in 
order that farmers or governments may borrow money 
more easily, but if the farmers or the states or the 
United States government actually saved what the 
citizens lost, it would not be so bad. 

It is plain, however, that tax exemption does not 
ordinarily enable a saving of more than one or two 
per cent. in interest. A security that would normally 
sell on a 7 per cent. basis would certainly not sell 
at less than 4%4 per cent.—there is a saving of one- 
third, and there is a very extreme case. But if the 
lender’s income is over $90,000, the government loses 
more in taxes than the amount of the saving in interest. 

When the Victory loan was floated, 434 per cent. 
taxable notes and 334 per cent. non-taxable were sold 
at the same price. To the extent that they are held 
by individuals whose income is in excess of $40,000, 
the loss to the government in tax is greater than the 
saving in interest. Looked at in another way tax- 
exempt 314 per cent. Liberty bonds yield only 3% 
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per cent. to a man of moderate means, but nearly 12 
per cent. to a man with a million-dollar income,—that 
is, the amount of income actually left in his hands is 
nearly as great as that from a non-exempt security 
yielding 12 per cent. No wonder that the 314’s sell 
for a higher price than the other issues, which do not 
carry such complete exemption. 

The result is a concentration of non-taxable 
property in the hands of the wealthy, and the creation 
of a class of citizens who receive the benefits of our 
government without contributing their proper share to 
the cost. 

If progressive tax rates are just, and most Amer- 
icans think they are, it is unwise to provide such an 
easy means of evasion; and it is unjust also, because 
of the fact that this means of evasion is only open to 
those who derive their income from property, not to 
those who receive salaries or business profits. 

Ordinarily it is considered proper to tax the so- 
called “unearned” incomes at a higher rate than the 
“earned” ones. The United States government is 
actually doing the opposite, by providing means of es- 
cape for the recipients of unearned incomes, while no 
escape is open for the others. 

There may have been good reasons during the war 
for issuing government securities at a low rate of in- 
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terest by means of tax-exemptions ; there are none for 
continuing the policy in times of peace. 


REVISIONS OF EXEMPTIONS NECESSARY 


The time has come when the whole question of 
exemptions has got to be threshed out, and a definite 
policy adopted. Many worthy and even necessary in- 
dustries are unable to obtain capital because of the 
unfair competition of tax-exempt investments. It is 
enough to mention export trade, building and the rail- 
roads. The representatives of these industries naturally 
ask that their securities receive the same privileges that 
farm loans and municipal enterprises are receiving. 

Would it not be better to restore the equilibrium 
by abolishing exemptions rather than extending them? 
This will be made easier by the fact that a large part 
of the exemptions attached to the $20,000,000,000 of 
United States bonds outstanding will expire under 
existing laws within five years. On the other hand, if 
exemptions are extended we will have a repetition of 
the situation existing in France before the Revolution, 
—a class of wealthy persons paying practically no taxes 
while the poor struggle in vain to support the crushing 
weight of the cost of government,—and such a situa- 
tion would be very likely to lead to a similar result. 


Mortuary Record of Association Members 


REPORTED FROM DECEMBER 26, 1919, To JANUARY 25, 1920. 


Abercrombie, Daniel P., president Crocker National 
Bank, Turners Falls, Mass. 

3all, F. D., cashier, Iowa State Savings Bank, Creston, 
Ta. 

Barr, William J., president, Southwestern National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baxter, James P., president, Portland Savings Bank, 
Portland, Me. 

3ritton, J. Owen, cashier, Merchants National Bank, 
Dayton, O. 

Browne, Daniel G., president, Stockmen’s National 
Bank, Fort Benton, Mont. 

Chapman, Frank, president, 
Odgensburg, N. Y. 

Clapham, Ashton G., former president, Commercial 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Clark, John E., president Peoples Savings Bank, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

Dimick, J. Benjamin, president, Lackawanna Trust 
Company and vice-president First National Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

English, Walter, cashier, Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank, Columbus, O. 

Fort, Henry C., president, Bank of Holly Springs, Miss. 

Grigsby, Henry M., president, Citizens Bank, Pulaski, 
Tenn. 

Habhegger, John, president, Merchants National Bank, 
Watertown, Wis. 

Hasler, Henry, president, Citizens Savings Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

Hicks, De Forest, partner, Coggeshall & Hicks, New 
York, N. Y 


Ogdensburg Bank, 


Lloyd, David McKinney, vice-president, Peoples Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, director, Peoples National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nelson, Stuart Greenleaf, member of Executive 
Council, 1909-1912, former vice-president and 
member of Board of Directors, Seaboard National 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Olcott, Dudley, president, Mechanics & Farmers Na- 
tional Bank, Albany, N. Y. 

Page, Calvin, president, New Hampshire National 
Bank, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Paulin, George Edward, cashier, Fourteenth Street 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Proudfit, A. Ellis, president First 
Madison, Wis. 

Rhea, Henry R., director, Union Trust Company and 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rogers, William C., president, Marion National Bank, 
Lebanon, Ky. 

Rosholt, Kim, president, Union Savings Bank, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Smith, John T., president, Fishkill National Bank, 
Beacon, N. Y. 

Van Gilder, Harry A., vice-president and treasurer, 
Morristown Trust Company, Morristown, N. J. 
Walmsley, Robert Miller, president, Clearing House 

Association, New Orlean, La. 

Wells, Major Frank, president, First National Bank, 
Brewster, N. Y. 

Wilson, Hugh E., secretary, Grand Rapids Trust Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


National Bank, 


Pan-American Solidarity 


Financial and Commercial Bases of Unity 
Are Emphasized at Important Conference 
of Twenty Republics Held in Washington 


By William F. Collins 


Secretary, Commerce and Marine Committee 


American Financial Conference, held January 

19-24 in Washington, Secretary of the Treasury 

Glass said: “The Congress, I feel sure, has ac- 
centuated the common purpose and strengthened the 
bonds of cooperation between the American Repub- 
ics.” Bringing the subject of European rehabilita- 
tion before the conferees, Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board in his address on the final day 
of formal sessions expressed the wish that the ties of 
friendship, now so ‘close, between the countries of 
North, South and Central America may continue per- 
manently and that these countries may work together 
in the restoration of the Old World and cooperate 
always in their own development. 

The Conference was convened at the invitation 
of the President of the United States, who requested 
that official delegates be sent by each of the other 
American Republics to meet with the Secretary of the 
Treasury to discuss the promotion of closer commer- 
cial and financial relations between the American Re- 
publics and the removal of obstacles in the way of 
stable financial conditions throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. There were present delegates from Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

For business-like accomplishment, the work of the 
Conference was carried on largely through commit- 


GS amescan up the results of the Second Pan- 


tees. There was a Group Committee for each of the 


South and Central American Republics, the Minister 
of Finance or other leading representative of the 
country in question serving on such committee with 
his national confreres. On each Group Committee 
was a special representative of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the balance of the committee membership 
being made up in each case of bankers, exporters, 
engineering authorities and other United States citizens 
long familiar with inter-American affairs invited by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to join him, as repre- 
senting the people of the United States, in the con- 
ferences. 

There were some three hundred of these unofficial 
conferees, including many members of the American 
Bankers Association. President Richard S. Hawes of 
the Association, who, together with First Vice-Presi- 
dent John S. Drum, was at Washington for the Con- 
ference, called attention during the Conference to the 
attendance of scores of bankers from all over the coun- 
try as proof of the fact that “international finance as 


it affects the United States and our banking institu- 
tions generally has passed from theoretical discussion 
to practicalities.” Mr. Hawes added: “The Associa- 
tion stands for closer and more productive relations 
between the Americas. It wants financial develop- 
ments in both hemispheres on sound lines, and insists 
that they be dictated by business common sense. It 
welcomes such opportunities as those afforded by the 
present Conference for frank, round-table discussion 
by business men of business problems.” 

The recommendations of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, adopted by the Conference, were, among other 
things, that there be developed increased use of ac- 
ceptances for the purpose of financial transactions in- 
volving the export and import of goods, the hope at 
the same time being expressed that the United States 
might offer a widening market for long-time Latin- 
American securities. It was recommended that the 
name of the International High Commission, the per- 
manent standing committee of the Conference, be 
changed to the Inter-American High Commission, the 
better to indicate its constituency and sphere of work. 
It was recommended that the legislation of certain 
states of this country be so modified as to permit opera- 
tion of branches of Latin-American banks within their 
jurisdiction, under proper regulation; that the Inter- 
American High Commission study the possibility of 
securing uniformity and equality of treatment in laws 
regulating foreign corporations in Latin America, that 
the Commission be asked to further the establishment 
of an international gold fund, and that it bring to 
the notice of the American Government the desira- 
bility of adopting a uniform law on the subject of 
checks. 

Other recommendations of the committee adopted 
by the Conference were for the better protection of 
patents, trademarks and copyrights; for the improve- 
ment of transportation, postal and telegraph facilities 
and for the taking of steps toward securing uniformity 
in bills of lading; that the commercial attache system 
be extended with appropriate training for all branches 
of the foreign service; that the metric system be em- 
ployed, and that the importation of raw materials 
into any country shall not be prevented by prohibitive 
duties. 

The committee also recommended that the banking 
interests of the United States study the possibility 
of financial relief to Europe by repaying Latin-Amer- 
ican obligations held in Europe by means of new loans 
granted in the United States to the respective Latin- 
American countries. It was recommended that the 
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Inter-American High Commission be asked to study 
the creation of a tribunal for the adjustment of ques- 
tions of a commercial or financial nature involving 
two or more American countries and the determina- 
tion of such questions by law and equity; that the 
Commission be asked to study the best method of avoid- 
ing simultaneous double taxation of individuals and 
corporations in Latin-American countries, and that the 
Webb law be amended to permit American companies, 
importing or dealing in raw materials produced abroad, 
to form, under proper government regulations, organi- 
zations enabling such companies to compete on terms 
of equality with companies of other countries associated 
for the conduct of such business. 
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While the Conference took affirmative action on 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions, the delega- 
tions of Bolivia, Brazil and Venezuela noted reserva- 
tions dealing, for the most part, with amplifications of 
certain sections or recommending changes in verbiage. 

The social functions coincident with the Conference 
were numerous. The official delegates were enter- 
tained after the Conference at the Naval Academy, 
in Philadelphia and vicinity and in New York. A 
dinner was tendered them in New York by the Pan- 
American society of the United States, and they were 
entertained at luncheon by the directors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


More Light on Federal Aid 


UnitTepD STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1920. 


To the Editor, 
Journal of the American Bankers Association. 


Sir: I have read with interest Mr. Leo Day Wood- 
worth’s article entitled “Federal Aid vs. Budget Con- 
trol” in a recent issue of your Journal. It presents a 
very real evil. There is a constantly increasing tend- 
ency by the people of the several states, as well as 
state officers, to race to Washington and ask appropria- 
tions for every conceivable purpose. The schools, 


primarily a matter of state concern, are to be aided by 


the Federal government. Highways, under various 
implied powers, are to be promoted the same way. 
The River and Harbor Bill has long been a public 
scandal. It provides an annual expenditure of from 
thirty millions up, mostly up. Occasionally it is re- 
duced some millions by a determined attack upon it. 
It has more rat holes than any other appropriation 
bill known. It is a combination of local interests, 
one for all and all for one. Everybody for himself 
and the treasury for us all is the slogan. More private 
axes are ground in this annual nuisance than in all 
other alleged internal improvements combined. 

Every time a new insect manages to cross the ocean 
in a bale of foreign merchandise and lodges on our 
shores a.state raises a lusty howl of the great insect 
invasion. Instead of stamping it out by prompt action 
under the reserve powers of the state as well as part 
of its duty, it appoints a highly respectable committee 
to wait on Congress. The Appropriation Committee 
is besieged through its constituents. Meanwhile the 
offensive insect having multiplied appears in other 
states. This serves to unify all the states so threatened 
and off they go and by joint assault secure the needed 
Federal aid. The last eight or ten years has been the 
very summertime and season of greatest contentment 
to these gentlemen. Every bug, worm, fungus growth 
and disease affecting the animal or vegetable kingdom 
has been investigated by Federal agents. The expendi- 
tures have mounted into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Every process known to agriculture, dairy and 
gardening has been the subject of Federal investigation 


and aid. Cottage cheese, how to extract a green apple 
from the throat of an injudicious calf running at large 
in the orchard, the delousing of dogs and the cure for 
chicken pip have all shared in government bounties. 
The great horde of Federal agents running about over 
the country are a pest to the average farmer and stock- 
raiser. The official ignorance of many of these agents 
is in proportion to the increase of their compensation. 
The whole scheme is wrong as well as ridiculous. 
Public sentiment must be reached. As long as these 
periodical forays are made on Congress there will be 
some response. 

States should be taught to take care of themselves. 
The larger ones would if professional busybodies would 
let them alone, but the easiest victim of the blue sky 
laws on the Western Hemisphere is the United States 
Government. What Uncle Sam falls for beggars 
description. These are piping times for large appro- 
priations. Prices are high, taxes are higher, and the 
majority of those who are shouting for the old flag 
and appropriations pay no taxes and are consequently 
enthusiastic about increasing the taxes others pay. A 
state should be taught by public sentiment to take care 
of all its own activities embraced in its reserved powers. 
The Federal Government ought to return to its own 
enumerated powers or those expressly necessary to 
execute such powers. 

A budget will help. I note, however, the same 
inveterate propensity relating to the budget found in 
other evils. We expect the virtue of a good law to 
dispense with the necessity of a proper execution of 
that law. I would rather havea poor law well executed 
than a good law poorly executed. Public sentiment 
is the remedy and it must be reached by a return to 
more economic methods of living. We are suffering 
from national joy riding. We are burning too much 
gasoline, riding in too many high-priced automobiles, 
wearing too many silk skirts, high-priced footgear, 
eating the best cuts of meat and generally behaving 
like Vitellius, the glutton, or Heliogabalus, the spend- 
thrift. Both came to grief. We are headed on the 
broad downward road that ends in bankruptcy and a 
slow recovery to the sensible basis on which national 
prosperity rests. 

LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN. 


New Phase in Savings Banking 


Importance of Reaching the Family as a Unit Now Recognized by 
Home Service Departments—Teaching the Value of the Budget 


By Leo Day Woodworth 


Secretary Savings Bank Section 


has been the unit to which every appeal for 
savings and thrift was directed by savings 
bankers. 

A tendency to substitute the family group as the 
economic unit in such work has become very promi- 
nent—in fact, this change is so logical and of such 
evident value to bankers in the performance of a 
distinct public service which cannot be evaded, that 
a detailed description of one plan for meeting the pres- 
ent need is deemed necessary. 


Ts individual depositor, in practically all cases, 


Economics DEPARTMENT 


The home economics or home service department 
of a bank is the plan now being perfected for applica- 
tion of the principle. The first work of this kind 
was described by Myron T. Herrick, President of the 
Society for Savings in Cleveland and then Chairman 
of the Committee on Service to Members of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section, American Bankers Association, in 
an article on “Home Economics and the Savings 
Bank,” which appeared in this JouRNAL, March, 1919. 

The enlarged interest in the work during the past 
few months may be credited to the women who were 
called into the government’s savings division and who 
gave special attention to ways for reaching the women 
in the homes. It was one of those war workers, Mrs. 
Clarence Renshaw, who established the home ‘service 
department in the People’s Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, who contributed the article “The 
Home Service Department” to the last issue of this 
JOURNAL. 

S. Fred Strong, President of the Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association, has requested 
special investigation and report on the subject by the 
Section’s Committee on Service to Members, which is 
now composed of the following: 

W. D. Longyear, Chairman, vice-president Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles; E. K. Satterlee, 
Vice-Chairman, president Franklin Savings Bank, New 
York City; Howard Biddulph, treasurer Bloomfield 
Savings Institution, Bloomfield, N. J.; Jos. R. Noel, 
president Noel State Bank, Chicago; Louis Betz, treas- 
urer State, Savings Bank, St. Paul; C. J. Obermayer, 
president Greater New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn; 
John W. B. Brand, treasurer Springfield Institution 
for Savings, Springfield, Mass.; John P. Kirby, presi- 
dent Provident Savings Bank, Estharville, Iowa. 

The general purpose of the home economics de- 
partment received an earlier application in the work 
of the agricultural colleges and their extension courses, 
which have made available much valuable experience 
and quite a variety of printed matter. 


As to the real value of such a department in any 
bank, for men-as well as women, we can cite the report 
of Miss Sarah J. MacLeod, manager of the home 
economics bureau of the Society for Savings in Cleve- 
land, to the effect that over 500 calls were made at 
her desk during the four weeks beginning with De- 
cember 15th last, and the People’s Savings and Trust 
Company in Pittsburgh, during a corresponding seven 
weeks, distributed 704 copies of the family budget 
book to personal callers. While the reports from Miss 
S. Agnes Donham, assistant director of the savings 
division of the First Federal Reserve District for work 
in the Commonwealth Trust Company of Boston, and 
of Mrs. Florence A. Warner for work in several banks 
in Maine, do not indicate as much inquiry, correspond- 
ing favor was shown if we consider the conditions 
under which the work in New England was conducted. 
In Maine, it is being supported for the next few 
months by the Maine State Chamber of Commerce and 
Agricultural League, as the savings division of their 
reserve district withdrew its support on January 1. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FAMILY AS A UNIT 


Practically the only plan, as already stated, for en- 
couraging saving and thrift in the past has been by an 
appeal to individuals. The relation of the savings 
bank has been to the individual depositors. Although 
one object of school savings systems has been the sug- 
gestion which would be carried home to parents, the 
main appeal in industrial savings systems has been 
to the individual workman. 

The home economics bureau, on the other hand, 
develops a plan which assumes the united attention of 
all members of the family. Regardless of whether the 
plan is carried into the family circle by one member 
of it, its operation presupposes careful and constant 
thought by every member. Even though the bank ac- 
count may be in the name of the husband, we may 
assume that its growth will depend very largely upon 
the efforts of the wife. The purpose of the home 
economics idea is to provide her with a definite plan 
based upon reason and experience. 

Also, the discussion of the limitations upon and the 
purposes of the family income should thereby come to 
the attention of the children—that they may not grow 
up with the idea that “money grows on bushes.” 

We need not here discuss the need for saving. It 
is being discussed not only in press and pulpit but in 
practically every society and gathering where the top- 
ics of the hour are at all germane. 

But there is one question which confronts us all, 
and especially every wage earner who is troubled by 
the high cost of living, How? 
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The one and only reply can be made by reference 
to the personal accounts of the inquirer—of the family 
group. This emphasizes the importance of the family 
budget. 

While this examination must be made by the indi- 
viduals concerned, it has been demonstrated that the 
assistance of a disinterested expert is gladly accepted. 
Of course the idea of confidence is essential, and we 
are not surprised that this feature is emphasized in 
much of the advertising by banks which have tried 
the plan. 

Thus the Merrill Trust Company of Bangor, Maine, 
publishes a leaflet entitled “A Confidential Service” in 
which we read—‘“Come in and consult in absolute con- 
fidence and privacy.” And also: “Mrs. Warner knows 
a simple and effective way to solve your problem. 
Come in and talk with her in absolute confidence and 
you will get some real inspiration on how better to 
meet the high cost of living.” 

The First Auburn (Maine) Trust Company says, 
in an advertisement—“‘Avail yourself of our free bud- 
get service * * * Confidential and expert advice on 
how to make your household money buy more* * * 
Practical pointers on how to meet the high cost of 
living * * * Come in and consult in absolute privacy 
and confidence,” etc. 

To further summarize the need and value of a 
budget, a statement by George S. Mumford, president 
of the Commonwealth Trust Company, Boston, says: 

“A budget or schedule of anticipated expenses for 
a definite period in the future is, in business affairs, 
recognized as an absolute essential and the present 
plan provides for the adoption of the budget system by 
individuals in their homes and domestic affairs. If a 
business which provides a family income is conducted 
along proper business lines with a carefully worked- 
out budget, it would appear to be desirable to run the 
business of spending the income on like methods.” 


VALUE OF THE BUDGET 


Some of the practical value of the family budget 
is indicated in the folder of the Casco Mercantile 
Company of Portland, Maine, on the cover of which 
we read as follows: 


Resolved: 
That I Will Save 
SOMETHING 
During 1920 


Savings is not as difficult as most folks 
think. A Home Budget and a simple expense 
account will almost automatically see to it 
that savings are made—provided the will to 
save is present. If you have really wanted 
to save but have found it hard, and if you 
still want to “lay by something for a rainy 
day,” you are cordially invited to use our 


Free Budget Service 
(confidential) 
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The circular contains the following interesting 
paragraphs: 

“Mrs. A. was shocked to learn she was spending 
$5.50 a week for meat for three people. She deter- 
mined to learn how this amount could be reduced. 
Our budget service told her, and for the past month 
her meat bill has averaged $2.20 a week. She has 
saved $3.30 a week in one item alone, and her family 
is just as well nourished as before. 

“Mrs. B. was spending more for clothes than her 
income warranted. With our budget expert’s help she 
has inventoried the family’s wardrobe, planned the 
clothing needs for the next year and learned that by 
sticking to her plan, she can save $120 a year— 
$10 a month for her bank account. 

“Mrs. C. was in debt and constantly worried. Her 
husband did not approve of her asking for help with 
her money problems, but she came to our home budget 
department for assistance. In five weeks, through 
sticking to a budget, she has paid $20 on the debt 
and put $5 in the savings bank. Her husband is 
now a convert to the budget system. * * * 

“Do you know that out of 100 men at the age of 
65, 36 have died, 4 are wealthy, 6 self-supporting by 
labor, and 54 are dependent upon relatives, children, 
or charity for support? 

“At the age of 75, 63 are dead, 60 of whom left no 
estate, 3 are wealthy, 34 are dependent upon children, - 
relatives or charity for support, and 95 per cent. of 
these will not have sufficient means to defray funeral 
expenses.” 

A statement on “The Family Budget” by Mrs. 
Samuel Lumpkin, director of the women’s division of 
the War Loan Organization of the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve District, makes the following statement on the 
value of the family budget plan: 


“Because no business can succeed without keeping 
accurate record of its affairs; 

“Because the family budget conduces to a definite 
worked-out plan, taking into account the available 
income and how much of it should be appropriated 
to the necessities and wants of the family; 

“Because it makes one know one’s needs, count the 
cost, study and compare each month’s records; 

“Because it helps each member of the family to 
get more out of the home by making its surroundings 
sanitary, comfortable and attractive: 

“a—iBy choosing furniture that is pleasing to look 
at, comfortable and easy to care for; 

“b—By providing simple, well-cooked, 
planned, palatable meals; 

“c—By selecting clothes which are comfortable, 
suitable and becoming.” 


well- 


BuGDET CLASSIFICATION 


The items which enter into the family budget, and 
their classification for reference purposes, have been 
worked out in some detail, although at the present 
time we would not attempt to submit a standard form. 
Opinions will differ as to the relative importance of 
different items. However, we submit the plan of the 
savings division of the First Federal Reserve District 
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TENTATIVE DIVISIONS AND ITEMS* 
(Quoted from circular of Savings Division, First Federal Reserve District) 


Foop CLOTHING SHELTER 


OPERATING HIGHER LIFE 


Rent 
Interest on mort- 


gage 


FIXED CHARGES Church dues 
Club dues 
Income Taxf 
Magazine subscriptions 
Newspaper subscriptions 
Tuition 
Personal allowances 
Automobile: 
License 
Garage 
Registration 


Water (if not metered) 
Regular service 
Telephone 


POSSIBLE TO 
ESTIMATE 


Taxes (house) 
Business carfare 
Insurance (fire) 


New materials 
New clothing 


Groceries Philanthropy 
Amusements 


Concerts 


Water (if metered) 
oal 
Wood 


Vegetables 
Fruits 


Outside meals 
Out of season 
foods 


NECESSARY TO LIMIT Cleansing 


Repairs 


Repairs (house) 


Gas 

Electricity 
Household supplies 
Laundry 


Extra service 

Long distance tele- 
phone 

Repair and replace- 


Carfares (personal) 
Automobile (running ex- 
penses) 


Doctor, dentist 
Travel 

Books 

Gifts 


Automobile: 
Repair 
Equipment 
Entertaining 
New equipment 
Personal indulgences: 
Candy 
Tobacco 
| Flowers, etc. 


ment of equipment 
Extra laundry 
Incidentals: 
Express 
Postage 
House, carfare, etc. 


*Other items may be necessary to meet individual needs, and some items in this list will be eliminated by many families. 
{Income tax may be subtracted from gross income at same time deduction is made for savings. 


SAVING IS EASY—IF YOU SPEND BY PLAN 


as being an excellent illustration of how the various 
items should be classified with a view both to refresh- 
ing the memory and also to emphasizing their relative 
importance. 

It will be noticed that in the Boston outline there 
is no column for “Savings,” although the schedule pub- 
lished by the Pittsburgh bank includes such a column 
at the left side because it receives first attention, as 
we will indicate below. 


MAKING THE BUDGET 


The consideration to be given to budget items and 
the tentative compilation thereof have already been in- 
dicated in this JouRNAL for January, p. 357, and we 
may summarize them as follows: 


First, underestimate income and overestimate ex- 
penses. 

Second, realize that income is not elastic, but that 
an allowance for one item is then unavailable for an- 
other. 

Third, make savings a first charge on income. 


Fourth, da not disturb savings, but let them accu- 
mulate with a view to permanent investment. 

We find the same plan followed in Boston and in 
Maine, where savings, including life insurance and also 
income taxes, are deducted before the balance of the 
income is distributed. 

Thus, illustration is made for a family of five with 
an income of $2500. $500 is set aside for savings and 
the remainder is divided into five equal parts of $400 
each for the main divisions of food, clothing, shelter, 
operating and higher living. Any additions required 
for rent, food or otherwise, will result in addition to 
that part and subtraction from some other, presumably 
from “higher living.” 


RULES AS TO THE BUDGET 


The New England plan includes certain rules 
which it is believed will help in making any family 
budget, which we abbreviate as follows: 

1. Be sure that every member of the family will 
cooperate. 
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2. Consider and define the standards of living 
which are to be maintained in the family, and 

3. List all possible expenditures with reference 
to that standard. 

4. Divide those expenditures under the five main 
divisions mentioned above, and 

5. Divide each such group under three heads of 
charges fixed, possible to estimate and necessary to 
limit. 

6. Decide how much should be saved and subtract 
it from the total income. Income tax mav be sub- 
tracted at the same time. 

7. Divide balance of the income into the five parts 
as indicated above. 

8. Decide on the smallest amount for which 
nourishing, satisfying food can be provided and make 
any necessary additions and subtractions as indicated 
above to provide that amount. 

9. Determine the rent, including business carfare. 

10. Estimate expense for clothing, which should 
not exceed a fifth of the income allotted to it and in 
small families it may well be less. 

11. Operating expenses, including heat, light, wa- 


ter, laundry and incidentals, should be based on former 
Leakages are believed to occur mostly in this 


bills. 
group. 

12. The amount remaining for “higher living” in- 
cludes personal expenditures and might well be divided 
into separate allowances for the various members of 
the family. 

13. The totals must be harmonized by modification 
or elimination so as to balance with the total income. 

We quote: “Poor budgeting with a record is far 
better than no budget. The records will help make the 
second budget better. A record of expenditures com- 
pared with a budget makes improved spending pos- 
sible. The mistakes of last year may thus point the 
way to success this year.” 


THE Bank’s FUNCTION 


The real need for such work as described above is 
obvious—especially under conditions which now pre- 
vail. There is an occasional banker who doubts the 
wisdom of undertaking it in financial institutions. 

But the banks which have actually begun it and 
those which are expecting to undertake it believe both 
in the value of the results which may be accomplished 
and in the propriety of it being at the expense of the 
banks whether mutual or capital stock in form of or- 
ganization. 

Such work is justified as a publicity feature, even 
regardless of all other phases. Although the budget 
books which are being distributed by the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh banks are expensive, costing about 50 cents 
each, and the manager must be a woman of special 
ability and experience, the total cost to the institution 
is moderate when compared with other expenses which 
are charged to publicity. It may not be too much to 
assert that this is the one form of publicity which 
reaches the small saver and the home circle in a prac- 
tical way which is readily appreciated. It is a service 
where service is needed. 

But it has been demonstrated that a home service 
department requires the active cooperation of the head 
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officials in the bank and must be given prominence. 
It must be forced at first. 

Thus, the two institutions which have given it 
whole-hearted support and as a consequence report 
inquiries of over one hundred per week, not only give 
newspaper publicity to the work and facilitate the ap- 
pearance of its manager on the programs of women’s 
clubs and organizations of industrial workers, but they 
place the department in the lobby of the bank con- 
venient for the most casual caller. 


PUBLICITY FOR THE DEPARTMENT 


Among the various plans which have proved suc- 
cessful as means for reaching the family group, are 
the following: 


1. Announcement to depositors by mail and in 
pass books. 

2. Reference to the department in speaking to 
callers at the bank. 

3. Advertising in newspapers, and very effective 
results are reported from street car cards in Pitts- 
burgh. 

4. Encouraging personal remarks by patrons to 
their friends. 

5. Lectures by the department manager and also 
by bank officials. Small intimate meetings may be as 
productive of results as large gatherings. 


The Pittsburgh bank has been particular to ask 
each individual requesting a budget book as to where 
he heard of the service. The replies indicate that 
about one-fourth were in response to the original circu- 
lar letter to depositors, another fourth were bank cus- 
tomers who have noticed the department when calling 
at the bank, one-fourth have seen the street car ad- 
vertisements, and another fourth have been those who 
noticed a friend’s book or have heard about the service 
through conversation. 


INCIDENTAL. RESULTS 


A statement in connection with the work in Boston 
thus summarizes the incidental results of a home econ- 
omics service: 


“The banks will gain the interest of the public by 
a novel attempt to help reduce the high cost of living; 
they will receive general advertising through the spe- 
cial publicity given to the project; (savings accounts 
will be increased) customers will carry larger balances, 
and eventually have more money for investment. 

“The people will receive individual assistance in 
solving the financial problems of their home; their 
eyes will be opened to leaks in their household expendi- 
tures; opportunity will be given them to gain knowl- 
edge in regard to savings and investments. 

“Greater general interest in budgets, which may 
eventually extend to the subject of national budget, 
should be developed by the project. A national spirit 
of thrift should result. 

“Budget makers will find that they save more 
money; release money for better uses and get greater 
satisfaction and value from money expended.” 

And by way of final summary, the following quota- 
tion is well worth a careful reading. It is from the 
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attractive booklet issued by the bank mentioned there- 
in, the title being: 


“BRINGING THE BANK TO You” 


“The People’s Savings and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh believe that a bank should be more to the 
citizens of the community than a place for the mere 
depositing and withdrawal of money. They believe 
that the relation between the banker and the individual 
should be as close and as confidential as the relation 
between physician and patient. 

“Undoubtedly it has been the fault of the banks 
that they are not closer to the people. As a rule the 
bankers have been so busy attending to their own busi- 
ness that they have been negligent of the fact that 
very many people regard banks and bankers in terms 
of marble buildings and mahogany furniture. 

“Bankers have been either too busy or too indiffer- 
ent to draw the curtain aside and prove that banks 
are but men and women—usually very human men and 
women. It took the war to bring these facts forcibly 
home to the bankers of this country. 


“SoME THINGS THEY DipNn’t KNow” 


“Thousands of people visited our bank for the first 
time when they came to make payments on their Lib- 
erty Bonds. In many cases it was their first trip to 
any bank. They were interested. They wanted to 
know things. Yet often they were afraid or ashamed 
to ask. The questions that they did ask, simple as 
they were from the viewpoint of the banker, proved 
that the rank and file of industrious men and women 
have had neither the time nor the opportunity to learn 
the many ways in which a bank can be useful to them 
in their every-day living. 

“One housewife confided that she had long wanted 
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to have a checking account but wasn’t quite sure that 
she knew how to fill out a check—and she was an in- 
telligent woman. A man skilled in his particular busi- 
ness said, in confidence, that he did not want to show 
his ignorance by asking how interest was figured on 
a savings account. It was no discredit to him that he 
didn’t know, because figures didn’t happen to be in 
his line. 

“Again, a good customer was embarrassed by being 
asked to fill out her own deposit ticket. A very 
simple thing, but she had never learned to do it and 
hesitated to ask because of a false feeling of shame. 
We want you to remember that the Home Service 
Department has been established largely to encourage 
people to ask questions. 


“For Our Mutua BENEFIT” 


“In a word, the company is starting the Home 
Service Department to help the men and women, the 
girls and boys who are striving earnestly to make life 
more than a mere day-to-day existence. It will be the 
privilege of this bureau to offer these earnest workers 
practical suggestions about the business of getting 
along in the world; to answer questions, however 
simple, about their financial affairs; and to help them 
budget their income and so make spending more than 
a mere matter of impulse. 

“Whether or not this departmerit will be of direct 
benefit to their particular institution the officers and 
directors consider of secondary importance. It is their 
belief that the community will appreciate and be 
benefited by the service. Whatever helps the com- 
munity helps every individual and organization in the 
community. 

“We ask for your cooperation in their effort to 
make a real contribution to the civic welfare of this 
community through their Home Service Department.” 


Community 


By Henry A. MoEHLENPAH 
Member Federal Reserve Board. 


I do not believe it is necessary longer to try to prove 
to any banker what it means to mobilize reserves. 
This has been a proved fact and instead of pyramiding 
as we used to in the old days we find now a foundation 
in the mobilized reserves of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, upon which we can build a strong superstructure 
of credit. If the assistance of these reserves in the 
Federal reserve system has not yet appealed to you 
as being the foundation of your own business as bank- 
ers, I shall not waste time to argue further. It is 
obvious and self-evident if not appreciated. The larger 
contribution you make to those reserves, the stronger 
your bank will be and the greater your ability to serve 
your community. If you are still on the side lines as 
I have indicated, you are still building upon the contri- 
bution and service of others. : 

To those of you who as bankers appreciate the new 
responsibility upon you as community builders and as 
trustees of the people’s money, I ask for your very 


careful consideration of the importance to you of plac- 
ing your banks in the Federal reserve system, and hav- 
ing that close complete relationship which assures ab- 
solute safety for the future, whatever problems may 
be. 

You will be a part of a Federal institution, which 
is nation-wide, cohesive, a complete financial organiz- 
ation having full respect for every interest of our peo- 
ple; an organization controlled by the strongest gov- 
ernment on the face of the earth; a system which to- 
day consists of 7,821 national banks and 1,108 state 
institutions, with a total capital of $1,527,171,000 and 
a surplus of $1,312,105,000 and with total resources 
of $30,280,234,000 indicate a financial machine of 
strength and one of co-operative power without com- 
pare, an institution which has in its control over two 
billion dollars worth of gold, the greatest amount of 
gold ever assembled in the history of the world in the 
control of any one government. 
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AVID FRANKLIN HOUSTON of St. Louis, 

D Secretary of Agriculture in the Cabinet of 

President Wilson since the beginning of his 

administration, has been appointed Secretary 

of the Treasury to succeed Carter Glass, who has been 
named Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. Houston was born in North Carolina in 1866, 
was educated at South Carolina College and Harvard, 
taught ancient languages at South Carolina College, 
was Superintendent of Schools at Spartanburg, S. C., 
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Houston 


was Professor of Political Science at Harvard and 
Dean of the Faculty, was President of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas and President of the 
University of Texas, and was Chancellor of Washing- 
ton University at St. Louis when appointed Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Besides being a member of the Organization Com- 
mittee which set the machinery of the Federal reserve 
system in motion, he was also active in the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Farm Loan System. 
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Legal Department 


Thomas B. Paton, 


General Counsel 


State Chartered Members as Government 
Depositaries 


BILL has been introduced by Congressman 
A McFadden of Pennsylvania (H. R. 11, 918, 

Jan. 20, 1920) and referred to the Committee 

on Banking and Currency to amend Section 
9 of the Federal Reserve Act. It is as follows: 


Be it Enacted, etc. “That Section 9 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act be amended by adding thereto a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“All banks or trust companies incorporated by special law 
or organized under the general laws of any state, which 
are members of the Federal reserve system, when designated 
for that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be 
depositaries of public money, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary; and they may also be em- 
ployed as financial agents of the government; and they shall 
perform all such reasonable duties, as depositaries of public 
money and financial agents of the government, as may be 
required of them. The Secretary of the Treasury shall re- 
quire of the banks and trust companies thus designated satis- 
factory security, by the deposit of United States bonds or 
otherwise, for the safe keeping and prompt payment of the 
public money deposited with them and for the faithful per- 
formance of their duties as financial agents of the govern- 
ment. 


At the convention in St. Louis, last September, the 
State Bank Section of the Association adopted a reso- 


lution urging that State Chartered Banking Institu- 
tions that are members of the Federal Reserve System 
should be eligible to designation as Government De- 
positaries and requested that the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Association should use the legislative 
machinery of the Association to obtain legislation by 
Congress to that end. The resolution further recited 
that “the State Bank Section would particularly ap- 
preciate the support of the National Bank Section in 
obtaining such legislation.” 

Following this, the Administrative Committee at 
its meeting in November acted upon such request and 
referred the matter to the Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation of the Association for action. 

Under the existing Federal statutes, as interpreted 
by Counsel of the Federal Reserve Board, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has no authority to make general 
government deposits in other institutions than national 
banks. The bill now introduced by Congressman Mc- 
Fadden would make State Chartered Institutions 
which are members of the Federal reserve system, 
eligible as Government Depositaries and support of 
the bill is requested of members generally. 


State Legislation in 1920 


HE following states will hold regular sessions 
of their legislatures during the year 1920: 


WHEN CONVENES 
1920 

. 1920 
1920 

. 1920 
. 1920 
. 1920 
. 1920 
. 1920 
. 1920 
. 1920 
. 1920 
. 1920 


The particular subjects of legislation recommended 
by the American Bankers Association to be urged for 


STATE 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
New Jersey 


Porto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Virginia 


enactnient through state organizations in the various 
states are the following: 


The Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 

The Uniform Bills of Lading Act. 

The Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 

False Statements for Credit. 

Derogatory Statements Affecting Banks. 

Liability for Payment of Forged or Raised Checks. 
Checks or Drafts without Funds. 

Burglary with Explosives. 

Payment of Deposits in Two Names. 

Payment of Deposits in Trust. 

Competency of Notaries of Banks and other Corpora- 


— 


tions. 

Limit of liability of a bank for non-payment of check 
through error. 

Bank Transactions after twelve o’clock noon on Sat- 
urdays. 

Legalizing the sending of checks direct to the drawee. 

Enabling legislation to authorize state banks and trust 
companies to join Federal reserve system,» 


& 
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Bills upon the above subjects, except those already 
enacted in the particular state, were forwarded last 
December to Secretaries of the State Bankers Associa- 
tions and heads of the various banking departments 
and the enactment of such measures recommended and 
urged. The campaign for the enactment of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law has been narrowed down to 
the State of Georgia, for every other state in the Union 
now has this law upon its statute books. The Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act also has been passed in a very 
large number of states. The State of New Jersey has 
now passed all of the measures recommended by the 
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American Bankers Association with the exception of, 
a single provision in connection with legislation relating 
to membership in Federal reserve banks and this will 
be taken up by the Secretary of the Association this 
year. 

While there are only eleven states and Porto Rico 
which hold regular sessions this year we trust that 
the same good record will be made, proportionately, 
as last year when in the 41 states which held sessions 
during 1919 over sixty measures recommended by the 
American Bankers Association were passed. 


Opinions of the General Counsel 


LIABILITY OF GOVERNMENT ON STOLEN 
REGISTERED BONDS 


Where registered Liberty bonds have been stolen, 
the payce’s assignment forged and acknowledged and 
the bonds accepted and cancelled by the Treasury De- 
partment and new bonds issued, the Government is li- 
able to the true owner of the stolen bonds who should 
petition the Treasury Department or bring suit in the 
Court of Claims or Federal District Court for reim- 
bursement—There is also a liability on the part of the 
oficial who certified the acknowledgment of the 
forged assignment. 


From Oklahoma—We would like your opinion on the mat- 
ter of the recovery of stolen registered liberty bonds. We 
held these bonds for a patron for safekeeping. They were 
stolen from this bank, assignment made before an officer of 
a bank in Louisiana, who acknowledged the assignment under 
his official signature and bank seal. We suppose the thief rep- 
resented himself as being the lawful owner of the bonds. The 
real owner had never made assignment. The assignment has 
been accepted by the Treasury Department who now hold 
the cancelled bonds. We requested the department to have 
caveats entered against the assignment, but are advised by 
the Treasury Department that the assignment was executed 
before the request was received.. Can we recover from the 
Government, and what procedure should be taken? 


This is a case where registered Liberty bonds of the 
United States have been stolen, the assignment thereof 
by the payee forged or made without authority, such 
assignment being acknowledged before a bank officer 
in Louisiana and recognized by the Treasury Depart- 
ment which has cancelled the original bonds and issued 
new bonds to the assignee. 

The question is whether the original payee and 
owner of the bonds can recover from the Government 
and what is the procedure? 

; The United States Revised Statutes provides as fol- 
Ows: 


Sec. 3704. Whenever it is proved to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, by clear and satisfactory evidence, that any duly 
registered bond of the United States, bearing interest, issued 
for valuable consideration in pursuance of law, has been lost 
or destroyed, so that the same is not held by any person 
as his own property, the Secretary shall issue a duplicate of 
such registered bond, of like amount, and bearing like in- 
terest and marked in the like manner as the bond so proved 
to be lost or destroyed, 


Sec. 3705. The owner of such missing bond shall first file 
in the Treasury a bond in a penal sum equal to the amount of 
such missing bond, and the interest which would accrue there- 
on, until the principal thereof becomes due and payable, with 
two good and sufficient sureties, residents of the United States, 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, with con- 
dition to indemnify and save harmless the United States from 
any claim because of the lost or destroyed bond. 


The above, it is seen, provides the procedure under 
which the owner of a lost or destroyed registered bond 
may obtain a duplicate by giving bond of indemnity. 
It covers a case where the bond has been lost before 
it has been presented to the treasury for redemption. 
It does not cover a case like the present where the 
bond has been redeemed and cancelled, upon forged 
assignment, and a new bond issued. 

So far, however, as concerns the obligation of the 
Government to make good to the owner the amount of 
a registered bond stolen from him but as to which he 
still retains title, after redemption by the Government 
to a holder without title under forged assignment, the 
act would seem to recognize a liability of the Govern- 
ment in its provision for a bond of indemnity; that is 
to say, if a registered bond was duly assigned by the 
owner who afterwards made false claim of loss and ob- 
tained a duplicate, the statute recognizes the liability 
of the Government to the orig:.1al assignee by requir- 
ing a bond of indemnity to protect against such con- 
tingency and equally, therefore, where the Govern- 
ment redeems a bond under forged assignment, it is 
reasonable to assume that its liability to the original 
owner remains. Otherwise there would be little ad- 
vantage in having Government bonds registered. 

There is only one case on record, which I can find, 
which is analogous. German Bank of Memphis v. 
United States, 148 U. S. 573, 13 Sup. Ct. Rep. 702. 
In that case registered bonds of the United States had 
been issued to “M. E. Cochran, executor or assigns.” 
Cochran died and one Anderson was appointed ad- 
ministrator de bonis non. He obtained possession of 
the bonds, took them to a bank and requested the bank 
to sell them for him, exhibiting a paper from the 
Treasury Department at Washington to the effect that 
as the successor of Cochran he had power to transfer 
them. The bank transmitted the bonds to the register 
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of the treasury stating that the bank did not wish to be 
responsible for any irregularities in the papers. The 
register replied that there was on file in that office 
satisfactory power in favor of the bank to transfer the 
bonds and subsequently, at request of the bank, issued 
new bonds to the bank or assigns. These bonds were 
sold and the proceeds passed to the credit of Anderson, 
the administrator, who embezzled them. Suit was 
thereupon begun against the bank by the heirs of the 
estate represented by Cochran and Anderson and the 
bank was held liable as participant in a breach of 
trust. The bank paid the judgment and then filed a 
petition in the treasury department for the payment of 
the money. The petition was referred to the solicitor 
of the treasury, who advised that the amount for which 
the bonds were sold should be paid by the Government, 
but the Secretary of the Treasury thought the claim 
presented was not of such a nature as to be properly 
adjudicated by him. A second petition was presented 
to the treasury department which decided that the 
Government was not liable and the bank then brought 
suit against the Government in the court of claims, by 
filing a petition to recover the amount of the bonds al- 
leged to have been wrongfully cancelled by the register 
of the treasury. The court of claims dismissed the pe- 
tition and the claimants appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The bank claimed to be 
subrogated to the rights of the heirs who had recovered 
against it and to hold the Government liable upon the 
ground that the bank was induced, by the act and con- 
duct of the register of the treasury, to do what had 
been adjudged to be wrong. The Supreme Court held 
that under the circumstances the bank was not entitled 
to maintain the suit against the Government. The 
bank, it said, sought “to hold the Government liable 
upon the ground that the register of the treasury par- 
ticipated with them in such conversion. In other 
words, it is an attempt upon the part of one wrong- 
doer, not merely to enforce contribution from another, 
but to hold him liable for the entire amount of dam- 
ages occasioned by their joint negligence.” The court 
said that assuming the register of the treasury was 
guilty of negligence, it is a well settled rule of law 
that the Government is not liable for the negligence of 
its officers and that the only remedy to the injured 
party in such cases is by appeal to Congress. The bank 
further contended that if the heirs, instead of suing the 
bank, had sued in the court of claims upon the original 
bonds, the Government could not have shown any de- 
fense that the bonds had been cancelled and reissued 
to the bank, since such cancellation was without author- 
ity. The bank therefore insisted that, having paid 
these bonds itself, it was entitled to be subrogated to 
the claim of the heirs of the estate, and to recover in 
their own names upon these bonds. The court how- 
ever said there were difficulties in sustaining this po- 
sition. In the first place the bank itself had no contract 
with the Government and if it had, such contract was 
fully performed by the issuing of the new bonds. The 
bank was not entitled to be subrogated to the heirs of 
the estate, since its right of subrogation arises from 
certain conduct which was adjudged to be tortious. A 
person who invokes the doctrine of subrogation must 
come into court with clean hands. The bank was un- 
fortunately put in the position of claiming through a 
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judgment which held it liable for having participated 
in the alleged misconduct of the register of the treas- 
ury. As the bank was not entitled to invoke the doc- 
trine of subrogation, the court said it became unneces- 
sary to determine as an independent question whether 
the register acted within the scope of his authority in 
cancelling and reissuing the bonds. There was no 
ground, therefore, upon which the Government could 
be held liable under the circumstances of this case. 

I have referred to the above case at length as it 
bears, in a way, upon the question of liability of the 
Government in a case such as presented by you, as 
well as indicates the procedure which should be fol- 
lowed in making claim of the Government’s liability. 
In the cited case, the Government having cancelled and 
reissued bonds upon an unauthorized assignment, was 
held not liable to a bank which, upon assurance by the 
register of the treasury that the assignment was 
authorized, had taken a transfer thereof, obtained a 
new issue, sold same, paid over the proceeds to its cli- 
ent and subsequently been held liable to the original 
owner. But such non-liability was based upon the 
ground that, the original bonds being payable to an 
executor, the bank was put on inquiry and participated 
in the breach of trust and, being itself a wrongdoer, it 
could not make the Government responsible because 
the register of the treasury was also guilty of negli- 
gence in transferring the bonds without authority. In 
other words, the case was not one where the bank was 
entitled to be subrogated to the rights of the heirs. 

But the case presented by you is entirely different. 
Here, without any fault upon the part of the owner, 
registered bonds have been stolen from him, his as- 
signment thereof forged and upon such forged assign- 
ment the Treasury Department has cancelled the bonds 
and reissued new ones. Clearly, in such case, it seems 
to me, the Government still remains liable to the orig- 
inal owner upon such bonds, for while he is no longer 
in possession thereof, he still retains title. The Govern- 
ment has promised to pay him the amount thereof and 
such promise has not been fulfilled. All that has trans- 
pired is that the Government, through the mistake of 
its own Officials, has issued new bonds in place of the 
old ones, under forged assignment, to a person with- 
out title. The conclusion, therefore, would seem 
reasonably to follow that the Government still remains 
liable on these bonds to the original payee thereof. 

The question, then, arises as to the procedure. 

No suit can be maintained against the United States 
nor its property proceeded against, without the express 
authority of Congress. Stanley v. Schwalby, 162 U. S. 
255. But Congress has provided that the court of 
claims shall have jurisdiction, among other things, to 
hear and determine “all claims (except for pensions) 
founded upon the Constitution of the United States, or 
any law of Congress, upon arly regulation of an execu- 
tive department, upon any contract, expressed or im- 
plied,, with the government of the United States, or 
for damages, liquidated or unliquidated, in cases not 
sounding in tort, in respect of which claims the party 
would be entitled to redress against the United States 
either in a court of law, equity or admiralty if the 
United States were suable” with a proviso excluding 
“war claims” from the jurisdiction of the court. Ju- 
dicial Code sec. 145. Until the Act of March 3, 
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1887, known as _ the “Tucker” act, the only 
court which had jurisdiction of claims against the 
United States was the court of claims, but 
now the district courts of the United States have orig- 
inal jurisdiction, among other matters, “concurrent 
with the court of claims, of all claims not exceeding 
ten thousand dollars founded upon the Constitution of 
the United States or any law of Congress, or upon any 
regulation of an executive department, or upon any 
contract, express or implied, with the Government of 
the United States, or for damages, liquidated or un- 
liquidated, in cases not sounding in tort, in respect of 
which claims the party would be entitled to redress 
against the United States either in a court of law, 
equity or admiralty if the United States were suable,” 
etc. Judicial Code sec. 991 subd. 20. 

The procedure in your case, therefore, I think, 
should be as follows: 

First. To file a petition with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, presenting the facts and asking for the payment 
of the money represented by these stolen registered 
bonds. 

Second. If such petition should be denied, then to 
file a petition either in the court of claims or in the dis- 
trict court of the United States for your district against 
the United States to recover the amount of these regis- 
tered bonds, on the ground that they have been wrong- 
fully cancelled and that the petitioner is still the right- 
ful owner thereof. 

In addition, and as an alternative, if the bank of- 
ficer in Louisiana is a responsible person, I think he 
could be held liable because of his false certificate of 
acknowledgment. See Second National Bank v. Cur- 
tiss 153 N. Y. 681, in which a person who signs his 
name as witness to an assignment of a certificate of 
stock to which the assignor’s name had been forged 
was held liable to a bank which loaned morey to the 
purported assignee of such stock in reliance upon such 
signature as witness. Furthermore, should the Gov- 
ernment pay this claim it would, itself, have a right of 
recovery against such person. See, for example, Na- 
tional Exchange Bank v. United States, 151 Fed. 402, 
in which the United States was held entitled to recover 
back money paid upon pension checks bearing forged 
indorsement. Of course a right of action would exist 
against the forger, but he is doubtless irresponsible and 
the case is one where, either the owner in the first in- 
stance or the Government, if it pays the amount of the 
registered bonds to such owner, would have a right of 
action-against the witness to the forged assignment. 


INNOCENT PURCHASER OF 
CHECK 


Where a check is given the payee, reciting that it 
is “for labor’ and the drawer stops payment because 
the payee has not performed the labor, the check is 
a negotiable instrument and an innocent purchaser of 
the check from the payce can enforce payment from the 
drawer. 


STOPPED 


From Kentucky—A employs B to perform a certain job 
of labor and A gives B check and marks his check “for 
labor.” B carries the check to a local merchant who knows 
that A’s checks are good and obtains the cash on A’s check, 
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but before the check reaches the bank on which it was drawn, 

A stopped the payment. Now the local merchant insists that 
A must pay him his money and that A had no legal right to 
stop the payment on this check. The indorser B is not good 
for the amount and the local merchant understood that fact 
when he cashed the check. You will understand that B never 
did perform any labor for A and the, check given was an 
advancement on the labor which B was to perform. The 
question is, has A the legal right to stop payment on his 
check? Will the local merchant have to lose the amount of 
this check unless he can make B pay it? Do the words 
“for labor” written in the check have any bearing on the stop- 
ping of payment? 

The check in question was a negotiable instrument. 
The mere fact that it contained the statement that it 
was “for labor” did not detract from its negotiable 
character. Under the Negotiable Instruments Act 
(sec. 3) an instrument is negotiable “though coupled 
with * * * a statement of the transaction which gives 
rise to the instrument.”” The words “for labor” are a 
mere statement of the consideration for which the 
check was given. 

Being a negotiable instrument, the defense of fail- 
ure of consideration cannot be interposed by the 
drawer against an innocent purchaser. The Negotiable 
Instruments Act defines a holder in due course as fol- 
lows: “A holder in due course holds the instrument 
free from any defect of title of prior parties and free 
from defenses available to prior parties among them- 
selves, and may enforce payment of the instrument for 
the full amount thereof against all parties liable there- 
on.” 

The local merchant in the present case is a holder in 
due course and has a clear right of enforcement 
against the drawer of the check for the full amount 
thereof. The fact that he knew that the payee was 
not good for the amount when he cashed the check 
would not deprive him of such status. He had a right 
to rely on the responsibility of the drawer. 

Concerning the stoppage of payment, while the 
drawer had the right or power to instruct the bank to 
refuse payment of his check and the bank was bound 
to obey his instruction, this of course did not deprive 
the local merchant who was an innocent purchaser for 
value of his right of enforcement against the drawer 
as a holder in due course. 


CLEARANCE OF CHECKS IN SMALL TOWNS 


(1) It is proper for a bank presenting a check to 
the drawee to stamp the same “paid” or “received pay- 
ment” with name and date as an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the money (2) Where a representative 
of the drawee bank receives checks on his bank at the 
bank which holds such checks and takes same back to 
the bank upon which drawn and thereafter returns to 
the holder bank and delivers cash or exchange in 
settlement, such checks are paid at the time of such 
delivery and the drawee bank cannot thereafter return 
such checks because of insufficient funds up to the 
time the checks are posted to the account of the 
drawer. 

From Texas—We will thank you for an opinion on the 
following questions: 


In the clearance of checks in small towns where they 
have no clearing house, should the collecting bank indorse 
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the checks collected from other banks with their regular paid 
stamp or their regular indorsement stamp? 

2. As between clearing banks, when is a check considered 
paid; when the checks are delivered to other bank and money 
received in payment or when the item is charged to the 
account of the drawer of the check by the other bank? 

We have no clearing house here and the other two banks 
come to our bank each day and clear their checks, the differ- 
ences being paid in cash’ or exchange to suit paying bank. 
For the past 25 years we have been using our paid stamp 
on the back of all checks collected from the other banks, 
but one of the other banks now insists that we should use 
our indorsement stamp. 

The. other bank also contends that after accepting our 
checks on his bank and paying the differences, he still has 
the right to return any of the checks for insufficient funds, 
etc., up to the time he posts the checks to the account of 
the drawer of the checks on his books. We contend that 
when he accepts our checks on him, takes them to his bank 
and brings us back the cash or exchange in payment that 
the transaction is finally closed. 


From Texas—There are three banks in H , namely, 
one national, one state and one private, unincorporated. 

When the writer took charge of the state bank last August, 
it had been the custom in clearing items upon one another, 
for each bank to stamp with “paid” stamp, items coming to 
it and drawn on either of the two other banks. 

It is my contention that such marking of checks, etc., 
not correct, that only the paying bank (that is, the res 
upon which such item is drawn) has the right to mark an 
item “paid” and that the other banks should use the “indorse- 
ment” stamp as being only holders in due course. The na- 
tional bank officers here contend that, when they take in 
our checks over their counter or through the mail, they are 
the payers and I contend that in such case they are the 
buyers and so should stamp our checks showing their guaranty 
of previous indorsements. 

Can you and will you clarify the above situation and 
have I the right to insist on their marking our items with 
“indorsement” stamp and refuse them if marked with “paid” 
stamp? 

I should have stated that above imprints are on back, not 
the face of each item. 


The above inquiries come from a national and a 
state bank in the same town and will be replied to, as 
follows: 

1. In the case stated, the collecting bank presenting 
a check to the drawee bank, for payment, stamps 
thereon “paid” with the date and name of the bank. 
The drawee bank contends that the collecting bank 
should use its indorsement stamp “pay to order of any 
bank, banker or trust company, previous indorsements 
guaranteed” with date and name of bank because the 
collecting bank is the buyer and not the payor of the 
check and that the only bank which has the right to 
use the stamp “paid” is the drawee or payor bank. 

In an opinion published in the Journal for May 
1914 (Vol. VI, p. 755) the General Counsel said: 


“The practice is quite common, although probably not 
universal, for a bank in a place where there is no clearing 
house to ‘stamp a check held by it, drawn on another bank in 
the same place, with the word ‘paid,’ and the date and the 
name of the holder bank, preliminary to presenting and re- 
ceiving payment of the item, the intention being to indorse 
the check and indicate that payment has been received. Such 
a stamp, by way of an acknowledgment of receipt of payment 
is often deemed desirable by the bank which pays the check 
as indicating the bank to whom payment has been made 
and the date. In the particular case referred to, the drawee 
bank which pays the check objects to the use of such stamp 
by the presenting bank and questions the right of that bank 
to stamp the check paid contending that this is the sole func- 
tion of the payor.* The holder while in possession of the 
check certainly has the right to indorse it and place the date 
of its indorsement thereon. Concerning the stamping also of 


the word ‘paid,’ while doubtless it would be literally more 
correct for the receiving bank to use the words ‘payment 


received,’ as an acknowledgment or certification of that fact 
(the placing of which words upon the check would, I think, 
come within its rights) and for the drawee bank which 
makes payment to assert the fact of payment by itself stamp- 
ing the word ‘paid,’ I doubt if such technical niceties would 
have much weight in a court of law and I think if the 
drawee should refuse payment of a check simply for the 
reason that it contained the objectionable ‘paid,’ stamp of 
the presenting bank, the probabilities are the courts would 
hold the refusal was unjustifiable and the bank liable to the 
drawer in damages for refusing to honor the check.” 


It would seem that the indorsement by the collect- 
ing bank of the word “paid” is virtually equivalent to 
the words “received payment” and is intended to and 
operates as an acknowledgment of receipt of payment 
by the collecting bank. 


The collecting bank, presenting a check for pay- 
ment is either real or apparent owner of the instru- 
ment by unrestricted indorsement to it, or is an agent 
for collection under a restrictive indorsement. What 
the drawee bank needs is (1) an acknowledgment or 
receipt showing to whom the money was paid; (2) 
right of recourse upon the collecting bank in the event 
of forgery of a prior indorsement or want of genuine- 
ness of the check in any particular save only the 
drawer’s signature for which it is solely responsible. 


When a collecting bank holds a check under un- 
restricted indorsement and receives payment, it is re- 
sponsible as real or apparent owner for genuineness 
of the instrument except as to the drawer’s signature 
even though it does not indorse the instrument at all. 
In White v. Continental Nat. Bank, 64 N. Y. 316, 
where a raised draft was presented and paid, the court 
held the drawee entitled to recover from the present- 
ing bank and said: ‘The presentation of the bill, and 
the demand and receipt of the money thereon, was 
equivalent to an indorsement. The drawees had a right 
to act upon the presumptive ownership of the defend- 
ant as the apparent holder.” But while some courts 
hold that the presenting bank, by its indorsement, or 
even without indorsement, warrants genuineness to 
the drawee, the majority of courts hold that the true 
ground of recovery, where a check has been altered 
or bearing a forgery of indorsement has been paid, is 
for money paid under mistake of fact to a holder with- 
out title. Thus in First Nat. Bank v. City Nat. Bank, 
182 Mass. 130, where an owner bank mailed to the 
drawee a check bearing forgery of the payee’s indorse- 
ment which it indorsed “pay to any national bank or 
order” with its name, the court held that the true 
ground of liability of the presenting to the payor bank 
was for money paid by the latter to the former under 
mistake of fact. And under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act, it has been held that the provision that 

“every indorser * * * warrants to all subsequent 
holders in due course” the genuineness of the instru- 
ment does not run in favor of the drawee but only in 
favor of subsequent holders in due course; that the 
drawee taking over the instrument on presentation for 
payment is not such holder and that such presentation 
is not a negotiation of the check within the meaning of 
the Act. Figuers v. Fly, 193 S. W (Tenn.) 117. 


Without further amplification, whether the present- 
ing bank indorses the instrument with the word “paid” 
or by an indorsement to the drawee or does not indorse 
the instrument at all, it is responsible to the drawee in 
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case the instrument is not genuine in any respect, save 
that of the drawer’s signature, in all cases where the 
presenting bank is the real or apparent owner. It is 
only in cases where there is a restrictive indorsement 
to the presenting bank, so that such bank appears to 
hold the instrument as agent and not owner, that there 
is lack of responsibility and that the drawee requires 
an express guaranty of prior indorsements. A quarter 
of a century ago in National Park Bank v. Seaboard 
Bank, 114 N. Y. 28, where a raised check was indorsed 
to a bank “for collection” and collected through the 
Clearing House, the New York Court of Appeals held 
that the form of indorsement showed that the indorsee 
(presenting bank) was agent and not owner of the 
check and was not liable to refund the money to the 
drawee after it had paid the same over to its principal. 
This led to the adoption in 1896 of a rule by the New 
York Clearing House prohibiting the sending through 
the exchanges of paper bearing restrictive indorse- 
ments, unless guaranteed by the sending bank. The 
indorsement stamps of presenting banks in the New 
York Clearing House are quite uniformly as follows: 
“Received payment through the New York Clearing 
House,” with date and name of bank; or in cases where 
the presenting banks hold checks under restrictive in- 
dorsements there is added “prior indorsements guar- 
anteed.” 

In the case of checks presented by one bank to an- 
other in your town, I should say that the indorsement 
“paid” by the presenting bank is proper, although it 
might be amplified into the words “received payment,” 
for that is what it means and that such form of in- 
dorsement is of advantage to the payor bank in pro- 
viding it with written evidence of the identity of the 
bank to which payment has been made; furthermore, 
although some banks do present checks to the drawee 
bearing an indorsement to the order of the drawee, as 
“pay to yourselves or order” or “pay any bank or bank- 
er or order” this, while proper in the case of checks 
mailed to the drawee, is not necessary or desirable 
where the check is presented direct to the drawee in 
the same town; but furthermore, it is desirable that 
the indorsement stamp “paid” or “received payment” 
should be accompanied by a guaranty of prior indorse- 
ments upon those checks which the presenting bank 
receives under a restrictive indorsement, for otherwise, 
the presenting bank not appearing as owner would not 
be liable to refund, after payment over of the proceeds, 
in the event of prior forged indorsements. 


2. The second question presented concerns the tinie 
of payment of a presented check after which it cannot 
be returned because of insufficient funds. Where a 
check is presented by a bona fide holder and payment 
of cash is made over the counter, such payment is final 
and irrevocable and the bank cannot thereafter recall 
the payment because of the insufficiency of funds. In 
cities where there are clearing houses and checks are 
presented at the Clearing House and exchanged and 
payment of balances made, such presentment and pay- 
ment is provisional only and the rules of Clearing 
Houses generally provide a point of time later 


in the day at which checks found “not good” can be 
returned to the presenting bank. As said by the New 
York Court of Appeals in Columbia-Knickerbocker 
Trust Co. v. Miller, 109 N. E. 179: 


“Doubtless, the 
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adjustment of balances by the Clearing House consti- 
tutes a sort of tentative or provisional payment, but 
that adjustment occurs without an opportunity to the 
members to examine the items, verify signatures, com- 
pare the amounts with the drawers’ accounts, and the 
like, and regardless of whether the checks are good. 
The constitution of the association contemplates that 
the members will directly adjust between themselves 
claims arising from the return of checks. It thus ap- 
pears that the question of payment is not, and cannot 
be, ultimately decided until the bank upon which the 
check is drawn has had an opportunity at its banking 
house to examine the checks.” 

But in your town there is no Clearing House and 
the three banks clear checks by a method under which 
the representatives of two of the banks call at the third 
bank and there exchange the checks. The question in 
dispute is whether the two banks which receive from 
the third bank, checks drawn upon them, take them 
back to their respective banks and then return to the 
third bank either cash or exchange in payment, have 
irrevocably paid such checks at the time of such return 
with the cash or whether they can thereafter, up to 
the time the checks are actually posted to the accounts 
of the drawers, return such checks because of insuf- 
ficient funds. In the absence of any agreement be- 
tween the respective banks as to time of return, I 
should say that the checks were irrevocably paid at 
the time the cash therefor was turned over by the 
drawee to the presenting bank. If the presenting bank 
had presented such checks at the counter of the drawee 
and had there received the cash, the checks would then 
be irrevocably paid and, equally, it would seem where 
the presenting bank presents such checks to the repre- 
sentatives of the drawees at its own bank and such 
representatives take them back to their respective 
banks upon which drawn ‘and then return with the 
cash or exchange for such particular checks, payment 
is then finally or irrevocably made. Presumably, be- 
fore return of the cash there has been opportunity, 
which has been availed of to examine the account of 
the drawer and determine whether the checks were 
good. The situation presented, it seems to me, is one 
where the three banks in your town should get together 
and make an agreement upon these points of difference. 
In the absence of such an agreement the conclusions 
above reached, I think, would apply. 


PAYMENT OF BOGUS CHECK THROUGH 
CLEARING HOUSE 


A check drawn by a person having no account and 
indorsed by a responsible payee was presented to the 
drawee in Colorado through the clearing house and 
returned as “not good” to the presenting bank fifteen 
minutes after the time limit set for return of “not good” 
checks. While payment of a “not good” check to a 
bona fide holder whether such payment be made over 
the counter or by credit to account of a depositor, is 
ordinarily held a finality and non-recoverable, in the 
case of presentment through the clearing house there 
is a conflict of authority, some courts holding that fail- 
ure to return the check within the precise time limit 
fixed by the rules constitutes an irrevocable payment, 
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while others hold that such rules are sufficiently elastic 
to permit of return to the presenting bank within a 
few minutes after the time limit in case such bank 
would lose no rights by the delay, in which case the re- 
turn and refusal of payment is valid—The rights of 
the drawee bank in the present case will depend upon 
which view is adopted by the Colorado courts. 

From Colorado—A few days ago there was presented at 
our bank a check of $250 signed by a party who does not 
carry a checking account with us. The check being enclosed 
in the clearing house items was not found until four o’clock 
in the afternoon. When returning said item to the bank in 
this city where it was originally deposited, the bank refused 
to take it up because our runner was fifteen minutes late, the 
clearing house providing that checks must be returned not 
later than four o’clock p.m. The check bore the indorsement 
of a responsible business house in Denver, and we are anxious 
to ascertain whether or not our institution would have re- 
course on the indorser, since the bank where it was deposited 
refused to debit the account of the indorser, claiming that by 
returning the item after hours, it was equivalent to payment 
by us. We are anxious to have your opinion. 

To the general rule that money paid under mistake 
of fact is recoverable there are certain well recog- 
nized exceptions as, for example, where a bank mis- 
takes the signature of its depositor and pays a check 
bearing forgery thereof it cannot, in general, recover 
the money from a bona fide holder who has received 
payment; or where a bank pays a check to a bona 
fide holder in mistake as to the sufficiency of the funds, 
such payment is a finality and it cannot, ordinarily, re- 
cover the money paid. 

Equally where a bank pays a check drawn by a per- 
son who has no account, popularly known as a bogus 
check, to a bona fide holder thereof, such payment is 
ordinarily binding and non-recoverable, provided the 
holder of the check has not been guilty of such negli- 
gence in acquiring the instrument from an unidentified 
stranger without inquiry as, according to some courts, 
would make it liable to refund. 

This rule would apply to the case submitted by you 
so as to preclude recovery from a responsible indorser 
provided the bogus check was finally and irrevocably 
paid by reason of its presentation through the clearing 
house and non-return within a stipulated time. The 
pertinent inquiry here, as I see it, is whether the delay 
of fifteen minutes after four o’clock, the stipulated 
time, in making return of the check was fatal and re- 
sulted in its final and irrevocable payment by the bank. 

Certain analogous cases will be examined as hav- 
ing a bearing on the question. 

In State Bank v. Weiss, 91 N. Y. Supp. 276, three 
checks were presented through the New York Clearing 
House which were worthless because the drawer had 
no account with the drawee. This fact was ascertained 
when the messenger brought them from the clearing 
house. The Clearing House rule required return of not 
good checks the same day not later than three o’clock 
(although this rule was not in proof) but the drawee 
did not return the checks and the only proof of notice 
of worthlessness and demand of restitution was the 
bringing of an action on the checks against the indors- 
ing payees six days later. It appeared that at five 
o’clock on the day of collection, the payees inquired of 
the bank in which they had deposited the checks and 
were told the checks were all right and later in the 
afternoon delivered the goods for which the checks 
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were given to the drawer of the checks. The court 
held that the drawee bank was debarred from recover- 
ing. 

In National Exchange Bank v. Ginn, 78 Atl. (Md.) 
1026, a bank paid a check through the clearing house 
at a time when a receiver of the drawer had been ap- 
pointed, but in ignorance thereof. The drawer was in- 
debted to the bank. Upon learning of the insolvency 
it returned the check to the presenting bank but the 
latter refused to receive it on the ground that the re- 
turn was not made within the time prescribed by the 
clearing house rules. The bank sued the payee to re- 
cover the money. The court held that the clearing 
house rules were binding only between members and 
that failure to return the check within the prescribed 
time did not impair the bank’s rights against the payee 
where it otherwise had a right of recovery; but in the 
present case the payment of the check was a finality, 
equally as in a case where payment was made without 
sufficient funds, and was non-recoverable. 


In Preston v. Canadian Bank of Commerce, 23 Fed. 
179, the rules of the Chicago Clearing House provided 
that checks, found not to be good, were to be returned 
to the bank which collected them by 1.30 p. m. of the 
same day. At 42 minutes past one the drawee ex- 
amined the drawer’s account, found that it was in- 
sufficient to meet a check which had come through the 
clearings that morning, sent the check back to the pre- 
senting bank and demanded its repayment at fifteen 
minutes before two o’clock, which was refused. In an 
action brought against the presenting bank it was 
held the drawee was not entitled to recover. The court 
said the parties had agreed upon a time limit within 
which such mistakes should be rectified and unless the 
mistake was corrected within that time, the right to 
correct was lost. 


However, in Citizens Central Nat. Bank v. New 
Amsterdam Nat. Bank, 112 N. Y. Supp. 973, an over- 
drawn check was presented through the New York 
Clearing House, the rules of which required return of 
not good checks before three o’clock on the same day. 
Between half past two and twenty-five minutes of 
three, the drawee returned the check by messenger 
who went as directly as possible to the presenting bank 
(an uptown institution) reaching there and presenting 
the check to the paying teller between four and ten 
minutes after three o’clock. Return of the amount was 
refused upon the ground that the demand, having been 
made after three o’clock, was too late. There was no 
evidence that any change in the situation to such bank’s 
detriment had occurred. The drawee sued the pre- 
senting bank. The court interpreting the constitution 
of the Clearing House, Section 15 of which provided 
that “all checks * * * returned as not good .* * * 
shall be returned the same day directly to the bank 
from whom they were received and the said bank 
shall immediately refund to the bank returning the 
same the amount which it had received through the 
clearing house * * *” and rule one of the clearing 
house which provided that “return of checks * * * not 
good * * * should be made before three o’clock of 
the same day,” said: 


“It should be emphasized that while in the case at 
bar the language of the constitution of the clearing 
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house is that the checks ‘shall be returned the same day 
directly to the bank from whom they were received’ 
the rule seems to be rather advisory than mandatory, 
reading that return ‘should be made before three 
o’clock of the same day.’ There is in this case no ques- 
tion of a voluntary payment over the counter where 
the laches of a paying teller in not discovering that the 
depositor’s account was not sufficient to warrant the 
paying of the check might under certain circumstances 
not be considered as constituting a payment by mistake 
which could be recovered or save the operation of the 
rule that a payment in due course discharges the 
check.” The court pointed out that the fact that the 
check was not good was discovered some little time 
before the hour at which the presenting bank had the 
right to consider and treat the check as good and an 
attempt was directly made to return the check within 
the time limited ; but as the defendant bank was an up- 
town bank, the messenger arrived there a few minutes 
after three o’clock. From this failure to arrive on 
time no harm came to the defendant, it had lost no 
rights against the maker of the check or the indorser 
and it had a right to present and protest for non-pay- 
ment. In view of all this the court reached the con- 
clusion that the refusal of the presenting bank to re- 
pay the amount received under the circumstances dis- 
closed was arbitrary and unwarranted by the language 
of the clearing house provisions and gave judgment 
in favor of the drawee bank. One of the justices in 
this case dissented, holding that the banking day closed 
at three o’clock and that failure to return a not good 
check under the rules of the clearing house left the 
bank in the position of having accepted and paid the 
check and the rules of law applicable to a paid check 
applied. It was no answer to say that the bank which 
had received the amount of the check must show itself 
to be injured by the delay as, if the rule was not com- 
plied with, the drawee bank lost the right to return the 
check. The bank presenting the check would be af- 
fected by its return after the close of banking hours in 
its claim to hold an indorser for non-payment of the 
check. To hold the indorser it was bound to present 
the check and protest for non-payment. The only 
presentment was through the clearing house by the 
rules of which the check had been paid by the failure 
of the drawee to return it before three o’clock. Under 
such circumstances there was presented a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the indorser was not discharged. 


Your case is quite similar to that last above cited. 
While the bogus or “not good” check was not returned 
at four o’clock, the time limit fixed by your clearing 
house rules, it was returned within fifteen minutes 
thereafter and assuming that the presenting bank had 
lost no rights because of the fifteen minutes delay, your 
courts might reach a conclusion similar to that arrived 
at by the majority of the judges in the last cited case, 
and hold that the return of the check was in due time 
to preserve your rights and that such check was not 
finally nor irrevocably paid. If so you would have a 
right of action for the amount against the presenting 
bank, or against the indorsing payees in case the money 
had been turned over to the latter and you chose to 
look to them for reimbursement. On the other hand, if 
it should be held according to some authorities that 
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failure to return within the stipulated time constituted 
a final and irrevocable payment of the check, then your 
recourse against both the presenting bank and the 
prior indorser would be lost. 


LIEN OF IOWA SAVINGS BANK ON STOCK 


In Iowa, while the statutes do not expressly give to 
a corporation a lien upon its stock for indebtedness of 
a stockholder, such lien may be created by the articles 
of incorporation or even by the by-laws, although in 
the latter case, such lien does not affect a third person 
without notice—Before loaning money on such stock 
the prospective lender should make investigation as to 
the existence of a lien and whether the stockholder is 
indebted, and upon making loan, should notify the 
corporation of the transfer for collateral security. 

From Minnesota—We shall appreciate your opinion as to 
whether or not the stock of a savings bank in Iowa in the 
hands of a pledgee as security for a loan is subject to any 
claim of lien by the issuing bank, 

At common law a corporation has no lien upon its 
stock for the indebtedness of a shareholder but in many 
states a corporation is given a lien by statutory author- 
ity, either expressed by general law, or by the act of 
incorporation, or by-laws made under such authority. 
(Union Bank v. Laird, 2 Wheat. [U. S.] 390; Brent 
v. Bank of Washington, 10 Pet. [U. S.] 596; Mc- 
Dowell v. Bank of Wilmington, 2 Del. 1; Cummings v. 
Webster, 43 Me. 192; Leggett v. Bank of Sing Sing, 24 
N. Y. 283; Steamship Dock Co. v. Heron, 5 Pa. St. 
280). 

It has been held in Iowa that a corporation may 
create a lien on the stock of any holder thereof, to se- 
cure the amount of his liability to the corporation, by 
a provision to that effect in its articles of incorpora- 
tion; and the lien so created will be valid as against 
third persons, though without actual notice thereof. 

In thus holding, the court, in Dempster Mfg. Co. v.’ 
Downs, 126 Iowa 80, 101 N. W. 735, said: “At com- 
mon law a corporation had no lien upon the shares of 
its stockholders for debts due from them to the com- 
pany. Secret liens, as they impede the safe and speedy 
transfer of property, are always discouraged ; and the 
courts uniformly refuse to enforce the same, as against 
stock, unless created by statute, charter, or by-law of 
the company. The Farmers’ & Merchants Bank v. 
Hasson, 48 Iowa, 336. Our statutes are silent on the 
subject, but the powers which may be exercised by a 
corporation in effecting its objects are as broad and 
comprehensive as those of an individual unless ex- 
pressly prohibited. * * * Corporations are formed 
in this state by the adoption of articles of incorporation 
in pursuance of the general laws enacted by the Legis- 
lature, and such articles, in connection with the stat- 
utes, answer the same purpose as a special charter. 
They contain the terms of agreement between the com- 
pany and its stockholders, and indicate the business to 
be transacted, and also the grant from the State of the 
franchise or right of forming the corporation and at- 
taining the objects contemplated. The same rules of 
construction apply to articles of incorporation so adopt- 
ed in pursuance of general laws as to charters granted 
by the special acts of the Legislature. * * * Pro- 
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visions in special charters granted by the Legislature, 
declaring any indebtedness owing by the stockholder 
to the corporation a lien on his stock, are not unusual, 
and are enforced by the courts. Union Bank of 
Georgetown v. Laird, 2 Wheat. 390 (4-L. Ed. 269). 
A similar provision, when embodied in articles of in- 
corporation, is neither inconsistent with the statutes, 
nor opposed to public policy. By accepting the stock 
in the corporation every stockholder assents to the 
terms and conditions found in the articles. Such lien 
is not prohibited, and may be created by the articles 
of incorporation. * * * Whether this may be ac- 
complished by the enactment of a by-law is a contro- 
verted question, concerning which the authorities are 
in sharp conflict, but this court is committed to the 
doctrine that such power exists. Farmers’ & Traders’ 
Bank v. Haney, 87 Iowa, 101; Des Moines Nat. Bank 
v. Warren County Bank, 97 Iowa, 204. The main con- 
tention is that, though the lien existed as between the 
company and the stockholder, this would not affect the 
interest in the stock acquired by a third person without 
notice. That such is the rule with respect to liens cre- 
ated by by-laws was recognized in the decisions last 
cited. The by-laws of a private corporation are not in 
the nature of legislative enactments, so far as third 
parties are concerned. They are mere regulations or 
self-imposed rules for the management and control of 
the corporate affairs, and are not usually intended for 
strangers who do not subject themselves to their influ- 
ence. But it is different with the provisions of the 
charter. The corporation is created by the adoption of 
the articles. These form the very basis of its existence. 


Every one who deals with it or its stock is charged 
with knowledge of their contents. To the end that the 
greatest publicity may be attained, as a condition pre- 
cedent to commencing business, they are required to 
be recorded in the office of the recorder of deeds in the 
county where the principal place of business is to be 
kept, and filed and recorded with the Secretary of 


State. * * * Indeed, the very object of requiring 
the filing and recording the articles is to give them the 
same publicity, as nearly as may be, as statutory char- 
ters, and render them easily accessible to all who may 
be interested in ascertaining their contents. These 
articles are expressive of the relative obligations of 
the company and stockholders, and inhere in the certifi- 
cates of stock in whosesoever hands they may come. 
The certificates are undoubtedly continuing assurances 
of ownership, but the ownership is such as is stipulated 
in the articles. * * * Section 1626 of the Code 
provides that ‘the transfer of shares is not valid, except 
as between the parties thereto, until regularly entered 
upon the books of the company;’ and, in construing 
this language in The Ottumwa Screen Co. v. Stodgill, 
103 Iowa, 437, the court held that such invalidity was 
not dependent upon the absence of notice. In the in- 
stant case, however, the entire indebtedness to plain- 
tive had accrued prior to any information of the trans- 
fer to Mullen reaching the company. We think the 
interest so acquired was subject to the lien of the com- 
pany for the indebtedness owing it, and that this at- 
tached to the dividend declared during its existence.” 

And .in Jewell v. Nuhn, 173 Iowa, 112, 155 N. W. 
174, it was held that the provision of Section 1626, 
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Code, 1897, that a transfer of stock is not valid except 
as between the parties thereto, until regularly entered 
upon the books of the company, and that, on transfer 
for collateral security, the transferee may in writing 
notify the corporation, and that, from the time of such 
notice until written notice that the stock is no longer 
held as collateral, it shall in law be considered as trans- 
ferred on the books of the corporation, does not ex- 
tinguish the lien of the corporation (provided for in 
the articles) for indebtedness existing when the trans- 
fer is made, nor enable the pledgee to have priority 
overt the corporation for what the shareholder owes at 
the time of the pledge. 

It will thus be seen that in the case submitted, a 
savings bank in Iowa would have a lien on the stock 
of the owner thereof, even in the hands of a holder 
thereof as collateral security for a debt, provided there 
is a provision to that effect in the bank’s articles of in- 
corporation; but that the rule would be otherwise 
where such provision was only incorporated in the by- 
laws of the bank, and not in its articles of incorporation 
(See Des Moines Nat. Bank v. Warren County Bank, 
97 Iowa, 204), unless such pledgee had knowledge or 
notice of such indebtedness to the bank at the time of 
the hypothecation of the stock. (See Farmers’ & 
Traders’ Bank v. Haney, 87 Iowa 101). 


ATTACHMENT OF FUNDS REPRESENTED 
BY CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 


Money left on deposit for which a negotiable cer- 
tificate of deposit has been issued and is outstanding, 


-is not subject to attachment by a creditor of the de- 


positor. 


From Connecticut—Kindly advise us whether money left 
on deposit with us for which a certificate of deposit has been 
issued, can be attached. 

In many jurisdictions it is provided by statute that 
no person shall be adjudged garnishee or trustee by 
reason of his having made, given, indorsed, negotiated, 
or accepted any negotiable security whatever, and 
under such statutes the maker of a negotiable note or 
the drawer of a negotiable bill of exchange, or other 
evidence of indebtedness, cannot be made the garnishee 
or trustee of the holder thereof. (Cottingham v. 
Greeley &c. Co., 129 Ala. 200; Auten v. Crahan, 81 
Ill. App. 502; Denham v. Pogue, 20 La. Ann. 195; 
Diefendorf v. Oliver, 8 Kan. 365; Woodman v. Carter, 
90 Me. 302; Cushman v. Haines, 20 Pick. [ Mass.] 132; 
Stone v. Dean, 5 N. H. 502; Howe v. Hartness, 11 
Ohio St. 449; Kimbrough v. Hornsby, [Tenn.] 84 
S. W. 613; Bassett v. Garthwaite, 22 Tex. 230; Davis 
v. Pawletto, 3 Wis. 300). 

In a very early Connecticut case, Enos v. Tuttle, 3 
Conn. 27 (1819), it was held that a negotiable note, 
before it has been negotiated, may be attached on a de- 
mand against the payee, liable to be defeated by the 
transfer of the note, at any time before it falls due. 

Since then the legislature has enacted a statute 
which provides that if goods are delivered to a bailee 
by the owner, and a negotiable document of title is 
issued for such goods, they cannot thereafter, while in 
possession of such bailee, be attached by garnishment 
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or otherwise, unless the document be first surrendered 
to the bailee or its negotiation enjoined ; that the bailee 
shall in no case be compelled to deliver up the actual 
possession of the goods until the document is surren- 
dered to him or impounded by the court. (Gen. Stat. 
Conn. 1918, Chap. 230, Sec. 4705). 

I can find no Connecticut decisions construing the 
above statute as applied to certificates of deposit, or to 
negotiable instruments generally, and while the lIan- 
guage of the statute is not as broad as the Illinois 
statute, for instance, which provides that no person 
shall be liable as garnishee by reason of having drawn, 
accepted, made or indorsed any negotiable instrument, 
when the same is not due (Hurd’s Rev. St. Ill. [1911] 
Ch. 62, § 15), yet the language of the statute above 
quoted, “and a negotiable document of title is issued 
for such goods, they cannot thereafter, * * * be at- 
tached by garnishment or otherwise, unless the docu- 
ment be first surrendered,” etc., would seem to be cap- 
able of the same construction as that given to the IIli- 
nois (See Auten v. Crahan, 81 Ill. App. 502), the 
Michigan (Littlefield v. Hodge, 6 Mich. 326), and the 
Rhode Island (Gen. Laws R. I. Ch. 302, Sec. 5) stat- 
utes, for example. An ordinary certificate of deposit 
is a negotiable instrument (Kilgore v. Buckley, 14 
Conn. 363), having like qualities as a promissory note 
payable on demand; and it is not due until demand 
made, or a sufficient time has elapsed to raise a pre- 
sumption the paper is past due. 

-I think it fair to conclude, therefore, that money 
left on deposit with a bank for which a negotiable 
certificate of deposit has been issued and is outstanding, 
is not subject to attachment by a creditor of the de- 
positor. 


RIGHT OF PURCHASER OF ONE OF TWO 
PARTS OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE 


Where a bill of exchange is issued in a set of two 
parts and the original contains the condition that it is 
payable only if the duplicate is unpaid, the two parts 
constitute one bill and payment by the drawee of the 
duplicate extinguishes the bill and the liability of the 
drawer upon the original—The sole recourse of a pur- 
chaser of the original from the payee is against the lat- 
ter and he cannot hold the drawer liable. 

From Mississippi—We have a piece of exchange drawn 
by a southern bank on a New York bank. It is written as 
any ordinary exchange with the exception that it has printed 
in one corner the following: “Original if duplicate is un- 
paid.” This exchange was cashed by one of our customers 
for the party named as payee. It has been returned to us 
stamped on the face “payment stopped.” Also there is a 
printed slip attached to same bearing notation, “Duplicate 
paid.” We would like to know if exchange written in this 
manner can be refused payment, provided it is indorsed by 
proper parties, and is held by an innocent third party. 

The instrument as to which you inquire is ap- 
parently a bill of exchange issued in a set of two parts, 
the original payable only on condition that the dupli- 
cate is unpaid. At common law and under the Negoti- 
able Instruments Act, a bill of exchange drawn in two 
parts of even date and tenor, constitutes one bill and a 
valid payment by the drawee of one part of such a bill 
discharges the whole draft. N. Y. Act, Sec. 183; 
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Caras v. Thalmann, 123 N. Y. Supp. 97; Casper v. 
Kuhne, 144 N. Y. Supp. 502. 

Applying this rule to the original bill of exchange 
cashed for the payee by one of your customers which 
contained the condition that it was only payable in the 
event that the duplicate was not paid, the payment of 
the duplicate by the drawee discharged the whole bill 
and subsequent refusal of payment of the original by 
the drawee was proper. 

Furthermore, your customer would have no re- 
course against the drawer. It is usual for the drawer 
and it is essential for his protection to incorporate in 
each part of the set a condition that it shall be only 
payable provided the other remain unpaid. This con- 
dition operates as notice to the world that all the parts 
constitute one bill and that if the drawee pay any part, 
the whole is extinguished. Holdsworth v. Hunter, 10 
B. & C. 449; Wells v. Whitehead, 15 Wend. (N. Y.) 
527; Kenworthy v. Hopkins, 1 Johns. Cas. (N. Y.) 
107. Such condition was inserted in the bill in this 
case. 

It would seem incumbent upon the prospective 
purchaser of such a bill, for his protection, not to ad- 
vance value thereon except upon delivery of all the 
parts for the payee holding both parts would have it in 
his power to negotiate them to separate purchasers. 
Section 180 of the Negotiable Instruments Act provides 
that “where the holder of a set indorses two or more 
parts to different persons he is liable on every such 
part, and every indorser subsequent to him, is liable on 
the part he has himself indorsed, as if such parts were 
separate bills.” Your customer in the present case 
would have recourse upon the payee who negotiated 
the part to him, but this would be the extent of his 
recourse for he could not hold the drawer liable in 
view of the fact that the bill contained the condition 
that it was only payable if the duplicate was unpaid. 


SET OFF OF BANKRUPT’S NOTE AGAINST 
DEPOSIT AFTER ADJUDICATION 


When a customer of a bank is adjudicated a bank- 
rupt his property at once vests in thé trustees, subse- 
quently to be appointed, remaining meanwhile in cus- 
todia legis and a deposit made to the credit of the 
bankrupt a day or two after adjudication cannot be 
applied as an offset against the bankrupt’s note owned 
by the bank. 

* From Montana—Kindly advise us whether or not we can 
offset a deposit against a bankrupt’s note, which deposit is 
received a day or two after the depositor is adjudged a 
bankrupt. In our case, we received a deposit for the bankrupt 
the day after he was adjudicated a bankrupt but before any 
notices were received by us. In fact, before papers were re- 
ceived from the court by the local referee. A demand was 
made on us by the trustee in bankruptcy to turn over the 
funds to him, but we are holding them as an offset against 
the note held by us against the bankrupt. 

Upon an adjudication in bankruptcy, the property 
of the bankrupt at once vests in the trustees subse- 
quently to be appointed, remaining meanwhile in cus- 
todia legis. Collier, 6th Ed. p. 35. 

In Smith v. Berman, 68 S. E. (Ga.) 1014, the court 
said: “Under the provisions of the bankruptcy law, 
upon the filing of a petition in bankruptcy, followed by 
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an adjudication; all the property in the possession of 
the bankrupt of which he claims ownership passes 
into the custody of the bankruptcy court subject to its 
jurisdictiom to determine by plenary action of summary 
proceeding all adverse or conflicting claims.” The 
court quotes from White v. Schoerb, 178 U. S. 542, 20 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 1007 as follows: “Property in the actual 
possession of the bankrupt on the day his case is 
referred to the referee in bankruptcy thereby becomes 
property in the lawful possession of and custody of the 
referee in bankruptcy, and of the bankruptcy court, 
whose representative and substitute he was.” “In 
short, the adjudication operates as a seizure of all the 
property of the bankrupt, by which it is taken in cus- 
todia legis. * * * The possession of the bankrupt, 
without more, is transferred to the trustee. No de- 
mand for the surrender and possession of the bank- 
rupt’s property is necessary.” 

In the light of the above, it would seem that a deposit 
received by a bank for the bankrupt the day after he 
was adjudicated a bankrupt could not be set off against 
a matured note held by the bank against the bankrupt, 
because the property in such deposit, at the time thereof 
vested in the bankruptcy court, or in the trustee and 
was not at that time an indebtedness of the bank to 
the bankrupt which could be made the subject of set 
off. 

In Chapman v. Mills, 241 Fed. 715, a bank holding 
overdue notes of a corporation received certain checks 
payable to and indorsed by the corporation, for collec- 
tion and credit after the appointment of a receiver. 
The checks had been indorsed by the corporation and 
deposited in the mail addressed to the bank before the 
appointment of the receiver. The court held that the 
indorsement and mailing of the checks prior to the ap- 
pointment of the receiver constituted a transfer of title 
to the bank prior to the receivership and that the re- 
ceiver had the right of possession upon his appoint- 
ment oly to those assets of which the corporation had 
title at the time of such appointment; consequently, 
the bank was entitled to offset the money collected on 
such checks, after the appointment of a receiver, 
against an overdue note of the corporation owned by 
the bank. The plain inference from this decision is 
that had the receiver been appointed prior to the in- 
dorsement and mailing of the checks, the title would 
have vested in the receiver at the time of his appoint- 
ment and would not have been transferred to the bank, 
so that the set off in such case could not be allowed 
to the bank. I do not understand that in your case 
there was any parting of title to the deposit by the 
bankrupt before the adjudication in bankruptcy, but 
that funds were received from an outside source for 
account of the bankrupt the day following his adjudi- 
cation, at which time they were no longer funds of the 
bankrupt but belonged to his estate. 


SALE OF NOTE PLEDGED AS COLLATERAL 
SECURITY 


Where a note of $300 is pledged for a loan of $8o 
under a collateral note giving the pledgee bank the 
power to sell at public or private sale without notice, 
upon default, and there is default in the payment of the 
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$80 note, the bank has the right under the power to 
sell the $300 note although the same is not due, but in 
the exercise of such right, due regard must be given to 
the interests of the pledgor, the sale must be bona fide 
and the collateral must not be sacrificed; otherwise, 
such sale might be held invalid and the pledgee bank 
liable to the pledgor for conversion—The sale or sur- 
render of the $300 note to the makers thereof for less 
than the face amount would probably not be authorized 
under the terms of the power of sale. 


From Wisconsin—Will you kindly render an opinion and 
instructions as to proper procedure in connection with the 
following case regarding forfeiture of collateral on a collateral 
note? 

Mr. and Mrs. John Jones give their joint note for $300 
to James Brown and John Doe, jointly, as balance payment 
on a real estate deal, said note running one year or until 
July 1, 1920. A few days after the $300 note is given to 
Brown and Doe they make a loan of $80 for four months, 
depositing as collateral security against the loan the 
note first referred to, both Brown and Doe indorsing the 
$300 note and making it payable to the bank where the $80 
loan was secured. Four months pass by, the $80 note falls 
due, and no attention is given the matter by Brown and Doe 
on whom demand was regularly made for payment. In due 
course of time Brown and Doe are notified that inasmuch 
as they have defaulted in payment of their note the $300 
collateral note will be considered forfeited and offered for 
sale to liquidate the indebtedness. No attention is given to 
this later notice either. Question: Inasmuch as the $300 note 
deposited as collateral does not fall due until July 1, 1920, 
or about eight months after the $80 note fell due, can the 
$300 note be sold at this time as collateral and sold for less 
than its face value? Having indorsed the -note over to the 
bank, thereby practically surrendering same supposedly, would 
Brown and Doe be able to legally collect from the bank 
the difference in its face value at the time of maturity and 
what it might sell for at this time? In other words if due 
notice were given to all parties concerned that the note 
would be offered for sale at a certain time and at that speci- 
fied time it were bid in at say $150 by a third party, the 
party for instance being the original giver of the $300 note, 
or their representatives, would Brown and Doe who for- 
feited the note under their collateral agreement (usual form 
of collateral note) have any further claim against the bank 
selling the note at this time, after the date of its maturity 
next July, or would their absolute ignoring of the case 
now be equivalent to surrender of all interest therein? 


The rule seems to be well settled that except by 
special agreement, collateral negotiable paper and other 
choses in action cannot be enforced by sale. A pledgee 
of commercial paper as collateral security cannot, in the 
absence of a special authority for that purpose, sell 
it upon the nonpayment of the debt, upon notice to the 
pledgor, either at public or private sale ; but he is bound 
to hold and collect the same when it falls due and 
apply the money to the payment of the debt secured. 
The reason given for this exception to the general 
rule in relation to the sale of property pledged 
is that such paper has no established market 
value, and it cannot be presumed it was the 
intention of the parties thus to deal with it. 
(In re Litchfield Bank, 28 Conn. 575; Joliet 
etc. Steel Co. v. Scioto Fire Brick Co., 82 Ill. 548; Gay 
v. Moss, 34 Cal. 125; Hallack ete. Co. v. Gray, 19 Colo. 
149; Fletcher v. Dickinson, 7 Allen [Mass.] 23; Cleg- 
horn v. Minn. etc. Trust Co., 57 Minn. 341; Boswell v. 
Thigpen, 75 Miss. 308; Morris etc. Bank. Co. v. Lewis, 
12 N. J. Eq. 323; Garlick v. James, 12 Johns. [N. Y.] 
146; Nelson v. Wellington, 5 Bosw. [N. Y.] 178; 
Handy v. Sibley, 46 Ohio St. 9; Whitteker v. Charles- 
ton Gas Co., 16 W. Va. 717). 
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This rule may be suspended by agreement of the 
parties ; and such is the effect of a written agreement 
that, upon default, the creditor may collect the pledged 
notes, or may negotiate them for the purpose of liqui- 
dating the debt. (Cole v. Dalziel, 13 Ill. App. 23; 
Hunter v. Hamilton, 52 Kan. 195; Goldsmidt v. First 
Methodist Church, 25 Minn. 202; Roberts v. Thomp- 
son, 14 Ohio St. 1; Dwight v. Singer, 27 Pa. Super. 
Ct. 119; Brightman v. Reeves, 21 Tex. 70; Mowry v. 
First Nat. Bank, 54 Wis. 38; Fraker v. Reeve, 36 Wis. 
85 [in which case A gave his note to B, and, as col- 
lateral security for its payment, transferred to B, by a 
written instrument of the same date, two notes of M 
and a chattel mortgage securing them, with condition 
that if default were made in the payment of the A note, 
B should have authority to collect the M notes, or to 
negotiate them, for the purpose of liquidating said 
note of A. It was held that the effect of this instru- 
ment was to vest title to the M notes conditionally in 
B; and this effect was not prevented by B’s giving a 
written-receipt for said notes stating that they were re- 
ceived as collateral security. And where A having 
made default in the payment of his note, B, upon due 
notice, sold the M notes at public auction, it was further 
held that he was not liable to A as for a conversion of 
said notes, ] ) 

However, the sale in such case must be made in good 
faith and for a reasonable price, and must be exercised 
in the usual manner of a sale of a pledge, and as a trust 
for the debtor’s benefit as well as for the creditor’s own 
benefit. (Union Trust Co. v. Rigdon, 93 III. 458; 
Brightman v. Reeves, 21 Tex. 70; Goldsmidt v. First 
Methodist Church, 25 Minn. 202; Sparhawk v. Drexel, 
12 Nat. Bank Reg. 450). 

In Union Trust Co. v. Rigdon, 93 Ill. 458, it was held 
that the transfer of promissory notes indorsed as col- 
lateral security to secure the payment of a debt of the 
pledgor, with express written authority to the pledgee 
to sell the same, or any part thereof, at public or pri- 
vate sale, does not authorize the pledgee to surrender 
the collaterals to the maker thereof after their maturity 
without any effort to collect the same, for a sum less 
than is due thereon, but for enough to pay the princi- 
pal debt. Such a transaction is not a sale contemplated 
by the parties to the pledge, but is a compromise, and 
renders the pledgee liable, in an action on the case, 
to the pledgor for the injury the latter thereby sustains. 

On this point the court said, inter alia: “The in- 
tention of the parties to the contract is the real point of 
inquiry. When appellee authorized the trust company 
to sell the securities at public or private sale, what was 
understood and intended by the parties? Was not an 
ordinary sale and purchase in their minds ?—a contract 
whereby the seller parted with property and title, and 
the buyer obtained property and title thereto? Can 
we suppose they contemplated a transfer whereby the 
property would be destroyed and the title ex- 
tinguished? If appellee had intended a transaction 
such as is here involved, would he not have used lan- 
guage such as is used in the books or by the courts, or 
other apt language to designate such transaction? 
Would he not have given authority to compromise or 
surrender the securities? * * * In its ordinary 
sense and according to the common use of language, as 
also in the strict and proper acceptation of the word, a 
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sale is not understood as designating a transfer such as 
this. Again, the power under consideration is in de- 
rogation of common law duties, and wipes out wise 
and equitable safeguards interposed for the protection 
of the pledgor, and relieves the pledgee from just 
duties imposed upon him; afid which safeguards and 
duties are intended to prevent fraud and a breach of 
the trust imposed.” 

The court furthermore held irrelevant and inadmis- 
sible evidence that the trust company made reasonable 
efforts to sell the notes and failed to find a purchaser, 
and that the sale and transfer to the maker of the notes 
was in fact without any collusion or actual fraud, and 
for the best price that could be obtained for them. 


In Sparhawk v. Drexel, 12 Bank Reg. 450, the court, 
in construing such a power of sale as we are here con- 
sidering, said: “Such a contract, so far as it enables 
creditors to extinguish their debtor’s right of redemp- 
tion by a sale, must, like other contracts affecting 
equities of redemption, be construed benignantly for 
the debtor—as benignantly for him as may be consis- 
tent with the security of the creditors. * * * It is an 
authority to sell at private or public sale, * * * but 
creditors in whom such an authority is vested can not 
exercise it otherwise than under a trust for their 
debtor’s benefit as well as their own. They are not to 
frustate any just expectation of a surplus, by forcing 
a sale for barely money enough to secure themselves.” 

All of these cases clearly recognize the rule that, 
where a party undertakes to exercise a right to sell 
property pledged under contracts of the character of 
that contained in the note submitted by you, he must 
have due regard to the rights and interests of the 
pledgor, and must not knowingly or careless!y make a 
sale which will result in injury to the interests of the 
pledgor. 

Briefly stated, your bank would have the right to 
sell the $300 note deposited as collateral, before its ma- 
turity, by virtue of the power given in the collateral 
note to sell the collateral at public or private sale upon 
non-payment of the $80 loan, but in the exercise of 
this right due regard must be paid to the interests of 
the pledgor and the collateral must not be sacrificed ; 
otherwise a court of equity might hold that the sale 
must be set aside or hold your bank liable for conver- 
sion. I doubt, if you sold the $300 note to the makers 
for $150, in order to satisfy your claim of $80, whether 
the validity of the sale would be upheld. In the Union 
Trust Co. case, above cited, the authority in the col- 
lateral note to sell at public or private sale, was held 
not to give the pledgee the right to surrender the col- 
lateral note to the maker for a sum less than due there- 
on. Assuming your bank sold the $300 note to some 
one else for less than its face or tried to sell it and fail- 
ing to do so, bought it itself for less than face under 
the power given in the collateral note to buy at broker’s 
board or public sale, the test of validity would be 
whether the sale was made in good faith and for a 
reasonable price in the usual manner in which pledges 
are sold. If so you would not be liable to the pledgor 
for the full face of the $300 collateral note, but only 
for the difference between the amount of the loan for 
which it was pledged and the amount you realized 
thereon. 


Changes Among Bank Officers 


which are members of the American Bankers 

Association, reported to the JouRNAL from De- 

ber 26, 1919, to January 25, 1920, inclusive. 
Members will confer a favor by notifying this depart- 
ment immediately of any such changes. Publication 
will be made only on receipt of information direct from 
members. 


Je wich aren is a list of changes in institutions 


ALABAMA 


Montgomery—J. M. Baldwin, formerly cashier, elected 
second vice-president, The Capital National Bank; 
C. A. Petry, formerly assistant cashier, elected 
cashier. 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Banos—Jos. C. Bray, elected cashier, Bank of Los 
Banos, to succeed C. W. Hawks. 

San Diego—E. F. Chase, elected vice-president and 
cashier of First National Bank. 


COLORADO 


Flagler—Harry A. Reuschling, cashier Flagler State 
Bank, resigned. 

Kremmling—F. C. Jones elected president, Bank of 
Kremmling succeeding Edmund Becker; Peter En- 
gle, vice-president ; H. O. Gray, cashier. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport—L. B. Powe elected president, The Con- 
necticut National Bank, succeeding H. S. Shelton; 
R. A. Beers elected cashier, succeeding L. B. Powe. 

Waterbury—A. J. Blakesley elected vice-president, 
Waterbury National Bank; F. W. Judson, cashier. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah—Valmore W. Lebey, former cashier, 
elected vice-president and cashier, Mercantile Bank 
& Trust Company. 


ILLINOIS 


Albion—J. W. Bostick appointed 
National Bank. 


cashier First 


IOWA 


Des Moines—Edward B. Wilson, formerly vice-presi- 
dent First Trust & Savings Bank, elected presi- 
dent; Anselm Frankel, formerly director, elected 
vice-president. 

Sioux City—A. G. Sam, formerly vice-president Live 
Stock National Bank, elected president ; C. D. Has- 
kell appointed cashier. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans—D. D. Curran, appointed vice-presi- 
dent Canal-Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
to succeed E. E. Lafaye, resigned. 


MAINE 


Waterville—W. A. Knauff, elected cashier The Peo- 
ple’s National Bank, succeeding J. F. Percival, de- 
ceased. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Edwin W. Poe, vice-president Baltimore 
Trust Company, resigned; Allen W. Mason and 
Roy E. Mueller elected vice-presidents. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amesbury—Benjamin F. Sargent elected president 
Powow River National Bank. 

Boston—Arnold Whittaker, formerly vice-president 
and secretary Massachusetts Trust Company 
elected vice-president and treasurer; Winthrop J. 
Cushing elected secretary. 

Haverhill—Clarence A. Rathbone appointed cashier 
First National Bank. 

Springfield—Isaac T. McGregor elected vice-president 
Commercial Trust Company. 

Watertown—L. S. Cleveland, former president Union 
Market National Bank, appointed. chairman of 
Board of Directors; John F. Tufts, formerly cash- 
ier, now president; William S. Holdsworth, for- 
merly assistant cashier, now cashier. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—W. J. Hayes, formerly vice-president and 
cashier The American State Bank, elected presi- 
dent; Gordon Fearnley, formerly assistant cashier, 
elected vice-president; G. W. J. Linton, formerly 
assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis—Sumner T. McKnight elected vice-presi- 
dent First & Security National Bank; George A. 
Lyon, formerly cashier, elected vice-president; J. 
G. Byam, formerly assistant cashier, elected vice- 
president; E. E. Blackley, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president ; Stanley H. Bezoier, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, appointed cashier. 

South St. Paul—O. J. Schumacher, formerly cashier 
Drovers State Bank, elected president; E. Bjork- 
lund, formerly assistant cashier, elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


MISSOURI 


Lebanon—A. E. Oliver appointed cashier First Na- 
tional Bank of Lebanon, succeeding E. W. Cook. 


NEBRASKA 


Hastings—Peter McIntosh elected president State 
Bank of Hastings, to succeed L. L. Brandt, re- 
signed. 

Kearney—Clyde W. Norton, vice-president City Na- 
tional Bank, resigned. 
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Omaha—Walter W. Head, formerly vice-president 
Omaha National Bank, now president. 

Sidney—J. L. McIntosh elected vice-president The 
American Bank; Martin W. Dimery appointed 
cashier in place of J. W. Johnson. 

Springfield—Elmer R. White appointed cashier Farm- 
ers State Bank. 

Superior—George S. Aldrich, former cashier State 
Bank of Superior, elected first vice-president. 


NEW. YORK 


Buffalo—Walter P. Cooke elected chairman of the 
Board, Marine Trust Company. 

Geneseo—Horton C. Milks appointed assistant secre- 
tary of Livingston County Trust Company. 

Geneva—Theodore J. Smith elected president The 
Geneva Savings Bank, to succeed the late James 
E. Brown. 

Lackawanna—Charles Trow elected vice-president 
Lackawanna National Bank; Ira P. Trevett elected 
vice-president ; Harry J. Kelly, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Lackawanna Trust Company, elected vice- 
president ; H. J. Moll appointed cashier. 

New York—William S. Kies resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of American International Corporation. 

New York—R. H. Giles, formerly treasurer, has been 
appointed vice-president and treasurer Bankers 
Trust Company; J. F. Schmid, B. A. Tompkins 
and Benjamin Joy elected vice-presidents; R. G. 
Page appointed secretary and C. W. Campbell as- 
sistant secretary. . 

New York—Charles Olney retired as vice-president of 
The Bank of New York. 

New York—Herbert K. Twitchell, formerly president 
of The Chemical National Bank, elected Chairman 
of the Board; Percy H. Johnston, formerly vice- 
president, elected president. 

New York—Ralph Dawson, vice-president of the Asia 
Bank Corporation, elected vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York; Morris F. 
Frey elected assistant treasurer; Julian W. Potter, 
appointed assistant treasurer ; Grayson’ M.-P. Mur- 
phy, formerly senior vice-president, retired; L. S. 
Critchell, formerly assistant secretary, retired. 

New York—Logan C. Murray elected vice-president, 
Industrial Bank of New York. 

New York—W. M. Anderson elected vice-president, 
International Banking Corporation; L. I. Sharp, 
formerly cashier, elected vice-president ; M. D. Cur- 
rie, formerly assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 

New York—P. A. Rowley and V. W. Smith appointed 
vice-presidents of the Manhattan Company. 

New York—Harold I. Pratt elected president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company to succeed George C. 
Van Tuyl, resigned; Beverly Chew resigned as 
senior vice-president. 

New York—Assistant Cashiers Harry P. Barrand, 
Louis P. Christenson, Archibald F. Maxwell, Ed- 
ward H. Rawls, Everett E. Risley and Henry C. 
Stevens appointed second vice-presidents of the 
National Bank of Commerce; manager of service 
department James I. Clarke appointed second vice- 
president. 
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New York—Samuel McRoberts retired as vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank. 

New York—Irving V. Scott appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the Park-Union Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion. 

New Jersey—D. F. Nichols, formerly assistant cashier, 
appointed vice-president; Philip Stephan, formerly 
assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—Edward Goepper, formerly president of 
the Citizens National Bank of Cincinnati, elected 
chairman of the Executive Committee; Charles W. 
Dupuis, formerly vice-president, elected president ; 
William D. Knox, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president; R. Cliff Smith, formerly assistant 


cashier, elected cashier. 

Cleveland—Allard Smith, elected vice-president of 
Citizens Savings & Trust Company; H. D. Messick, 
formerly trust office, elected vice-president; W. A. 
Gibson elected assistant treasurer ; J. C. Armstrong, 
assistant secretary and F. R. Wyckoff, comptroller. 


OREGON 


Portland—F. C. Knapp, formerly vice-president, 
elected chairman of the Board, Peninsula National 
Bank; J. N. Edlefsen, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president and manager; C. B. Russell, for- 
merly assistant cashier, elected cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Greenville—L. A. Davis, appointed cashier of the 
First National Bank, to succeed E. C. Wittmer, 
resigned. 

Mercersburg—J. M. Winger appointed cashier First 
National Bank to succeed Charles S. Karper, re- 
signed. 

Philadelphia—Daniel Baird, elected president The 
Sixth National Bank, to succeed J. P. Wilson, de- 
ceased ; Norman C. Ives elected first vice-president ; 
James C. Sutton, second vice-president; William 
Salter, cashier. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Florence—J. H. Earee elected president First National 
Bank. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond—S. P. Ryland elected vice-president of The 
First National Bank. 

Richmond—Col. William H. Palmer, formerly presi- 
dent, elected chairman of Board of Directors; 
Julien H. Hill elected president to succeed Col. 
William H. Palmer; William S. Ryland, formerly 
vice-president, appointed vice-president and cashier ; 
Jesse F. Wood, formerly assistant cashier, ap- 
pointed vice-president. 


WISCONSIN 


Hurley—David C. Owen, formerly vice-president Iron 
Exchange Bank, elected president to succeed Dr. 
J. C. Reynolds, resigned. 


‘ 


Library Limelight 


recommended for bank libraries and individual 
reading. If such books cannot be obtained 
through local dealers they will be furnished by 
the Library of the American Bankers Association at 
the prices indicated, which include wrapping and trans- 
portation. Checks should accompany orders. 
A B C or THE Feperat RESERVE SysTEM. By 
E. W. Kemmerer. Price, $1.65. 
CREDIT AND Its Uses. By W. A. Prendergast. 
Price, $2.15. 
GrocraPHy. By C. C. Adams. Price, 
$1.65. 
ForEIGN EXCHANGE EXPLAINED. 
Escher. Price $1.40. ) 
FINANCIAL History OF THE UNITED StaTEs. By 
D. R. Dewey. Price, $2.70. 
Funps AND THEIR USES. 


T= books contained in the following list are 


By Franklin 


By F. A. Cleveland. 


Price, $2. 

Money AND BankING. By J. T. Holdsworth. 
Price, $2.65. 

_ Crepits. By Myron T. Herrick. Price, 
$2.65. 


PRINCIPLES OF BoNnD INVESTMENT. 
Chamberlain. Price, $5.20. 

PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
Price, $2.65. 

BUSINESS OF THE HousEHOLD. By C. W. Taber. 
Price, $2.20. 

THEORY AND History oF BANKING. By C. F. 
ea Enlarged by Oliver M. W. Sprague. Price, 
$1.65. 

ORGANIZED BANKING. 
$3.20. 

PuysicaL Cutture. In the form of an illustrated 
poster the Library of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion provides a series of “Everyday Exercises for 
Everybody,” designed not to make athletes, but simply 
to develop the fundamental functions of respiration, 
digestion and elimination. Price, 50 cents. 

FEDERAL FarmM LoAN SysTeM. By 
Myrick. Price, $1.15. 

New York Stock EXcHANGE. 
Price, $1.10. 

BANK Law AND TaxaTION Dicest. By Milton W. 
Harrison. Price $2.50. 

The foregoing list will be gradually extended as 
circumstances may seem to warrant. 


By Lawrence 


By Henry S. Seager. 


By E. E. Agger. Price, 


Herbert 
By H. S. Martin. 


Pamphlets and Papers 


Upon application to the Library any of the follow- 
ing pamphlets and papers will be sent without charge 
to members of the American Bankers Association : 

“Pan-American Financial and Commercial Rela- 
tions, America’s Great Future Opportunity.” By John 
Barrett. 

“Bargaining Tariff.” By William S. Culbertson. 

“Export Technique: Job Analysis of an Export 
House.” By D. E. Delgado. 


Karsan, Maritime Policy.” By James A. Far- 
rell. 

“What Part Must Credit Play in the Expansion of 
Our Foreign Trade?” By Edmund D. Fisher. 

“Stabilizing the Dollar in Purchasing Power.” By 
Irving Fisher. 

“Our Public Debt.” By Harvey Fisk. 

“Community Trusts.” By F. H. Goff. 

. “Acceptance Corporations.” By F. Abbot Good- 
ue. 

“Financial Status of Belligerents.” Debt, revenues 
and expenditures, and note circulation of the princi- 
pal belligerents in the world war. By Louis Ross Gott- 
lieb. 

“Currency in Circulation.” By W. P. G. Harding. 

“Development of a Trust Department of a Na- 
tional Bank.” By Virgil M. Harris. 

“Domestic Acceptances Financing Warehoused 


Staples.” By R. S. Hecht. 

“National Soldier Settlement Bill.” By Myron T. 
Herrick. 

“A BC of the Trade Acceptance.” By J. T. 
Holdsworth. 


“Trade Acceptance Catechism.” By J. T. Holds- 
worth. 

“Stabilizing Effect on American Industry of a 
Definite Foreign Trade Policy.” By James W. Hook. 

“Shall American Business Enterprise be Re- 
stricted?” By Edward N. Hurley. 

“Government Ownership of Railroads.” By Otto 
H. Kahn. 

*Menace of Paternalism.” By Otto H. Kahn. 

“American Bankers Acceptances and Foreign 


Trade.” By Fred I. Kent. 
“America’s Financial Equipment for Foreign 
Trade.” By Fred I. Kent. 


“Foreign Investments in Their Relation to the 
Future of This Country.” By Fred I. Kent. 

“Cost of Living.” By A. C. Miller. 

“Financing Foreign Trade.” By Eugene Meyer, 
r. 
? “Packing for Export.” By H. R. Moody. 

“Improving the Relations between the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and Member Banks.” By Waldo New- 
comer. 

“Wanted: American Spirit in Foreign Trade.” By 
G. A. O’Reilly. 

“How Banks are Keeping Abreast of Foreign 
Trade.” By Lewis E. Pierson. 

“Industrial Issues of the Times.” 
Pierson. 

“Some Factors in American Prosperity.” By Lewis 
E. Pierson. 

“What is Wrong with the Electric Railroads?” By 
Lewis E. Pierson. 

“Can American Fabricated Products Hold Foreign 
Markets?” By William E. Peck. 

“Export of Industrial Products.” By Edward 
Prizer. 


By Lewis E. 
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“Freight Forwarding for Export.” By W. J. Riley. 

“Causes Underlying Social Unrest.” By George 
E. Roberts. 

“Acceptances as the Basis of the American Dis- 
count Market.” By John E. Rovensky. 

“Relation of Inland Waterways to Foreign Trade.” 
By James E. Smith. 

“Problems and Progress with Dollar Acceptances.” 
By Jerome Thralls. 

“Trade Acceptances; What They Are and How 
They Are Used.” By Robert H. Treman. 

“Foreign Exchange.” By Hunt Turner, Jr. 

“Acceptances in Our Domestic and International 
Commerce.” By Paul M. Warburg. 

“Dangers to Be Avoided in Trade Acceptance 
Practice.” By David C. Wills. 

“Economic Functions of a Country Bank.” 
S. Eugene Whiteside. 

“Banker and Trade 
Woodruff. 

“Federal ‘Aid’ vs. Budget Control.” Education, 
land and highways the main objects of “Aid,” how 
Federal assistance reacts on the state. By Leo Day 
Woodworth. 

“Report of the Acceptance Committee of the 
American Bankers Association, 1919.” 

“Annual Reports, First Annual Meeting, Decem- 
ber 4, 1919.” By American Acceptance Council. 

“Ten Minute Talks with Workers.” Reprinted by 


By 


Acceptances.” By George 


the Bankers Trust Company from the Trade Supple- 
ment of the “London Times” submitted as a contribu- 
tion to straight thinking about the relations between 


Capital and Labor. 

“Victory and Other Liberty Loan Acts, with Ex- 
cerpts from Other Acts of Congress Concerning the 
Public Debt.” By Bankers Trust Company. 

“Trade Acceptances, Supporting and Opposing 
Arguments.” By Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

“Canada, Economic Position and Plans for De- 
velopment.” By Guaranty Trust Company. 

“How Business with Foreign Countries is 
Financed.” By Guaranty Trust Company. 

“Fabric of Civilization.” Short survey of the Cot- 
ton Industry of the United States. By Guaranty Trust 
Company. 

“Safe Keeping of Securities.” By Guaranty Trust 
Company. 

“Solvency of the Allies.” Great Britain, France, 
Belgium. By Guaranty Trust Company. 

“Shipping’s Share in Foreign Trade.” By Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

“Review of the Economic and Industrial Develop- 
ment of the United States from 1790 to 1918.” By 
Imbrie & Co. 

“Bankers Forms and Negotiable Instruments Law 
Annotated.” By Irving National Bank. 

“Trading with Latin America.” By Irving National 
Bank. 

“Trading with the Far East.” By Irving National 
Bank. 

“World Tomorrow.” An analysis of the economic 
relations of the peace era, as they affect the world at 
large. By Mechanics and Metals National Bank. 
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“World’s War Debt.” By Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank. 


“Oil, the World’s Greatest Asset, from Its Incep- 
tion to Date.” Illustrated. By Megargel & Co. 

“Peace Treaties.” Comprising the League of Na- 
tions, digest of the German treaty, digest of the Aus- 
trian treaty, with annotations by the American Mis- 
sion at the Peace Conference. By Mellen National 
Bank. 

“Membership in the Federal Reserve System.” A 
booklet presenting the essential facts about the history 
of the Federal Reserve Act and the organization of 
the Federal reserve banks, for the information of all 
banks and bankers, and the public, including a list 
of the advantages of membership and objections to 
membership. Issued by the Minneapolis Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

“Scandinavia and Its Trade Opportunities.” By 
National Shawmut Bank. 

“Questions and Answers Relating to the Member- 
ship of State Institutions in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.” By New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

“New Europe.” Rand McNally pocket map show- 
ing all new boundaries with summary of the Peace 
Treaty. By Peoples State Bank. 


“Foreign Trade Thought of 1919.” Summary of 
the convention committee’s report and excerpts from 
addresses at the Sixth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention. 

“Fundamentals of a Cost System for Manufactur- 
A System of Accounts for Retail Merchants.” 
“Short Method Analysis of Depositors’ Accounts.” 


“Trade Thought of Post-War Europe.” Old 
World needs and American opportunities as reflected 
in addresses and reports at the International Trade 
Conference, October, 1919, called by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

“Trade Thought of the Two Americas in 1919.” 
Significant viewpoints expressed in addresses made at 
the Second Pan-American Commercial Conference. 

“Thrift, How to Teach and Encourage It.” 

“Trust Department of the National Park Bank.” 

“Acceptances.” 

“Cartels.” 

“Cattle Loans.” 

“County Bankers Associations.” 

“Credit Statements.” 

“Credit Unions.” 

“Country Clearing Houses.” 

“Edge Export Finance Act.” 

“Federal Farm Loans.” 

“Federal Revenue and Income Tax Act.” 

“Federal Reserve Act.” 

“Community Trusts.” 

“Discount Houses and Bill Brokers.” 

“Interior Proving Methods.” 

“New Business Methods.” 

“Personal Solicitation of Accounts.” 

“Profit Sharing and Pension Funds.” 

“Savings Plans and Clubs in Industrial Corpora- 
tions.” 

“Service Charges for Small Checking Accounts.” 
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The New American Thrift 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. January, 1920. Edited by Roy 
G. Blakey. In this volume 40 financiers, bankers, 
business men and educators analyze the elements of 
thrift and give suggestions for its promotion. The 
discussion of the subject is presented under seven 
headings as follows: Thrift for the Individual and 
the Family; Thrift for the Nation; American Needs 
for Capital, Typical Examples; Thrift in Resources 
and Industries, Typical Examples ; The Investment of 
Savings; The Promotion and Practice of Thrift in 
Different Countries ; Suggestions for Promoting Thrift. 
The appendix is. valuable in that it contains two im- 
portant and useful thrift tables for individuals, also 
a thrift bibliography. The volume shows how in our 
industries, in our buying, in our spending, in our 
saving, as individuals and as people we can,. while 
maintaining living standards, enrich not only our 
capital accounts but also the lives of each of us. A 
copy of the publication can be obtained by addressing 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
36th Street and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price $1.00 paper ; $1.50 cloth. 


Selling in Foreign Markets 


Prepared jointly by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Compiled with explanatory text 
by Guy Edward Snider, Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Miscel- 
laneous Series No. 81, Washington, 1919. The object 
of the publication is to make available to exporters 
and students of exporting problems the opinions and 
experiences of many men who have been successful 
in Overseas commerce. It is a source of reliable in- 
formation for exporters, but has been arranged with 
a view to its use in vocational education for foreign 
trade. The volume is intended to aid all who desire 
to inform themselves concerning sales channels and 
methods, either as independent readers or as members 
of a study group. 


Operations of the Federal Trade 
Commission 


Prepared for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers by the Law Department of the Association, 
New York: National Association of Manufacturers, 
1919. The operations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have become a study of great importance to busi- 


ness men of the United States. The Commission is 
charged with the administration of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and with provisions of the Clayton 
Act, and from time to time with investigatory func- 
tions and duties that reach into every commercial ac- 
tivity of industry. No attempt has heretofore been 
made to compile and analyze the complaints of the 
Commission for the purpose of obtaining through 
them the Commission’s own viewpoint of the meaning 
and application of the important statutory duties with 
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which it is charged. The present study is to provide 
a reference volume which will enable the reader to 
understand, through the Commission’s acts, its own 
perception of its function. 


The League of Nations Covenant 


THe New INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES UNDER THE PROPOSED COVENANT OF. 
THE LEAGUE oF Nations. Published by the Academy 
of Political Science, Columbia University, New York. 
1919. Pp. 154. A series of addresses and papers pre- 
sented at the National Conference, held under the 
auspices of the Academy of Political Science in the 
City of New York, June 5, 1919. At the time these 
papers and addresses were prepared the full text of 
the peace treaty was not available in this country. 
Only the official text of the preliminary reported draft 
and that of the Covenant as finally adopted at the 
plenary session of the Peace Conference had been 
presented officially to the United States Senate as sub- 
mitted by Senator Key Pittman, published as a Senate 
Document, and reprinted as an appendix to this vol- 
ume, The collection is submitted with the aim of pre- 
senting in a non-partisan spirit both sides or as 
many points of view on controverted questions as may 
find worthy expression from those entitled to a public 
hearing. ‘The list includes the following papers: The 
Relation of the Covenant to Recent International Co- 
operation, by Dwight W. Morrow; The Objections 
to the League of Nations, by George Wharton Pepper ; 
International Labor Standards and their Possible En- 
forcement in the United States, by George W. Wick- 
ersham; The Mandatory System under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, by Alpheus Henry Snow; 
Some International Financial Obligations of the United 
States and One Way of Meeting Them, by William 
P. Malburn. 


Putnam’s Investment Handbook 


A STIMULUS AND A GUIDE TO FINANCIAL INDE- 
PENDENCE. By Albert W. Atwood. New York: Put- 
nam. 1919. Pp. 375. The purpose of the handbook 
is to explain in a practical way, that can be understood 
by all, how to invest money securely which has been 
saved. The author believes that the subject of saving 
and investing money is very much greater now than it 
was a few years ago. Before the war there were not 
more than half a million known bondholders in this 
country. Now there are possibly twenty million, if the 
people owning War Savings Stamps are included. 
After an introductory chapter on the Truth About 
Saving, the author presents seven chief forms of in- 
vestment : 


“Oil, the World’s Greatest Asset from Its Incep- 
tion to Date.” Illustrated. By Megargel & Co. 

“Incorporating Institutions to Engage in Inter- 
national or Foreign Banking. Hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, United States 
on S. 2472.” Edge Bill. 

“Review of Commercial, Industrial and Economic 
Conditions in 1919.” 
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“Fundamentals of a Cost System for Manufac- 
turers. A System of Accounts for Retail Merchants.” 

“Short Method Analysis of Depositors’ Accounts.” 

“Acceptances.” 

“Credit Statements.” 

“Credit Unions.” 

“Cartels.” 

“Federal Farm Loans.” 

“Federal Revenue and Income Tax Act.” 

“Federal Reserve Act.” 

“How to Handle Interest.” 

PAPERS 

“Custody of Securities.” 

“Discount Houses and Bill Brokers.” 

“Interior Proving Methods.” 

“New Business Methods.” 

“Personal Solicitation of Accounts.” 

“Profit Sharing and Pension Funds.” 

“Savings Plans and Clubs in Industrial Corpora- 
tions.” 


Oil Production o the United States 


(Inquiry from Texas.) According to Bulletin 177, 
of the Department of the Interior, “The Decline and 
Ultimate Production of Oil Wells,” by Carl H. Beal, 
this country has produced more than half the total out- 
put of the world, which is approximately 7,000,000,000 
barrels of 42 gallons each. Of this the United States 
produced about 4,000,000,000 barrels, or 57 per cent. 


Mercantile Credits and Collections 


By Charles A. Meyer. New York. Macmillan. 
1919. Pp. 302. There are two general classes of 
credit—public credit and private credit—but the polit- 
ical economists usually divide credit into five classes: 
mercantile, personal, banking, public and investment 
credit. This volume refers to mercantile credit only, 
no attempt being made to discuss the other branches 
of credit classes. The suggestions offered are based 
upon practical experience, and the book is intended 
for credit men and for those interested in the subject 
of mercantile credit generally from a practical busi- 
ness standpoint. The book is divided into three parts: 
Mercantile Credit; Mercantile Collections; United 
States Bankruptcy Law; followed by an appendix on 
sales contracts. The author has been brief and has 
kept from going into exhaustive detail as much as pos- 
sible, so that a broad vision of the subject may be 
obtained without finding the reading of the subject- 
matter burdensome. 


. Savings bank deposits. 

. Life insurance policies and annuities. 

. Homes and building and loan associations. 
. Real estate. 

. Mortgages on real estate. 

. Bonds. 

. Stocks. 


Chapters of special interest are: How to Choose 
Safe Investments, Especially Bonds; Important Facts 
About Stocks; Odd Lots and Small Bonds; Margin 
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and Partial Payment Purchases; How to Choose a 
Broker ; the Care of Securities. The appendix contains 
a selected list of financial publications useful to in- 
vestors ; a list of reference works from which informa- 
tion in regard to securities may be obtained; also, a 
rate of income table on dividend-paying stocks at 
various prices. A detailed index completes the use- 
fulness of the volume. 


The World’s Tonnage 


(Inquiry from Washington.) Lloyds Register for 
1919-20 shows that the world’s total merchant tonnage 
is now 50,919,000 gross tons, compared with 49,090,000 
gross tons in 1914, just before the outbreak of the 
European war. The totals of the steam gross tonnage 
in round numbers of the principal countries for the two 
years are separately stated. The 1919 steam tonnage 
for Germany is for the time of the armistice, and as 
Germany ceded to the Allies all ships over 1,600 gross 
tons and from one-fourth to one-half of the remaining 
smaller ships, the actual German tonnage will be about 
700,000 gross tons, and 2,550,000 gross tons will be 
divided among the Allies proportioned to war losses. 
Sail tonnage (net) comprises a small and diminishing 
part of the world’s shipping and is added in at the end 
of the three columns following: 

Increase(+) 
or de- 


crease (—) 
Gross tons 


Countries June, 1914 June, 1919 


Gross tons 
United Kingdom 16,345,000 
British Dominions 1,632,000 1,863,000 
United States: 
Seagoing 9,773,000 
Great Lakes 
Austria-Hungary 
Denmark 


Gross tons 


917,000 
2,552,000 


47,897,000 
3,022,000 


50,919,000 


Total steam tonnage... 45,404,000 
Sail tonnage (net) 000 


Grand total 


Joint Stock Land Banks 


(Inquiry from Iowa.) According to information 
given out by the Federal Farm Loan Board, charters 
have been granted to twenty-one joint stock land banks. 
They are located in twelve states. Three are located 
in Iowa, three in Nebraska, two in Indiana, two in 
Minnesota, two in Illinois, two in Tennessee, two in 
Virginia and one each in Kansas, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Montana. In thirty-six states 
there are no joint stock land banks holding charters. 

Each joint stock land bank is authorized to make 
loans in two states, the one where located and one 
adjoining state. As there is much overlapping of 


—2,547,000 

+ 231,000 

+7,746,000 

— 100,000 

— 339,000 

— 139,000 

France 1,922,000 1,962,000 + 40,000 

Germany ...............+- 5,135,000 3,247,000 —1,888,000 

821,000 291,000 — 530,000 

Holland .................. 1,472,000 1,574,000 102,000 

Italy 1,430,000 1,238,000 — 192,000 

Japan 1,708,000 2,325,000 + 617,000 

Norway 1,957,000 1,597,000 — 360,000 

709,000 — 175,000 

Sweden 1,015,000 — 98,000 

Other countries........... 2,427,000 + 125,000 

— 664,000 

49,090,000  =+1,829,000 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
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choice of a loaning field, the twenty-one banks are con- 
fined to a loaning field of twenty states. 

The number of banks authorized to loan in each 
of the twenty states and their aggregate available cap- 
ital in each state is as follows: 

Iowa, nine banks; capital, $2,980,000. Minnesota, 
five banks; capital, $1,250,000. Illinois, three banks; 
capital, $1,300,000. Nebraska, three banks; capital, 
$930,000. Indiana, two banks; capital, $500,000. 
South Dakota, two banks; capital, $500,000. Tennes- 
see, two banks; capital, $500,000. Ohio, two banks; 
capital, $500,000. Virginia, two banks; capital, $500,- 
000. North Carolina, two banks; capital, $500,000. 
Kansas, one bank; capital, $425,000. Missouri, one 
bank ; capital, $425,000. Only one bank with a capital 
of $250,000 is authorized to do business in Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Montana and Idaho. 

In ten of the states there are no competing joint 
stock land banks ; in twenty-eight states there are none 
whatever, while in Iowa nine rival joint stock land 
banks compete with the Federal land banks for the 
farm loan business. 


The World’s Gold Production in 1918 


(Inquiry from Colorado.) According to the Lon- 
don Bankers’ Magazine, the world’s gold production 
for last year amounted to 18,092,643 ounces, of a 
value of £76,823,656, the following being the outputs 
from the various countries: 

Ounces of 

Country gold 
Transvaal 8,420,659 
Rhodesia : 631,35 
West Africa 313,445 


Total Africa 9,365,461 39,754,491 


Australasia 094,640 
8,500 3,053,625 
485,236 2,061,900 


11,210,165 
Total, British possessions 
United States 
Russia (estimated) 
Mexico 
Belgian Kongo 
Other countries (estimated) 


Total above 


Grand total 


25,859,000 
18,092,643 76,823,656 
These figures show that the amount of gold pro- 


duced during 1918 was the lowest for the past thirteen 
years, as is seen by the following table: 


Value of output 
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Origin of “ Dollar’ 


(Inquiry from Nebraska.) The monetary unit of 
the United States, equal to one-tenth of an eagle, or 
100 cents (about 4s. 144d. English money). In 
theory the gold dollar contains 25.8 grains, nine- 
tenths fine. As a matter of fact, the gold dollar is 
no longer coined, being too small for convenience. 
The dollar is represented in actual circulation by silver 
and notes. The silver dollar weighs 412% grains 
(371% grains of silver and 41% grains of alloy). The 
United States silver dollar was based upon the Spanish 
milled dollar, the piece which probably first bore the 
raised and corrugated edge, which was devised to 
prevent the reduction of the coin by cutting off the 
rim. The name is derived from the German thaler, 
which apparently was first issued by a community of 
Joachims-thal in South Germany, whose pieces were 
of known purity and unchanging value. The dollar 
is also the unit of value of Canada, which is a gold 
standard country, but has no gold coins of its own. 
Neither has Canada a silver dollar; its silver coins are 
of denominations less than $1. The dollar is also the 
unit of value of Newfoundland (gold standard). New- 
foundland has no silver dollar, but it has a $2 silver 
piece and it has pieces of less denominations than $1. 
Coins of other countries comparing with the dollar 
are the thaler of Germany, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, the pistole or piece-of-eight of Spain, the 
20-piatre piece of Egypt, the peso of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America and the gourde of Hayti. 


Credits by the United States Govern- 
ment to Allied Countries 


(Inquiry from Vermont.) The corrected official 
figures of the credits established by the United States 
Government in favor of the several Allied countries up 
to July 31, 1919, have been made public by the Treasury 
Department, and the Secretary of the Treasury has also 
announced the sum-total of the actual payments made 
by the Treasury against such credits up to the same 
date. The aggregate amount of the credits, after ad- 
justments for credits granted but not used (particu- 
larly in the case of Russia), stood on July 31 at 
$9,615,400,926; while the sum-total of the payments 
against these credits up to that date was $9,199,- 
935,015, of which only the insignificant sum of 
$7,530,000 had been repaid in the way of interest on 
the obligations of the borrowing countries. The credits 
to the several countries (not the actual payments on 
account of the credits) up to July 31 are shown in the 
following table: 


CREDITS OF THE UNITED STATES TO ALLIED COUNTRIES 


Country Amount Country Amount 
Great Britain...$4,316,000,000 
3,010,026,800 
1,587,675,945 
343,445,000 
187,729,750 
55,330,000 
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Trust Company Section | 


Trust Companies’ Banquet 


The Ninth Annual Banquet of the Trust Companies 
of the United States will be held under the auspices 
of the Trust Company Section of the American Bank- 
ers Association, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, Friday evening, February 20, 1920, at 
seven-thirty o’clock. A reception will be held from 
seven to seven-thirty o’clock in the Astor Gallery. 

Tables will be arranged for eight and sixteen covers 
each, and subscribers for eight or more covers will be 
furnished with a special blank for the purpose of 
supplying list of names and information regarding the 
location of host and guests. The price per cover will 
be $12.00. Tickets of admission to the Galleries may 
be secured upon application to the Secretary. 

The following gentlemen have kindly consented to 
act as the Honorary Committee of Arrangements: 

Arthur Adams, Vice-President New England Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Frank W. Blair, President Union 
Trust Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mortimer N. Buckner, 
President New York Trust Co., New York; Edmund 
D. Hulbert, President The Merchants Loan & Trust 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Albert A. Jackson, Vice-President 
Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Alvin W. Krech, 
President Equitable Trust Co., New York; Edwin S. 
Marston, President Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New 
York; John H. Mason, President Commercial Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin P. Maynard, President 
Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, New York; Uzall H. 
McCarter, President Fidelity Trust Co., Newark, N. 
J.; Isaac H. Orr, Vice-President St. Louis Union Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; John W. Platten, President United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co., New York; Seward 
Prosser, President Bankers Trust Co., New York; 
Charles H. Sabin, President Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York; Philip Stockton, President Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Alexander S. Webb, President 
Lincoln Trust Co., New York. 


Mid-Winter Conference 


The following communication regarding the first 
Mid-Winter Conference, to be held under the auspices 
of the Trust Company Section, American Bankers 
Association, has been sent to members: 

“In accordance with frequent requests made during 
the past two years a meeting of trust company officers 
and representatives will be held on Friday, February 
20, 1920, the day of the annual trust companies’ ban- 
quet, for the purpose of affording an exchange of 
views and a discussion of topics of interest to these 
institutions. 

“The sessions will be held in the Astor Gallery 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 

“The morning session will open at ten o’clock and 
close at one Pp. M. A buffet luncheon will be served at 
a cost of two dollars and fifty cents for each person. 


At two-thirty the afternoon session will be held and 
continue until four o'clock. Ample time will then 
remain to prepare for the reception at seven P. M., 
which will precede the banquet. 

“J. Arthur House, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Section and President of 
the Guardian Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, 
O., will preside at the morning and afternoon sessions. 
The separate discussions at the morning ‘session will 
be in charge of the Chairmen of the Sub-Committees 
of the Section. These will include the subjects of 
legislation (Federal and state); publicity; relations 
with members of the legal profession; Fees for Trust 
service; practical questions of operation of trust 
departments and administration of trusts. No ad- 
dresses will be delivered, the purpose being to afford 
a free discussion by all members who may desire to 
participate. The State Vice-Presidents of the Sec- 
tion have been especially urged to attend and present 
the viewpoints of their several states, in the various 
discussions, 

“Real constructive results are expected to be ac- 
complished in this manner and all members brought 
into closer touch and acquaintance, thereby affording 
an opportunity to develop still further, after the close 
of the conference, subjects of mutual interest. 

“All of the topics enumerated are of timely and 
vital interest to trust companies and recent as well as 
current communications to members will be given full 
consideration. 

“At the afternoon session ‘Community Founda- 
tions or Trusts’ will be discussed. F. H. Goff, presi- 
dent Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, O., the 
originator of the idea, will lead the discussion. Sev- 
eral hundred requests have been received at the Secre- 
tary’s office for a copy of Mr. Goff’s address on this 
subject which was delivered at the St. Louis Conven- 
tion last September. This, together with a desire 
indicated by members for additional information, 
caused the decision to present this subject for discus- 
sion. This complex and far-reaching investigation 
made by the Cleveland Foundation will be explained. 

“The work of the Employment Department will also 
be presented at this session by P. E. Hathaway, em- 
ployment manager of the Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago. Although Mr. Hathaway organized his work 
less than two years ago he has evolved many features 
of value to members in all parts of the country, which 
will be of interest to those in attendance. 

“No fee of any kind is charged for attendance at 
these sessions. Your own business cards indicating 
the name of your institution will be requested at the 
entrance. Both sessions will open and close promptly 
at the hours indicated. 

“In order to facilitate the preparations for these 
meetings, members expecting to attend are urged to 
fill out and return the enclosed card on or before 
February 10, 1920, to Leroy A. Mershon, Secretary 
Trust Company Section, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Five Nassau Street, New York City.” 
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Special Service 
RESERVATIONS 


On account of the congested condition of New York 
City hotels, it is becoming increasingly necessary to 
make reservations far in advance of the date when 
rooms are desired. 

In order to assist members expecting to attend the 
conference or banquet in securing suitable reservations 
every effort will be made by the Secretary’s office 
to reserve room or rooms as requested. In writing or 
wiring for reservations through the Secretary’s office, 
please state specifically the hotel, character of accom- 
modation and approximate price. Each reservation 
will be advised direct to member. 

Should any member reach New York on February 
19 or 20, without proper reservation having been made 
he is invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Section at Five Nassau Street (Telephone Rector 
5080) or at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


To secure desired railroad transportation is difficult 
if not attended to considerably in advance of the date 
to be used. Every effort will be made to secure trans- 
portation as requested and tickets will be held for the 
arrival of person for whom secured. Payment may 
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be made upon receipt of advice that reservation has 
been secured or upon delivery of tickets. Any can- 
cellation should be made as early as possible. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Many members attending the annual banquet have 
experienced difficulty in purchasing theatre tickets for 
dates preceding or following that of the banquet. As 
the mid-winter conference and banquet this year di- 
rectly precedes the anniversary of Washington’s birth- 
day many of those attending may wish to remain in 
New York throughout the week-end. With a view 
to serving members, requests for the purchase of tick- 
ets will be given prompt attention and delivery made 
to member upon arrival in New York. Payment may 
be made upon receipt of advice or at delivery. 


Meeting of Executive Committee 


A meeting of the Executive Committee, Trust 
Company Section, American Bankers Association, will 
be held in New York on Saturday, February 21, at 
10 a. M. Any matters which members may desire to 
have presented for consideration at this meeting will 
be given proper attention if communicated to the 
Secretary. 


Acceptance Progress 


The report of the Trade Acceptance Committee of 
the American Bankers Association at the annual con- 
vention in St. Louis contained recommendations that 
arrangements be made with the American Acceptance 
Council for the appointment of two special commit- 
tees of bankers and business men charged with the duty 
of working out, first, a satisfactory schedule of service, 
exchange, and collection charges on trade acceptances, 
and, second, to devise the most efficient and economical 
method of handling trade acceptances in the banks and 
business houses. 

In cooperation with the American Acceptance 
Council and with the approval of President Hawes, 
the following have been appointed to committees: 


First, 


COMMITTEE ON SERVICE, EXCHANGE AND 
COLLECTION CHARGES 


BANKERS 


Edwin Baxter, 
Chairman. 

George B. Smith, president Reserve City Bankers Association, 
vice-president Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago. 

C. F. Herb, vice-president Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., 
New Orleans. 

Walter E. Sprecher, president Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
cashier state bank of Independence, Independence, Wis- 
consin. 

_- E. Ward, president Irving National Bank, New York 

ity. 

W. . 7 vice-president First National Bank of Brooklyn, 


vice-president Cleveland Trust Company, 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPRESENTATIVE 


D. C. Wills, Chairman of the Board, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland. 


Business MEN 


Frank S. Flagg, McElwain Morse & Rogers, New York. 

Kenneth R. Hooker, president Putnam-Hooker Company, 
New York. 

Howard Marshall, Joseph Wild & Company, New Yorfk. 

Forrest Ferguson, Ferguson McKinney Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


Second, 
COMMITTEE ON METHOD OF HANDLING 


BANKERS 


Frank K. Houston, vice-president First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo., Chairman. 

J. A. Broderick, vice-president National Bank of Commerce, 
New York. 

A. T. Matthew, secretary Clearing House Section, American 
Bankers Association. 

Raymond B., Cox, vice-president Webster & Atlas National 
Bank, Boston. 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPRESENTATIVES 


F. J. Zurlinden, assistant to Governor Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland. 

Laurence H. Hendricks, cashier Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 


Business MEN 


E. W. Shepard, general credit manager Western Electric 
Company, New York. 

James A. Green, president Matthew Addy Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

M. T. Fleisher, Notaseme Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Dexter, assistant treasurer Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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Savings Bank Section 


Conference of Mutual Banks | 


A national Conference of Mutual Savings Institu- 
tions will be held in the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
on Friday, April 23d. An organization committee has 
been appointed with George E. Brock, president of the 
Home Savings Bank of Boston, as chairman, and 
Milton Harrison, secretary. 

At the morning session, organization will be con- 
sidered, and reports received from representatives of 
the mutual savings banks in 15 states. In the after- 
noon, after perfecting organization, various addresses 
will be delivered, followed by an open forum on savings 
bank problems. The conference will close with a ban- 
quet. 


Construction Costs 


“The cubic foot or square foot method of estimating 
cost today is practically worthless,” says Ernest Eber- 
hard, editor of Building Age, in a letter to the secretary. 
He continues: 

“Conditions are changing so rapidly that it is im- 
possible for one to get anything more than a very 
general idea of costs. For instance, the first part of 
the year a hollow tile house cost about 10 per cent. 
more than one of frame. Only two weeks ago I met 
an architect who is putting up a hollow tile house more 
cheaply than he could one of frame. Lumber has been 
soaring skyward during the past few months, and the 
trend of other materials is so uncertain that compara- 
tive costs, to be at all accurate, must be compiled week 
to week. 

“The lumber market today is in a very peculiar 
condition. It is almost impossible to get stocks. The 
demand is very great and the price is governed only 
by the conscience of the man who has stocks to sell. 
For instance, I know of one dealer who was selling a 
certain grade of lumber for $85 a year ago. The mar- 
ket today is around $160. He wired in an order from 
a man who is willing to pay $180 and he told the 
customer that he did not think he would be able to 
get the material. 

“Prices next year are certainly going to be higher, 
and there is at present no accurate means of telling 
when things will become stable.” 


Another Thrift Creed 


That it is possible for one to save money despite 
present high prices is brought out by Dr. Benjamin 
R. Andrews, vice director of the Savings Division, 
who as an aid to helping people save money advises 
them to follow these four rules: 

“T will earn all I can by producing all that I can. 

“T will spend the money intelligently and wisely. 

“T will save part of all the money I receive when I 
receive it. 

“I must invest safely.” 


Dr. Andrews in speaking on the subject of wise in- 
vestments says that the people of America waste one- 
half a billion dollars a year by loss from fraudulent 
investments. He brings out the fact that the money 
of thrifty people which is deposited in such safe in- 
vestments as Thrift Stamps, War Savings Stamps and 
Treasury Savings Certificates is the basis for all ex- 
pansion in government business. 


English Housing 


“Because England did it” has been heard often 
during recent agitation for ideal housing under the 
wing of government (another word for office holders 
under political control). A decidedly one-sided and 
“reconstructionist” propaganda has been well favored 
by the press. But the public is by degrees awaking 
to the fact that (1) we cannot escape the harsh laws 
of economics, (2) that the insatiable aspirations of 
planners of everything from houses to worlds, will 
defeat their own aims, and (3) that “government” is 
no more omniscient than the human beings who spend 
the tax funds. 

The present status of government housing in Eng- 
land, and the enterprise of an American-inspired de- 
partment store, is indicated in this London despatch 
of December 23: 


A complete line of attractive five-room homes was offered 
the English public today by London’s largest department 
store, the American-owned Selfridge establishment. Any 
person who had believed the department stores had reached 
their extreme limit of expansion in selling everything from 
needles to threshing machines, blinked at this latest innovation, 
although they did not fail to join in the rush for the latest 
bargains. 

After the government’s failure to cope successfully with 
Britain’s housing problems the job has now been turned over 
to Gordon Selfridge, American business man, for solution. 
Selfridge, well known as the most successful introducer of 
department stores in England, has announced he will presently 
have a “stock of semi-detached, concrete cottages on sale at 
approximately $2,250. 

“We could build more elaborate and pretentious houses, 
but the house hunters we shall cater to cannot afford more 
than little, simple cottages,” said Selfridge today. “We hope 
to assist only those persons who desire comfortable homes 
at minimum costs. Our first hundred were advertised last 
Friday and have been sold out. 

“The plans we have at present call for homes with parlor, 
living room, three bedrooms, kitchen and bathroom. They 
will not be beautiful, but will have modern comforts.” 

The government’s difficulty in furnishing houses arose 
from the high cost of materials and the increasing labor rates. 
The government estimates reached about $5,000 for each 
house. Even at this figure, and with additional bonuses to 
builders, the government’s first attempt to build 150 homes 
proved a failure. 


The Single Tax Attack 


The plan of campaign being followed by single tax 
confiscationists throughout the United States and 
Canada, which receives unwitting support in its various 
steps by a variety of interests, is well illustrated by the 
recent experiences in Baltimore. 
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The following deserves a careful reading, being 
rom C. Phillip Pitt, secretary of the real estate board 
of Baltimore. He describes a plan of attack which 
is being followed in various sections, with the assistance 
of various “social experts,” and even officials in the 
Federal administrations of the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Pitt writes: 

“The plan which the single tax association followed 
in Baltimore is probably identical with that which they 
have followed in other cities. They have been operat- 
ing in Baltimore for at least ten years to my personal 
knowledge. How much longer I cannot say. The 
only thing they have been able to accomplish was the 
passage of legislature exempting manufacturing plants, 
their tools, machinery and raw product from taxation. 
There was no opposition to this movement on the part 
of the real estate interests of our city, due to the fact 
that they did not recognize in it the first step toward 
the single tax system, and they were quite willing to 
accept the argument that such exemptions would bring 
new industries to our city. 

“Their next move was to secure the passage of a 
bill in legislature under the guise of ‘Home Rule.’ 
The home rule law appealed to all of us, and we were 
very glad to support it. After securing the passage of 
the Home Rule law by our legislature, they felt quite 
sure that the time was ripe to secure further exemptions 
through a referendum vote from the people of our 
City. They employed solicitors to secure 10,000 signa- 
tures to a petition which was supposed to give them 
the right to submit their amendment to the voters at a 
recent election. This matter was taken immediately 
to the courts by the real estate interests, and carried 
through to the Supreme Court for a decision, which 
was made only a few days before the time of the elec- 
tion, and which refused them the right to have their 
amendment printed on the ballot. 

“In the meantime, a campaign of publicity and edu- 
cation had been worked out, but was abandoned as 
soon as the court’s decision was received. The Balti- 
more Sun, one of our most responsible daily news- 
papers, sent a special correspondent to Pittsburgh to 
investigate the exemption plan which had been adopted 
there, and published several stories which were written 
by this correspondent a few days previous to the elec- 
tion on November 5th, all of which tended to show 
very conclusively that the Pittsburgh plan had been a 
failure. We are preparing ammunition for a campaign 
which we know must be waged in the not very distant 
future to beat the single tax association in the efforts 
which they will make in other directions to secure the 
adoption of their taxation schemes.” 


Canadian on Tax Exemption 


“We are not likely,” writes Henry L. Ross, Secre- 
tary of The Canadian Bankers Association, under date 
of January 2, “to have in Canada any further extensions 
of the tax exemption privilege accorded to the earlier 
bond issues of the Dominion in connection with the 


war. The war issue made this year in which over 
$600,000,000 was subscribed is not tax exempt. This 
taxable Federal issue marks definitely the change in 
policy. There is nothing, either, corresponding to the 
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bonds of your Federal land banks and joint stock land 
banks. We have so far escaped that form of protec- 
tion.” 


Reaching the Children 


“Dear Principal: 

“Although a large number of our young friends 
have taken advantage of our cordial invitations to 
‘drop’ in and see us, I am quite sure that there are 
still many students in your school who would like to 
see how banking is done. 

“Therefore, we are indicating certain days on which 
we shdll be especially pleased to have your teachers 
and students call upon us. 

“They will be able to see the operation of: Money 
counting machine ; adding machine; dictaphone; finger 
print system; card ledgers. 

“They will also be invited to go up in the balcony 
and from there obtain a general view of the bank’s 
operations. 

“Assuring you of our desire to co-operate with you 
in every way, we are 

“Faithfully yours, 
SAvinGs BANK oF UTICA, 
By C. D. J., Service Dept. 


“P. S. Will you be good enough to inform your 
teachers so that they may extend this personal invita- 
tion to the student body of your school?—C. D, J.” 


Foreign Securities 


The investment of savings funds in foreign securi- 
ties as now allowed to a limited extent in some states, 
has led the Section to give close attention to the kind 
which may be offered. 

The Section’s committee on investments, F. B. 
Washburn of Boston, chairman, notices with satisfac- 
tion the evidently firm tone of popular, professional, 
and official thought adverse to any form of subsidy or 
governmental credits. Thus, in January the following 
opinions were printed: 

The American Economic Association, by a notable 
committee on foreign trade: 

“The financing of foreign trade by the government 
may lead to further inflation. The financing of exports 
through private channels can be accomplished only 
through savings, past or present. * * * If ad- 
vances are to be made to countries fiscally weak, or to 
industries already under heavy taxation charges, a 
priority or lien will be needed. * * * Such credits 
as are granted to Europe should be devoted to in- 
dustrial and not governmental uses. They should be 
utilized not for meeting current government expenses, 
not for the balancing of their budgets where there is 
a lack of adequate measures of taxation, and not for 
the artificial maintenance of their inflated currencies 
at parity, in the exchange market. Credits should be 
devoted to increasing production.” 

The War Finance Corporation’s managing director, 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., in reply to Sir George Paish before 
the American Manufacturers Export Association, re- 
ferred to Europe’s delusion that America has unlimited 
resources of material. money and credit and continued: 
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“Borrowers must come to this country with sound 
business propositions. With every desire to be helpful 
I do not believe complete reliance on open credit re- 
gardless of proper safeguards would be doing a favor 
to the borrowers. The borrowers must come to the 
market place with propositions that are acceptable and 
sound business. 


“T feel that we are placing too much reliance upon 
the magic word credit. There are limits even to credit. 
We must look forward to the time when our balance 
of trade will be balanced in other ways than by paper.” 


On the same occasion, the U. S. Secretary of Com- 
merce, Hon. Joshua W. Alexander, reiterated his 
opinion: “The government cannot add to the heavy 
burden of taxation to give large assistance to other 
countries. Such assistance as the United States gives 
must be on a business basis.” 


And the petition for an international economic 
conference, published January 15, requesting that 
American delegates be appointed by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce with the moral support of the govern- 
ment, indicated that long term foreign credits should 
be provided only to solvent creditors, which would 
include only those which bring current expenditures 
within the compass of receipts from taxation and other 
regular income, and that such credit “is only desirable 
in so far as it is absolutely necessary to restore produc- 
tive processes.” The borrowing countries “would have 
to provide the best possible securities,” including 
priority over internal debt, reparation payment or inter- 
allied debt. The lender should furnish only “the mini- 
mum absolutely necessary,” in a form leaving trade 
“free from the restrictive control of governments,” and 
by issue of public loans which must be on such terms 
as will attract the real savings of the individual— 
otherwise inflation would be increased. 


The governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Hon. 
W. G. P. Harding, speaking before the Second Pan- 
American Conference, said: 


“The Secretary of the Treasury has asked the Con- 
gress for authority to advance about $150,000,000 for 
purely humanitarian reasons in order to prevent actual 
starvation in certain localities, but with this exception 
there appears to be no probability that further credits 
will be established by the government of the United 
States. It is evident therefore that we must depend 
upon private enterprise and capital to provide the 
credits which will be needed for the rehabilitation of 
Europe and for the maintenance of our export trade. 
It is highly important that all long credits which may 
be granted be kept out of the commercial banks, whose 
policy should be to maintain themselves in a liquid 
condition. We must therefore look to the investment 
market, at least until conditions become more normal, 
to supply the credits needed.” 


A Thrift Program 


The Savings Banks Association of the State of 
New York recently issued a lengthy declaration of 
principles and purposes for its work on thrift, in which 
it is said that “the average wage earner or salaried 
man is joyriding in expenditures, eliminating the essen- 
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tial and purchasing the non-essential; thus failing to 


save what the opportunity would otherwise permit. 

To all outward appearances there seems no vital 
need for thrift. The government is continuing to make 
vast expenditures, perhaps unwisely and unnecessarily, 
scrapping war materials, maintaining apparently un- 
necessary activity in government regulatory depart- 
ments and divisions; the wealthy class is spending 
more than ever before, perhaps to get the good out of 
what otherwise would be taxed federally, and the 
wage earner, for the first time tasting of excessive fruits 
of labor, is buying silks, fine linens and even the 
“cedars of Lebanon.” 

The Association states that the solution may be 
found by following three avenues of approach to the 
people and through which the necessity for thrift and 
greater production might be made manifest. 

1. Get thrift to the children in schools. Establish 
school savings banks in every school in America, and 
let the children, with the aid of their teachers, run 
their own bank accounts. Give them responsibility 
in handling money. This has been done effectively in 
the past in 300 schools in the city of New York and 
in Albany. The boards of education should be urged 
to take a vital interest in the development of this sys- 
tem. Literature may be distributed and read in the 
classrooms, bearing on the desirability of thrift as a 
habit in success-making and happiness. Through the 
child the lesson will be carried home, and if any in- 
fluence can be brought upon the adult, the child can 
do it. 

2. Get saving facilities into industrial establish- 
ments. If war savings stamps are to be sold in such a 
way, discard all semblance of war in the stamps. The 
unfortunate part of government saving stamps is that 
they are to liquidate war debts and the buying industrial 
worker knows that there are more adequate ways of 
financing war debts of the government and as a conse- 
quence does not attach the importance to the campaign 
being urged’ by the treasury department that possibly 
he should. But it is up to the savings banks to estab- 
lish these facilities, and it should be done immediately. 

3. Get thrift to the housewife through women’s 
societies, savings banks, community councils, parents’ 
associations and teach household efficiency, better buy- 
ing, more consistent saving, and life insurance. Ap- 
proximately 65 per cent. of depositors in the savings 
banks of New York state are women, and there are 
about 3,600,000 depositors. 


“People’s Banks”’ 


Among the various pleas for further extension of 
Federal control of personal credits is that for “people’s 
banks.” From a description in the Review of Reviews, 
January, p. 69, we quote: 

“A people’s bank is a cooperative organization 
formed by a group of affiliated working people. Each 
member buys shares—which usually are of $10 par 
value—paying for them in cash or by installments ; and 
thereafter he is free to make deposits or to borrow from 
the institution for his emergency needs. 

“The members, or shareholders, deposit periodically 
their surplus funds, and the earnings of the associa- 
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tion come from the interest paid by borrowing mem- 
bers, from the interest upon surplus funds, which stand 
as balances in banking institutions, and from such 
investments as the association may make, under the 
sanction of the law.” 

The contributor marshals his evidence under 
various generalizations, as: “Throughout history finan- 
cial machinery has followed in the wake of economic 
growth. This tends to delay the progress of society.” 
And also: “The problem of bringing together the credit 
factors which lie among the masses has yet to be 
solved.” 

He concludes: “It is believed that an act incor- 
porating the principles of the credit unions of Massa- 
chusetts and the people’s bank of Canada will solve 
the problem of personal credits, whether of city or 
country. Students of finance universally acknowledge 
that here lies a great field for cultivation—a field 
thus far neglected and little explored. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will take up this matter seriously 
and give us a law which will bring universal relief 
to the masses of our citizenship. It is believed that 
action will be had when it is considered that the 
Federal Reserve Act and the Federal Farm Loan Act 
are the products of recent years.” 


American Mortgage Methods 


“Economics of the Construction Industry” is the 
title of a 263-page report from the Information and 
Education Service, United States Department of La- 
bor,—delayed nearly a year in publication. 

The various factors in the construction industry 
are discussed under appropriate headings pertaining to 
capital, material and labor. The statistics on prices 
and wages are elaborate and drawn from the most 
reliable sources available, although there are some sur- 
prising conclusions of opinion, such as “that the 
efficiency of labor for 1919 will, other factors remaining 
the same, tend toward that of labor in its normal 
years.” (P. 189). 

The discussion of real estate finance begins, “The 
required provision of new buildings is prevented by 
insufficiency of money available for real estate loans. 
This would involve, first, a standardization and simpli- 
fied method of examination of the security offered on 
real estate loans, and, second, a system of real estate 
mortgage [banks with the rediscount privilege.” 
(P.234). This latter point was covered in Mr. Pul- 
leyn’s article in this Journal for January (P. 351). 

Early in the chapter, “Sources and Supply of 
Capital,” the function and results of the building and 
loan association is well described, but the author con- 
cludes, “In general, then, a man who has small capital 
—and in some cases no capital at all, only an earning 
power—is enabled to build by the help of the building 
and loan association out of savings. The present limita- 
tion upon the effectiveness of these associations is 
the lack of capital behind them. What they need is 
the mechanism for making liquid the real estate 
mortgages which are their assets—ability to rediscount 
them at a reasonable rate of interest.” 

The lack of sound thinking which is all too manifest 
in the last paragraph, even though we doubt the exist- 
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ence of 100 per cent. loans, finds its reason in the plan 
proposed by the authors of this report to federalize 
the loan associations and to subsidize them by redis- 
counting their mortgages with the assistance of gov- 
ernment credit, as proposed in the Calder-Nolan bill 
to establish “Federal home loan banks.” 

The discussion of real estate loans by banks is dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to these institutions, when com- 
pared with various assumed indices of “national ex- 
pansion.” Much is made of the decrease in the propor- 
tion of such loans to total bank resources—not only 
in all banks but even in the savings banks—and it 


’ appears that even the total of such loans decreased in 


1918 as against 1917. 

It is unfortunate that the report does not even 
refer to the problems of the savings banks during the 
war, their 100 per cent. response to the call of patriot- 
ism—and especially to the effect of war-time inflation 
as favoring total bank resources while actually penaliz- 
ing past savings. Also every public and private in- 
fluence was aimed at keeping the possessions of savers 
out of the savings banks. 

We find no suggestion in the report for extending 
the activities of the banks—much less for extending 
the proposed public subsidy to the building and real 
estate interests through the bankers as well as the 
less professional bodies. 

The author does not recognize that we have a class 
of experts in this country whose sole purpose and live- 
lihood rests on extending the utmost credit which 
liquid savings make possible and which safety war- 
rants,—i.e., the savings bankers. 


New. York Legislative Report 


The Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York is considering seven amendments to the law 
under which the mutual savings banks of that state 
are organized. We list the bills as follows, without 
attempt to give full details. 

1. Branch banks within 25 miles of the parent 
institution, also stations for receipt of deposits within 
five miles. 

2. Increase limit of deposits from $3,000 to $5,000. 

3. The renting of safe deposit boxes. 

4. Increase from $250 to $500 the limit of dece- 
dents’ estates which savings banks are authorized to 
distribute without administration. 

5. Extend school savings system to all schools, 
it now being limited to public schools. 

6. Authorize contracts with depositors for repay- 
ment of deposits which have been made in fixed sums 
at regular intervals, with all accumulations of dividends 
thereon. This would provide for the so-called Hallet 
plan and also for the repayment of Christmas accounts 
by check. 

7. Power as administrator, 
guardian, committee, etc., 


$3,000, 


executor, trustee, 
for estates not exceeding 


England Avoided Tax Exemption 


Prof. Robert Murray Haig of Columbia University 
has made a special study of the English system of 
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taxation under war conditions as the representative of 
the American Economic Association. He spent the 
past summer abroad in connection with that work, on 
which he reported at the Association’s annual meeting 
in Chicago in December. 

In a recent letter to the secretary of the Savings 
Bank Section, American Bankers Association, Prof. 
Haig says: 

“It was formerly the practice in England to subject 
to income tax rates interest on government securities. 
It was further the practice to deduct this tax at the 
source. In the case of some of the war issues, however, 
the exemption policy was resorted to in the case of non- 
residents and the collection at source method was 
abandoned in the case of residents. 

“Consequently, residents of Great Britain are tax- 
able on interest on securities issued during the war, 
as well as before the war, but the tax on interest from 
certain securities issued during the war is not withheld 
at the source. 

“The only resort to the policy of exempting interest 
from the government securities from income tax ap- 
pears to have been in the case of bonds purchased 
by non-residents. You will find some discussion of 
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this problem in Appendix 2 of the first installment of 
the Minutes of Evidence of Royal Commission on the 
income tax of 1919, as follows: 

“*Tt may here be observed that the interest payable 
on the bulk of the British government securities which 
have been issued during the war occupies an excep- 
tional position. It was necessary during the war to 
attract money from every possible quarter, British and 
foreign, and in order to attain this object it was de- 
cided (a) to pay interest on certain war loans without 
deduction of income tax, and (b) to exempt from lia- 


, bility to tax interest on those securities, when they are 


in the beneficial ownership of a person who is not 
ordinarily a resident in the United Kingdom. The 
investor who is ordinarily resident in this country is 
required to include such interest in his return for direct 
assessment under Schedule D.’ 

“You may be interested further in the fact that 
investments by business concerns in war bonds are not 
considered invested capital for the purpose of the ex- 
cess profits duty, unless the investment can be shown 
to be a temporary one resorted to for the purpose of 
engaging funds not needed for the immediate purposes 
of the business.” 


No One Independent of His Fellows 


Much has been written of the value of associated 
effort. The latest, and one of the best arguments for 
fellowship and get-together in business is found in the 
recent letter of the National Association of Credit 
Men, calling upon its members to attend the annual 
convention, and is as follows: 

“The time and cost of attending this great conven- 
tion will be amply repaid in the opportunity for good 


fellowship with men of similar tastes and pursuits—. 


fellowship with men it is quite likely who will some 
time be able to serve you, and will be glad to serve 
you if it is only suggested. 

“But good fellowship is but one form of return you 
will secure. The convention is going to give you in- 
struction, give you ideas that you can put right to 
work in your business, and bring a renewal of apprecia- 
tion of the importance to a business of proper handling 
of credits and collections, and also a determination to 
bring these departments to the highest point of effici- 
ency. 
“There never was a time when a business man was 
so eager to get the other man’s outlook on conditions 
in general, his conception of that larger trend of 
affairs, which inevitably affects the individual manu- 
facturer or merchant, and this convention is going to 
simplify this sort of interchange. 

“Ours is a convention where business and recrea- 
tion are comingled in such a way that one does not 
overbalance the other. Our members follow the ses- 
sions closely, take part in them, and thus help give 


them a live interest. They do not go to the convention 
city with the expectation of doing other things while 
the sessions are in progress. This fact helps immensely 
in giving spirit to the meetings. 

“So we say, come for the good of yourself, your 
house, your community. 

“The Creator has given to none of His created 
beings sufficient power for self-development to make 
him entirely independent of his fellows. The finite- 
ness of the human mind and understanding could not 
be better exemplified than where we find a man who 
claims for himself powers sufficient to make him en- 
tirely independent of his fellowmen. Such a man is 
in grave danger for the reason that egotism takes 
possession of him, eating into his very vitals and mak- 
ing healthy development impossible. The only assur- 
ance of self-improvement is through association with 
other men, getting from them sound ideas, broad prin- 
ciples, new aspirations, and giving out to them of 
one’s best, in proportion as these gifts are received. 

“Not only with men but with communities is the 
self-centering principle a dangerous one, and we make 
the appeal to members of the credit fraternity and to 
the business public generally that inter-independence 
and co-operation be recognized as the leading principles 
of a useful and constructive life. 

“This is the thought behind the holding of the 
convention. It gives the reason for attendance upon 
your convention.” 


Clearing House Section 


Quarterly Statements of Country 
Clearing Houses 


FOURTH QUARTER, ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1919. 


(See page 282 of November JourNAL for Figures for Third Quarter, 1919) 


Number of 
ecks 
Handled 


1,571,887 


Volume of 


Clearing Houses Checks 


Atlanta 


Number of 
Banks Using 
the Country 
Clearing 
Department 


$140,159,319 .87 7 


Number of 
Banks Upon 
which Checks 

Are Handled 


2,000 


Number of 
Towns Upon 
which Checks 
Are Handled 


1,600 


Number of 
Letters Sent 
Out Daily 
(Average) 


1,500 


(a) Operating Cost 
er ec 
(b) Cost 


Check 
per $1,000 


430,000 
513,863 
1,280,185 
490,148 


17,675,895 . 94 
32,834,795.73 
100,714,500 .00 
29,623,613 .69 


2,088 


St. LOW6 


4,286,083 $321,008,125.23 


Clearings and Total Bank Transactions 


For FourtH Quarter, 1919 (OcToBER, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER) 


(See page 282 of November Journat for Figures for Third Quarter, 1919) 


Clearing House Assuciation 


Atlanta 

Cedar Rapids:.......... 
Des Moines 

Detroit 

Fort Wayne 

Grand Rapids 

Hartford 

Indianapolis 


Clearings 


$1,179,658,623 
32,116,035 
762,223,233 
146,663,086 
1,221,997,533 
24,591,250 
79,545,600 
133,069,478 
429,082,713 


3,115,756,531 
718,115,000 
423,781,778 
700,526,053 
1,027,317,051 


Total Bank 

Transactions 
$1,641,922,565 
111,597,863 
2,370,298,805 
776,243,079 
1,675,406,791 
201,366,335 
230,340,425 
586,776,105 
1,266,191,965 
735,074,000 
51,602,800 
4,745,817,210 
2,015,488,000 
1,125,881,364 
3,962,407,826 
1,786,663,780 


Clearing House Association 


Oklahoma City 
Providence 


San Francisco 


Scranton 
Seattle 
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Clearings 


125,113,612 
189,117,745 
179,056,000 

1,029,765,657 

95,540,368 
2,194,266,438 
214,089,265 
57,410,468 
557,442,329 
182,152,901 
74,961,156 
61,003,817 
46,616,159 
133,028,155 
7,314,212 


15,363,669,246 


Total Bank 

Transactions 
272,191,131 
239,559,648 
522,065,100 
1,530,762,700 
338,647,211 
4,305,823,073 
1,313,205,724 
193,381,676 
1,115,228,434 
501,699,135 
240,852,401 
252,828,495 
145,875,805 
782,565,845 
__ 28,061,183 
35,065,826,474 


Louisville......... 5 400 400 (a) 
(b) .21 
Nashville......... 5 570 920 450 (a) .0093 
(b) .152 
Richtnond........ 5 892 1,500 841 (a) .00733 
(b) .0929 
a 13 418 579 350 (a) .0097 
(b) .161-10 
eC 35 5,568 5,399 3,541 
199,376,000 
= 


National Bank Section 


National Banks Desiring Branches 


There is considerable inquiry by national banks in 
large communities concerning branch banks and how 
they may be acquired. Within a month a letter on 
this subject was received at the Washington office of 
this Section and was submitted to the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and upon information 
obtained the following reply was dispatched to our 
correspondent : 

Formerly the absorption of one or more national 
banks by another was not permitted, but that prohibi- 
tion has been removed by the Act of November 7, 
1918. The action you have in contemplation can be 
accomplished. 

The only provision in the National Bank Act re- 
lating to branch banks is found in Section 5155, U. 
S. R. S., and reads as follows: 

“Tt shall be lawful for any bank or banking asso- 
ciation, organized under state laws and _ having 
branches, the capital being joint and assigned to and 
used by the mother bank and branches in definite pro- 
portions, to become a national banking association in 
conformity with existing laws and to retain and keep 
in operation its branches, or such one or more of them 
as it may elect to retain.” 

The Section cited absolutely restricts branch banks 
of converted associations to such as have a definite 
proportion of the capital of the parent bank assigned 
to them. Should your state bank with its branches 
meet the requirements laid down in the National Bank 
Act for conversion, that, of course, would be the first 
step. After the conversion your original national bank 
would be permitted to consolidate with the converted 
bank, subject, of course, to the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the currency, and continue to operate the 
branch banks. 

However, there is a prohibition against your original 
national bank after consolidation operating as a branch 
the bank which was the parent of the converted 
branches. In other words, the consolidation of na- 
tional banks does not permit operation as a bank branch 
any bank which was not a branch prior to the consolida- 
tion. To avoid this dilemma you could, before con- 
verting the state banks make what is now the parent 
bank a branch bank, and establish a new parent bank 
which could, without inconvenience or loss, be dis- 
continued after consolidation. 

The Comptroller specifically requests that before 
you take any action you submit your entire plan to 
him, after which the proper instructions will be given. 


Registered Bonds Ample Protection 


In a communication to the Washington office of 
the National Bank Section a western correspondent 
wrote : 


“We are strongly of the opinion that if the government 
coupon bonds were prepared so that they could be made pay- 
able to the owner or his order, and then could be transferred 
by endorsement in the same manner as a check, this method 


would provide protection against loss or theft to a good many 
people, especially those who have not been accustomed to 
owning bonds. It is reported that over $2,500,000 worth of 
bonds have been lost or stolen and if such a method as we 
have proposed had been in force, no doubt a very large per- 
centage of this amount could have been saved. It would 
also prevent stolen bonds from being negotiated so easily as 
they are under the present system. We are not considering 
the holders of large amounts in this matter because they are 
able to take care of themselves as a rule, but have in mind 
the class of people who purchased $500 or less in the stress 
of war and whom, we think, the government ought to help 
in.caring for the securities. The greatly increased number of 
burglaries occurring have alarmed these people and rather 
than run the risk of the bonds being stolen, they are disposing 
of them at the present market, which, of course, is at a 
sacrifice.” 


The foregoing was submitted to the United States 
Treasury Department, from which the following reply 
was received. 


“Treasury Department, Washington. 
December 21, 1919 
“Dear Sir: 

“In connection with your letter of December 4, 1919, con- 
cerning the permanent coupon Liberty Bonds, I am enclosing 
herewith for your information two copies of Treasury Depart- 
ment Circular No. 164, dated December 15, 1919, which pre- 
scribes rules and regulations governing the exchanges of tem- 
porary or permanent bonds, together with two copies each of 
Forms L & C 304 and 305, the official application blanks 
mentioned in this circular. As previously stated, I feel that 
the facilities already available for the registration of Lib- 
erty Bonds meet the problem of protection against loss and 
theft to as great an extent as it is possible for the govern- 
ment to provide for that problem by means of the form of 
its bonds. The permanent coupon bonds shortly to be issued 
are now far advanced in the course of preparation, and are 
not in a form which would permit holders to inscribe their 
names thereon for additional protection. Of course, as in the 
case of the present coupon bonds, holders of permanent bonds 
will be able to write their names on the bonds, but without 
thereby securing any satisfactory protection. The Treasury, 
in fact, strongly disapproves of all such inscriptions on coupon 
bonds, and will regard them as defacements which must be 
satisfactorily explained before the bonds can be honored for 
any purpose. 

“It is not entirely clear from your correspondent’s letter 
what he means to suggest, nor why registered bonds in their 
present form do not meet the situation. Coupon bonds, by 
their very nature, are payable to bearer and not to order. 
Registered bonds, on the other band, are payable to the 
registered owner, or ‘registered assigns’, and may be trans- 
ferred from hand to hand by assignment executed in accord- 
ance with the treasury regulations. Registered bonds give 
the desired protection against loss or theft, and give it more 
completely than could be the case with instruments payable 
simply to order, without registration. 

“Very truly yours, 
“R. C. LeFFINGWELL.” 


National Bank Section “Clock” 


Herewith is presented the National Bank Section 
“clock” for the Association year 1919-20. The Execu- 
tive Committee of this Section is composed of 
the President, Vice-President, the President of 
the preceding year, and twelve members, one each 
from the twelve Federal Reserve Districts, and the 
names of these latter are arranged on the dial severally 
according to the number of the district represented. 

The center of the clock face bears the names New 
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San Francisco, Cal. 


S 


THEODORE WOLD | qo 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


T. R. PRESTON 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WASHINGTON JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the NATIONAL BANK 
SECTION of the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
1919-1920 


York-Washington, indicative of the two cities in which 
the Section maintains offices. 

Appropriately the minute hand carries the name of 
the President who reviews the entire circle every hour. 
The hour hand with the name of the Vice-President 
is emblematic of the next in authority, and who 
eventually will succeed to the chief role in the Section 
administration. 

This is the twentieth year of the twentieth century, 


consequently one hand points to the numeral 8 and 
the other to 12, the addition of which gives the sig- 
nificant total. This clock is of the “366 day” variety. 

The inner or minute dial is representative of the 
President of the previous year, inasmuch as with his 
wisdom and experience he literally “seconds” the pres- 
ent chief in his official endeavors. The hand in this 
dial points to “5”, symbolic of the fifth year of the 
Section’s history. 
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Trust Department in National Bank 


It is now-a-days a common thing for a national 
bank to announce the opening of a trust department 
under powers granted by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Such undertaking if it is to be successful requires 
solicitation, advertising, legal advice. 

Solicitation should begin with the directors and 
stockholders of the bank; if they can be induced to 
make wills and name the bank as executor others can 
be induced to do likewise. 

Advertising should be on a scale to attract wide 
notice and so phrased as to impress upon the reader 
the advantage of having for executor a strong financial 
institution. 

An attorney is a necessity. He not only will direct 
the business of the trust department in accordance with 
requirements of the law, but also will be available to 
draw wills for customers. For a layman to attempt 
to record the desires of a testator is dangerous. The 
Trust Company Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation warns against such practice and lawyers and 
probate court officers deprecate the employment of any 
other than a qualified attorney in the preparation of a 
testament. Every national bank that opens a trust 
department should employ an attorney and it is ap- 
proved practice to constitute the attorney trust officer. 

The trust department is of utmost importance. 
Wise and honest administration of estates is vital to 
the interest of those to whom property is bequeathed ; 
their well-being and happiness depend upon the execu- 
tion of the trust. No service within the province of a 
national bank exceeds in value that which it renders in 
carrying out the provisions of a will; and a financial 
institution with its continuity of existence, its trained 
and experienced officers, its resources and its influence 
is without superior as administrator or executor. 

The president of a midwest national bank of com- 
manding position, in his annual address to his stock- 
holders has this to say of the trust department of his 
institution: “This is a department of our institution 
that not only deserves the support of those interested 
in our bank, but also absolutely requires such support 
if consistent progress is to be made; for virtually all 
trust business comes through the exercise of personal 
influence. Why not have a talk with our trust officer, 
relative to naming this bank executor of your estate? 
You will then be in position to bespeak similar action 
on the part of your friends. To appoint this strong 
national bank executor is to throw around an estate 
all of the safeguards that have won for national banks 
so much prestige in the field of deposit banking.” 


A Billion Dollar Year 


According to figures furnished by the Comptroller 
of the Currency the resources and deposits of national 
banks have shown unprecedented growth during the 
past year. On the date of the November 17, 1919, call, 
national bank resources approximated $22,500,000,000, 
nearly $1,000,000,000 more than ever before reported. 
These banks have grown more in the past six years, 
or say from August 9, 1913, to November 17, 1919, 
than they did in the entire fifty-year period from the 
inauguration of the national banking system in 1863 
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up to 1913. The earnings of the national banks for the 
past year will approximate $1,000,000,000 gross, and 
not far from $300,000,000 net. 

There was no failure involving a dollar’s loss to 
depositors of any national bank in the fiscal year closing 
October 31, 1919. 

The number of banking institutions under the 
supervision of the Comptroller at the close of business 
January 1, 1920, was exactly 8,000, including 7,948 
national banks in the United States, Alaska and Hawaii, 
and 52 savings banks, building and ‘loan: companies 
and trust companies in the District of Columbia. There 
have been chartered since March 4, 1913, more than 
1,000 new national banks. 

On September 7, 1899, there were 19 national banks 
in the United States having resources of as much as 
$25,000,000 each ; and of these 14 were located in New 
York City, one in Boston, one in Philadelphia, 2 in 
Chicago and 1 in St. Louis. On November 17, 1919, 
there were 120 national banks having resources of 
more than $25,000,000. Twenty-five of these banks 
were located in New York State (all being in New 
York City); 17 in Pennsylvania, 9 in California; 7 
each in Illinois, Missouri and Texas; 6 in Virginia, 5 
each in Massachusetts, Minnesota and Ohio; 3 each 
in Colorado and Oregon; 2 each in Georgia, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey and 
Washington; and one each in Alabama, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and Wisconsin. In 1899 five cities in the United States 
contained the 19 national banks with resources of 
$25,000,000 or more ; today the 120 national banks with 
$25,000,000 or more are distributed among 39 cities. 

In 1899 there was no bank with resources of as 
much as $25,000,000 in the entire South from Maryland 
to the Mexican border. Today there are 23 national 
banks with resources of more than $25,000,000 each 
in the Southern section, including 2 in Maryland, 1 
in the District of Columbia, 6 in Virginia, 2 in Georgia, 
1 in Alabama, 1 in Louisiana, 1 in Kentucky, 1 in 
Tennessee, 1 in Oklahoma and 7 in Texas. 

In 1899 there were only three banks with resources 
of $25,000,000 west of New York and Pennsylvania, 
being 2 in Chicago and 1 in St. Louis. On November 
17, 1919, there were 7 in Chicago, 5 in Ohio, 2 in 
Indiana, 2 in Michigan, 2 in Nebraska, 2 in Washing- 
ton, 3 in Oregon, 9 in California, 7 in Missouri, 
5 in Minnesota, 3 in Colorado, and 1 in Wisconsin, 
a total of 48. 


Washington Service Office 


The Washington office of the National Bank Sec- 
tion is now located with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in the Mills Building, corner of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 17th Street, N. W., and 
the lease of the quarters in the Southern Building has 
been surrendered. The Chamber of Commerce is 
lessee of all floors above the first in the Mills Building, 
and itself occupies the upper three and rents the space 
not required for its own purposes. Our office is lo- 
cated on the fourth floor with four windows com- 
manding a view of the avenue as far as the United 
States Treasury. As the American Bankers Associa- 
tion is a member of the Chamber of Commerce and 
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the two organizations have much in common the loca- 
tion of our office in the same building with the Cham- 
ber affords us many valuable facilities for carrying on 
the Section’s work. 

One accommodation that we are able to render to 
members who come to Washington is the reservation 
of rooms at hotels. The crowded condition of local 
hostelries makes advance notice desirable where pos- 
sible. If'bankers will write or wire to the secretary, 
Mills Building, and state the kind of room desired and 
the date of.arrival, he will be glad to meet the re- 
quirements as nearly as may be. 

In a letter to the secretary of the Section the 
governor of a Federal reserve bank writes: “There 
never was a time when we needed the sympathetic co- 
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operation of member banks as much as now. We shall 
have to have their disinterested aid in remedying the 
inflated credit situation, which we have taken up very 
seriously with the banks of this District.” 

A. T. Matthew, of Portland, Oregon, has accepted 
election as Secretary of the Clearing House Section, 
and arrangements have been made whereby Mr. 
Matthew will also represent the National Bank Section 
in the general offices in New York, consequently mem- 
bers of our Section will be served at either or both 
Washington and New York. For the past twelve 
years Mr. Matthew has been connected with the Bank 
of California at Portland, Ore., and comes to his 
new position with a reputation as a progressive young 
banker, alert and with large capacity for work. 


Young Men’s Responsibilities 


By ARTHUR C. D. GAIRDNER 
President of the Scotland Institute of Bankers. 


At a dinner I was present at in London recently, 
I was much struck by some remarks that fell from 
Lord Curzon. He mentioned that he did not think 
that many people realized that during the war an old 
order had passed away. He continued that this might 
not be a very serious thing for young men of energy 
and high ideals, but it was a serious and saddening 
thought for elderly men. While I fancy that that, to 
a large extent, depends on the manner in which they 
meet the change, I have no doubt that the future lies 
with the young men, and it is essential that all young 
bankers should resolutely qualify themselves for the 
highest offices and responsibilities, unless this country 
is to be outdistanced in the years to come. It would 


give one a greater feeling of confidence if we had not 
yearly to refer to the slovenliness of the work submit- 
ted to our examiners. It is useless to say that the 
examinations are of no importance, and the work done 
in the examination-room is not a true criter- 
ion of what the candidates are really capable. It is im- 
possible to be careless and slovenly at one moment, and 
careful and painstaking at the next. One has to ring 
true all the time, and I feel that the general outlook of 
many of the young bankers in Scotland has to be com- 
pletely altered if they are going to make good. The 
responsibility is not alone with them; it is the business 
of this Institute to see that the educational and pro- 
fessional equipment keep abreast or ahead of the times. 


The Things That Are 


By CHARLES F. STERN 


Superintendent of Banks of California 


Out of five years of world’s suffering has been born 
a new heaven and a new earth. Precedents have died 
as their futility has been disclosed. The world over, 
the things that have been are on trial for their lives 
before the bar of the things that are. The world has 
shrunk; rapid communication, allied interests, social, 
economical and political, but above all, the personal 
association of many men of many countries in com- 
mon dangers for a common cause, have created an in- 
timate world relationship. Our men who fought side 
by side with the men of twenty allied nations can never 
again regard those men or those nations as something 
foreign and apart. The personal touch is there; the 
community of interest. These are the things that will 
programme the world’s trade of tomorrow, Three mil- 


lion Americans—the best minds in the best bodies that 
this nation could produce, the minds and the bodies 
that will dominate our activities for the next genera- 
tion—will never again think of the Englishman, the 
Anzac, the Canadian, the Frenchman, the Italian, as an 
abstraction; for all time these men will be living, 
breathing personalities, men with known passions, with 
known virtues, with known capacities. They will 
represent to us, the men of these foreign nations, al- 
most as definite a thing in the world competition as our 
competitor or our buyer across the street represents in 
domestic competition. The association, the under- 
standing, the larger field of activities that are the major 
things that came to us for the price we paid “over 
there” will necessarily be the key to our foreign trade. 
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State Bank Section 


Report No. of Capital. Undivided 
Date of tastitutions Profits 


9-12-19 10,847,223.01 $  4,600,920.07 § ‘2,837,792.85 
9-12-19 3,317,321.00 1,653,498.54 1,273,918.04 


3 ARKANSAS 6-30-19 14,061,825.00 4,825,649.05 2,553,479.63 
4 CALIFORNIA. 9-12-19 73,485,686.47 34,608,436.23 14,863,788.27 
5 COLORADO 9-12-19 8,428,500.00 3,269,844.53 “1,278,489.58 
6 CONNECTICUT... 6-30-19 9,978,125.00 23,303,559.84 $,951,577.15 
7 DELAWARE. ~ 6-80-19 4,107,700.00 4,720,145.00 1,934.784.00 
8 FLORIDA 6-30-19 7,870,500.00 2,418,382.08 933,379.14 
6-30-19 4,532,630.00 1,272,740.80 529,302.03 
9-12-19 108,438,730.00 68,361,742.39 24,823,974.29 
6-30-19 36,688,350.00 13,443,775.49 4,409,894.60 
6-30-19 49,546,550.00 19,542,226.21 11,436,697.67 
8-23-19 26,572,475.00 12,898,606.03 4,271,312.06 
9- 5-19 20,034,260.00 9,849,230.50 2,575,755.57 
9-23-19 18,205,660.46 9,328,394.68 4,047,524.26 
6-28-19 4,598,400.00 9,966,694.33 5,924,491.05 
6-30-19 15,118,913,66 25,249,687.93 4,710,923.34 
19 MASSACHUSETTS 10-31-18 61,188,946.25 ©127,256,393.30 
20 MICHIGAN - 6-80-19 43,921,468.68 27,407,147.33 11,855,871.52 
21 MINNESOTA 6-30-19 30,654,264.24 12,117,610.26 5,018,147.07 
D2 MISSISSIP PL 6-30-19 10,262,175.00 5,093,801.73 2,242,254.66 
23 MISSOURI 8-28-19 57,490,440.00 36,758,042.31 13,349,384.82 
24 MONTANA 9-12-19 11,180,000.00 8,471,734.48 1,826,784.57 


25 NEBRASKA. 7-81-19 24,230,800.00 7,215,427.32 6,094,943.33 


26 NEVADA. 9-12-19 1,677,800.00 413,688.97 389,323.68 
27 NEW HAMPSHIRE... 6-30-19 805,000.00 *12,523,119.65 
28 NEW JERSEV............. 6-30-19 28,324,837.50 82,455,463.47 10,640,641.18 
29 NEW MEXICO 6-30-19 . 2,816,987.20 806,156.78 240,045.46 
30 NEW YORK. 6-30-19 177,167,000.00  ©452,395,314.00 

31 NORTH CAROLINA 9-12-19 14,719,847.09 6,586,867.77 4,420,412.90 
32 NORTH DAKOTA. 9-12-19 12,188,500.00 3,964,558.22 255,903.52 


6-30-19 61,074,104.00 44,587 ,274.00 16,310,574.00 
5-12-19 12,047,850.00 2,330,203.89 1,812,274.17 
9-12-19 9,292,750.00 3,204,230.54 2,252,212.46 
6- 2-19 128,073,559.64 193,450,470.11 44,363,603.58 


37 RHODE ISLAND 6-80-19 9,147,975.00 16,128,671.33 4,823,454.54 
38 SOUTH CAROLINA 9-12-19 13,568,966.40 6,020,284.95 3,901,147.61 
39 SOUTH DAKOTA 6-30-19 10,673,400.00 3,174,290.48 4,896,861.48 


9-12-19 18,136,823.18 *10,623,226.10 

6-30-19 38,144,600.00 10,922,129.28 5,568,495.90 
9-12-19 7,374,364.75 2,916,752.75 1,581,861.59 
6-30-19 2,051,000.00 6,379,683.22 3,703,255.55 
6-30-19 17,564,422.00 9,843,553.01 3,073,823.84 
6-30-19 14,549,700.00 4,964,444.09 3,320,344.34 


46 WEST VIRGINIA. 6-30-19 14,741,156.47 8,961,575.58 3,464,321.66 
47 WISCONSIN 6-30-19 26,843,050.00 9,763,031.22 5,668,037.93 
AS WYOMING 9712-19 2,830,000.00 959,383.49 927,180.98 


21,028 $1,307,888,588.00  $1,332,891,448.86 $ 258,882,640.87 


Statement of Comptroller of the Currency gives totals for all 7,705 
National Banks on June 30, 1919. 


Excess of State Banking Institutions.........................----- 13,323 


king Institutions over statement com- 
res available at that time 605 109,304,746.39 115,820,654.66 22,714,175.97 
Increase shown by all National banks over statement by Comp- 
troller of the Currency for May 10, 1918....... : iasres 


Excess Increase of State Banking Institutions 
*Includes Undirided Profits 


4 WASHINGTON 
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Statement Showing Aggregate Resources, Etc., of All Banking Institutions Under State Control. 
Compiled from Statements Furnished by Heads of State Banking Departments. 


By R. N. SIMS, Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Supervisors of State Banks 


STATE Capital, Surplus Deposits Loans & Bonds, Stocks, 
& Undivided Profits Discounts Securities, ete. 


$ 18,285,935.93 $  86,060,217.03 $  71,685,850.85 $ 13,109,462.37 $ 111,185,149.61 
6,244,732.58 46,181,058.01 31,025,872.47 8,636,168.62 54,157,242.43 
21,440,953.68 109,447,828.05 93,519,691.31 16,039,378.94 145,180,992.20 
122,907,910.97 1,047,369,571.95 652,878,489.03 310,148,986.02 1,191,943,682.16 
12,971,834.11 100,522,846.58 69,159,155.45 18,127,928.75 115,792,864.85 
42,233,261.99 523,989,869: 23 238,191,027.07 262,204,353.45 581,715,305.48 


10,762,629.00 63,183,498.00 22,704,334.00 23,318,476.00 76,141,294.00 
10,722,261.22 71,655,228 14 44,726,169.96 13,625,471.49 84,014,150.59 


50,748,836.78 171,500,212.71 —-165,250,456.73 18,836,908.91 252,347,197.53 
6,334,672.83 44,478,129.81 36,695,049.97 1,077,056.79 57,030,819.01 

201,624,446.68 1,874,156,847.03 965,357,321.53 32T,338,256.31 _1,653,196,899.88 

54,542,020.09 --256,630,573.08 88,274,072.72  464,579,487.76 

80,525,473.88  599,879,386.11 486,767,650.60 73,995,128.84 696,565,886.09 

43,142,308.09 298,452,866.22 28,003,403.15 853,143,793.08 

15 KENTUCKY... 32,459,246.07 168,575,409.46 -125,780,115.14 39,910,103.46 212,532,429.14 
16 LOUISIANA...  $1,581,579.40 «47,266,148.79 
19,889,585.38 197,239,797.15 68,342,042.42 —«139,715,412.27 829,568.70 

19 MASSACHUSETTS 188,445,339.55 _1,668,803,506.10 —1,219,612,153.80 _1,0945,828,390.33 
CHIGAN _ 88,183,987.53 716,619,574.92 273,549,853.24 413,517,952.85 855,170,174.14 
47,790,021.57 -398,716,061.75 -295,123,127.86 74,222,412.55 -454,341,610.76 

11,627,131.39 119,924, 968.19 17,581,407.75 23,967,089.50 -144,562,680.67 

107,597,817.13 624,510,884.29 935,541.63 

16,478,519.03 90,829,795.17 75,300,971.49 9,684,577.67 

$7,641,170.65 278,933,026.03 —-282,079,567.71 15,533,879.56 323,148,828.08 

2,480,812.65 20,098,880.64 13,843,045.47 2,657,828.75 22,143,107.48 


27 NEW HAMPSHIRE 13,328,119.65 133,652,617.90 62,474,052.83 78,867 406.56 148,471,034.93 
98 NEW 71,420,942.15 631,954,315.85 200,880,078.68 445,682,070.27 733,900,819.27 
29 NEW MEXICO. ee 3,862,189.39 15,623,948.92 16,131,622.93 1,195,725.84 21,459,587.31 
30 NEW YORK. 629,562,314.00 6,160,114,872.00 2,347,113,881:00 3,352,286,195.35 7,316,622,872.00 
31 NORTH CAROLINA 25,727 ,127.76 179,586,879.49 143,487,454.43 18,498,968.12 226,888,238.88 
32 NORTH DAKOTA 16,408,961.74 136,015,974.31 110,161,838.39 12,720,210.70 155,605,149.18 


121,971,952.00 990,014,159.00 612,633,507.00 322,982,648.00 1,161,115,825.00 

16,190,328.06 122,874,248.88 96,897,071.89 15.344,176.38 150,740,626.36 

14,749,193.00 111,941,803.83 72,516,300.08 22,291,579.22 131,520,794.60 

35 OREGON. TAY 365,887 ,633.33 1,501,879,706.85 651,277,643.68 988,283,273.49 1,975,861,601.83 
37 RHODE ISLAND 30,100,100.67 254,944,488.30 119,404,491.41 135,787,726.88 287,839,812.75 
38 SOUTH CAROLINA 23,490,398.96 113,380,096.96 112,151,892.88 15,487,271.14 157,872,877.82 
39 SOUTH DAKOTA 18,244,551.96 172,972,091.61 129,038,349.56 11,893,239.22 194,234,472.83 


40 TENNESSEE 28,760,049.28 164,065,618.75 136,549,467.52 29,570,993.08 221,861,074,.32 
54,635,225.18 208,284,856.27 180,664,412.53 23,679,035.17 288,990,273.98 


11,872,979.09 72,767 ,554.71 60,517,860.09 17,968,956.46 98,261,282.70 
12,133,938.77 113,946,897.78 89,547,889.22 26,793,865.96 127,682,066.35 
30,481,798.85 130,233,225.05 117,801,998.99 29,971,591.18 177,814,143.31 
45 WASHINGTON... i” 22,834,488.43 174,774,828.60 114,371,409.01 42,819,583.68 209,419,652.11 
46 WEST VIRGINIA 27,167,053.71 133,459,029,94 104,785,858.75 22,754,720.34 166,325,664.66 
47 WISCONSIN 42,274,119.15 368,978,640.69 256,251,165.55 81,115,775.47 422,749,885.59 
48 WYOMING 4,716,514.47 29,092,166.61 21,630,360.26 2,879,825.73 34,140,143.90 


$2,899,662,677.73 $21,632,822,011.81 $ 8,497,523,011.46 $25,965,675,836.3¢ 
2,363,478,000.00  15,924,865,000.00 20,799,550,000.00 


$ 536,184,677.73 $ 5,707,957.011.81 $ 5,166,125,836.00 


247,839,577.02 3,690,571,692.41 
2,550,550,000.00 


$ 1,140,021,692.41 


3 ARKANSAS. 
4 CALIFORNIA... 
5 COLORADO. 
6 CONNECTICUT... 
7 DELAWARE... 


State Secretaries Section | 


Prizes for Boys and Girls 


The New York State Bankers Association for a 
number of years has actively cooperated with the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Ithaca in stimu- 
lating the interest of the boys and girls in junior 
project work in calf, pig and sheep clubs, garden and 
home economic projects. This year the association, 
through the generosity of a number of its former 
presidents, is offering prizes to the boys and girls 
doing the best work in the various projects, to be 
awarded at the end of the New York State Fair which 
will be held at Syracuse next fall. The prizes will be 
exhibited in connection with the exhibits sent by boys 
and girls from the various counties in the state where 
clubs are organized. 

President Charles H. Sabin of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York offers a pure-bred Holstein 
community bull which will be awarded to the County 
Bankers Association in the county in which the best 
work is done by boys and girls. 

President Benjamin E. Smythe of the Gramatan 
National Bank of Bronxville offers three pure-bred 
Holstein calves to be awarded to boys and girls who 
succeed in securing prizes at the New York State Fair. 

President John H. Gregory of the Central Bank of 
Rochester offers $125 to be divided into five prizes of 
$25 each to defray the expenses of boys and girls on 
farms who have done good work along junior project 
lines, attending Farmers Week held in February at 
New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca. 

President Delmer Runkle of the People’s National 
Bank of Hoosick Falls offers a pure-bred Berkshire 
boar and two gilts as a prize to be awarded to boys 
and girls who have done exceptional work along junior 
project lines. 

President D. Irving Mead of the association offers 
a pure-bred Shropshire ram and two ewes to be 
awarded to boys and girls who have been successful 
in club work. 

Mrs. S. G. H. Turner of Elmira, wife of the vice- 
president of the association, offers to the girl on the 
farm who does the best home economic project work 
a flock of fifteen pure-bred white Leghorn hens and 
roosters. 


Bank Burglary a Federal Crime 


The following is quoted from the Kansas Banker: 
“A concerted movement is gaining headway among 
bankers’ associations urging the enactment by Con- 
gress of a law making the burglarizing of either a 
state or national bank a Federal offense; also a law 
making it a crime against the United States Govern- 
ment to steal government bonds or securities in any 
form with heavy penalties in either case. Officers and 
committees of the association which have to do with 
the Protective and Insurance Deparments are a unit in 


Convention Calendar 


PLACE 
Pensacola 


ASSOCIATION 
Florida 
Executive Council, A. B. A. 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
Alabama 
Oklahoma 
Missouri 
Maryland 


DATE 
April 23-24 
April 27-30 


May 5-6 

May 13-14-15 
May 13-14 
May 18-19 
May 19-20 
May 20-21 
May 25-26-27 
June 9-10-11 
June 10-11-12 
June 17-18-19 
June 22-23 
June 23-24 


Oklahoma City 
Kansas City 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Wichita 


Georgia 

California 

Virginia 

Illinois Galesburg 
South Dakota Watertown 
North Dakota..........: Valley City 
Ohio Cedar Point 


favoring such legislation and have thrown the weight 
of influence of the Kansas Bankers Association in its 
favor, overtures having been addressed to all Kansas 
Senators and Representatives in Washington. It is 
true that the punishment prescribed by the Kansas 
statutes for bank burglary and hold-up is heavy—a 
maximum of thirty years’ confinement in the peni- 
tentiary, a punishment as severe as that in any of the 
states. The Kansas penalty could be doubled and it 
would not deter the crime in the least, but if burglar- 
izing a bank or stealing government securities, now 
simply state offenses, should be enumerated among the | 
crimes against the Federal Government, as well as the 
states, the evil doer would have much more to fear.” 
The Oklahoma Bankers Association has adopted sim- 
ilar resolutions. 

As a corrective measure in the matter of stolen 
bonds, it has been suggested by the Treasury Depart- 
ment that all bonds should be registered. The difficulty 
encountered in adopting this is the fact that the gov- 
ernment requires that the estate of the owner of bonds 
shall be administered in order to effect transfer, which 
is expensive and out of proportion in the case of a 
small bond. It is believed that relief should be secured 
from this situation and if the bankers’ associations will 
co-operate in bringing pressure to bear upon their 
respective senators and representatives, the necessary 
action can be secured. Here is another opportunity 
to attain good results by pulling together in a common 
cause. 


Consideration for the Bank Clerk 


Walter E. Sprecher, president of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association, has personally addressed a letter 
to the president of every member bank calling his 
attention to the fact that the compensation paid em- 
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ployees in a great number of banks has in no wise been 
increased in any way in proportion to the steady in- 
crease in the price of necessities of life which has af- 
fected every one, and the bank clerk having no repre- 
sentative to champion his cause, finds himself facing 
a situation where the purchasing power of the dollar 
is gradually decreasing, while at the same time, his 
position demands that his standard of living shall be 
maintained on a scale higher than that of the mechanic 
or day laborer. 


Kansas Acts to Prevent Burglaries 


Because of twenty bank robberies occurring in 
Kansas since June 1, with few captures following, 
Walter E. Wilson, state bank commissioner, has an- 
nounced that state funds would be used to employ 
competent detectives to devote their energies to locat- 
ing the source of the robberies which have been re- 
markably similar and which had resulted in especially 
heavy losses in Liberty bonds from safety deposit 
boxes. 

An arrangement has been made whereby a reward 
of $600 will be offered for the conviction of bank bur- 
glars; the bank, the state and the insurance company 
would pay $200 each. 


Arkansas’ Special Agricultural Fund 


The Arkansas Bankers Association reports having 
received $1,650 in response to an appeal to its members 
for contributions to a special fund for the work of its 
Committee on Agriculture. Over one hundred banks 
contributed. 


Appeal to Curb Extravagance 


The following resolution was adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Florida Bankers Association : 


“Whereas, during the time that the United States was active- 
ly engaged in war with Germany, the people of the United 
States responded nobly to the request of the government for 
the strictest economy; and 


“Whereas, when the armistice was signed on November 11, 
1918, it appears that the people felt that this admonition of 
the government for economy was no longer necessary; and 


_ “Whereas, the continuance of extravagance and specula- 
tion is retarding the return of this country to normal con- 
ditions ; 

“Therefore, We, the Executve Council of the Florida 
Bankers Association, do most earnestly and seriously appeal 
to each and every banker in the state of Florida to urge upon 
his customers the absolute necessity for retrenching along all 
unnecessary lines, and the avoidance of extravagance and 
speculation; we also urge the greatest possible exertion along 
the lines of production, and we feel that it is the duty of every 
banker to urge all customers to aid him in promulgating this, 
as we feel that if this policy is complied with promptly, the 
state of Florida will immediately feel the beneficial effects.” 


Georgia’s New Banking Department 


In honor of the inauguration of the New Bank- 
ing Department in Georgia, the Georgia Bankers 
Association and the Country Bankers Association cele- 
brated jointly by giving a luncheon to Superintendent 
Bennett at the Capital City Club in Atlanta. 


The Farmer and the Income Tax 


Secretary Macfadden of North Dakota has fur- 
nished his. members a sample pamphlet entitled “The 
Farmer and the Income Tax,” together with a blank 
for farmers’ Income Tax Statement, to assist the banks 
in making explanations to the farmers. Arrangements 
are also being made for instruction by experts on the 
Federal Income Tax and State Income Tax law at 
meetings to be held in the various groups. 


Group Eight Dinner 


The Associated Banks of the City of New York, 
comprising Group Eight of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, held their twenty-second annual din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria Monday evening, January 
12. Over six hundred officers of banks in New York 
and the surrounding territory attended. 

Walter E. Frew, chairman of the Group, was toast- 
master and in his opening remarks said: “We never 
faced greater problems, political and financial, than in 
this opening month of 1920. The purchasing power of 
the dollar has been greatly reduced. Many essential 
devices of safety have been disregarded, and we have 
been blinded by the ease which has attended all these 
deviations from the true principles of finance in the 
hope that we can easily get back to where we were be- 
fore this craze became so popular. 

“There is but one way out, and that is by a study 
of the past and a recognition of those infallible laws by 
which our well-being is secured. Some day we may 
have to cease competition and join hands in a great 
public service in rectifying the excesses into which we 
have fallen. I urge a careful study of the situation 
upon every banker.” 

The speakers of the evening were Governor Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois and Dr. Charles A. Richmond, 
president of Union College. Governor Lowden told 
of what had been accomplished in Illinois in the way of 
giving the state a business administration and urged 
a sane budgetary system as an essential in Federal ex- 
penditures. 

At the guest table, in addition to the speakers, 
were Rev. George Alexander, D. D., George F. Baker, 
G. E. Bowerman, General Secretary of the American 
Bankers Association, J. Herbert Case, Henry P. 
Davison, Edward J. Gallien, secretary of the New°York 
State Bankers Association, William J. Gilpin, Charles 
A. Hanna, A. Barton Hepburn, Pierre Jay, D. Irving 
Mead, president of the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation, William A. Nash, William H. Porter and 
Jacob H. Schiff. 
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Officers of State Bankers’ Associations 


REVISED TO JANUARY 1, 1920. 


ALABAMA—Organized 1892. 
President—B. W. Pruet, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Gadsden. 
Vice-President—A. L. Staples, president Peoples 
Bank, Mobile. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Henry T. Bartlett, cashier 
First Nationa Bank, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA—Organized 1903. 
President—G. H. Sawyer, vice-president Southern 
Arizona Bank & Trust Co., Tucson. 
Vice-President—P. M. Buckwalter, cashier Miners 
and Merchants Bank, Bisbee. 
Secretary—Morris Goldwater, president Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott. 
Treasurer—J. R. Todd, assistant general manager 
Gila Valley Bank and Trust Company, Globe. 
ARKANSAS—Organized 1891. 
President—Stuart Wilson, cashier State National 
Bank, Texarkana. 
Vice-President—W. A. Steele, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Van Buren. 
Secretary—Robert E. Wait, Litte Rock. 
Treasurer—R. H. Thompson, vice-president, Ex- 
change National Bank, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA—Organized 1891. 
President—George S. Meredith, cashier Farmers & 
Merchants Savings Bank, Oakland. 
Vice-President—J. B. McCargar, vice-president 
Crocker National Bank, San Francisco. 
Secretary—Frederick H. Colburn, Mills Building, 
San Francisco. 
Treasurer—F. O. Cooke, vice-president Mercantile 
National Bank of San Francisco, San Francisco. 


COLORADO—Organized 1902. 
President—Frank J. Denison, president Drovers 
State Bank, Denver. 
Vice-President—J. L. McNeil, vice-president First 
National Bank, Durango. 
Secretary—Paul Hardey, cashier Denver Stock 
Yards Bank, Denver. 
Treasurer—Emory D. Hollowell, cashier The 
Stockmens & Merchants Bank, Pagoka Springs. 


CONNECTICUT—Organized 1899. 
President—W. B. Bassett, vice-president 
cashier Phoenix National Bank, Hartford. 
Vice-President—Frank G. Vibberts, vice-president 
and secretary New Britain Trust Co., New 
Britain. 
Secretary—Charles E. Hoyt, secretary and treas- 
* urer South Norwalk Trust Company, South 
Norwalk. 
Treasurer—Clark W. Burnham, treasurer East 
Hampton Bank & Trust Co., East Hampton. 
DELAWARE—Organized 1913. 
President—John S. Rossell, president Security 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Wilmington. 
Vice-President—George M. Jones, vice-president 
First National Bank, Dover. 


and 


Secretary-Treasurer—Wm. G. Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary Delaware Trust Company, 
Wilmington. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Organized 1901. 

President—M. D. Rosenberg, president Bank oi 
Commerce & Savings, Washington. 

First Vice-President—Robert N. Harper, president 
District National Bank, Washington. 

Second Vice-President—John B. Larner, president 
Washington Loan & Trust Co., Washington. 

Secretary—Eugene E. Thompson, Crane, Parris & 
Company, Washington. 

Treasurer—A. S. Gatley, cashier Lincoln National 
Bank, Washington. 

FLORIDA—Organized 1889. 

President—Forrest Lake, 
County Bank, Sanford. 

Vice-President—G. G. Ware, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Leesburg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—George R. De Saussure, 
manager Jacksonville Branch, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA—Organized 1892. 

President—T. R. Turner, vice-president Bibb Na- 
tional Bank, Macon. 

Vice-Presidents—H. W. Martin, Atlanta; Court- 
ney Thorpe, Savannah; J. S. Peters, Man- 
chester; C. E. Martin, Fort Valley; H. P. 
Hunter, Elberton. 

Secretary—Haynes McFadden, 313 Candler Build- 
ing, Atlanta. 

Treasurer—E. L. Henderson, cashier Commercial 
Bank, Cedartown. 

IDAHO—Organized 1905. 

President—E. H. Plowhead, cashier Caldwell Com- 
mercial Bank, Caldwell. 

Vice-President—G. R. Hitt, cashier Overland Na- 
tional Bank, Boise. 

Secretary—J. W. Robinson, Boise. 

Treasurer—Will H. Young, cashier Burley State 
Bank, Burley. 

ILLINOIS—Organized 1891. 

President—Leroy A. Goddard, Chairman Board of 
Directors, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago. 

Vice-President—William C. White, president Mer- 
chants & Illinois National Bank, Peoria. 

Secretary—M. A. Graettinger, 208 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

Treasurer—J. H. Standart, cashier Oglesby State 
Bank, Oglesby. 

INDIANA—Organized 1897. 

President—Ransom W..- Akin, cashier Peoples 
State Bank, Sullivan. 

Vice-President—Chas. L. Zigler, cashier First 
National Bank, South Bend. 

Secretary—Andrew Smith, vice-president Indiana 
National Bank, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—Geo. W. Hoover, cashier Farmers State 
Bank, Eaton. 


president Seminole 
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l1OWA—Organized 1887. 
President—J. H. McCord, vice-president Citizens 
National Bank, Spencer. 
Vice-President—W. F. Moore, vice-president 
Peoples State Bank, Guthrie Center. 
Secretary—Frank ‘Warner, 710 Fleming Building, 
Des Moines. 
Treasurer—M. V. Henderson, Jr., cashier First 
State Bank, Hawkeye. 
KANSAS—Organized 1887. 
President—J. R. Burrow, president Central Na- 
tional Bank, Topeka. 
Vice-President—H. W. Grass, president. Farmers 
& Merchants State Bank, La Crosse. 
Secretary—W. W. Bowman, Topeka. 
Assistant Secretary—Fred. M. Bowman, Topeka. 
Treasurer—H. S. Buzick, Jr., vice-president Sylvan 
State Bank, Sylvan Grove. 
KENTUCKY—Organized 1891. 
President—J. H. Welch, president Farmers Ex- 
change Bank, Nicholasville. 
Secretary—Harry G. Smith, Paul Jones Building, 
Louisville. 
Treasurer—C. A. Doris, cashier Dixon Bank & 
Trust Co., Dixon. 
LOUISIANA—Organized 1900. 
President—Chas. deB. Claiborne, vice-president 
Whitney-Central National Bank, New Orleans. 
Vice-President—Ben Johnson, president Bank of 
Commerce, Mansfield. 
Secretary—Eugene Cazedessus, vice-president Bank 


of Baton Rouge, Baton Rouge. 


Treasurer—W. J. Mitchell, vice-president Canal 

Commercial National Bank, New Orleans. 
MAINE—Organized 1900. 

President—H. M. Lawton, cashier National Bank 
of Gardiner, Gardiner. 

First Vice-President—R. H. Baxter, president Bath 
Trust Company, Bath. 

Second Vice-President—A. A. Montgomery, treas- 
urer Portland Savings Bank, Portland. 

Secretary—Edward S. Kennard, cashier Rumford 
National Bank, Rumford. 

Treasurer—George A. Safford, treasurer Hallowell 
Trust & Banking Company, Hallowell. 

MARYLAND—Organized 1896. 

President—Charles C. Homer, Jr., president Second 
National Bank, Baltimore. 

Vice-President—John B. Kieffer, first vice-president 
Hagerstown Bank, Hagerstown. 

Secretary—Charles Hann, -assistant cashier Mer- 
chants-Mechanics First National Bank, Balti- 
more. 

Treasurer—Wm. Marriott, vice-president and cash- 
ier Western National Bank, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Organized 1905. 

President—Charles G. Bancroft, president Inter- 
national Trust Company, Boston. 

Vice-President—F. B. Washburn, president Frank- 
lin Savings Bank, Boston. 

Secretary—George W. Hyde, vice-president First 
National Bank, Boston. 

Treasurer—Josiah H. Gifford, vice-president Mer- 
chants National Bank, Salem. 
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MICHIGAN—Organized 1887. 
President—Gerrit J. Diekema, president First State 
Bank, Holland. 
First Vice-President—John W. Staley, president 
Peoples State Bank, Detroit. 
Second Vice-President—E. S. Bice, vice-president 
First National Bank, Marquette. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. M. Brown, 1313 Ford Build- 
ing, Detroit. 
Treasurer—J. Andrew Gerber, president Old State 
Bank, Fremont. 
MINNESOTA—Organized 1887. 
President—M. J. Dowling, president Olivia State 
Bank, Olivia. 
Vice-President—O. M. Nelson, vice-president First 
National Bank, St. Paul. 
Secretary—George H. Richards, 601 Northwestern 
Bank Building, Minneapolis. 
Treasurer—C. H. Draper, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Wells. | 
MISSISSIPPI—Organized 1889. 
President—Thad B. Lampton, vice-president Cap- 
ital National Bank, Jackson. 
Vice-President—T. W. McCoy, vice-president 
Merchants National Bank, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—George B. Power, Capital National 
Bank Building, Jackson. 
Treasurer—E. P. Peacock, president Bank of 
Clarksdale, Clarksdale. 


MISSOURI—Organized 1891. 
President—Wm. L. Buechle, president Continental 
National Bank, Kansas City. 
Vice-President—R. F. McNally, vice-president Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 
Secretary—W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 
Assistant Secretary—E. P. Neef, Sedalia. 
Treasurer—J. G. Hughes, president State Exchange 
Bank, Macon. 
MONTANA—Organized 1904. 
President—C. F. Morris, vice-president Security 
State Bank, Havre. 
Vice-President—W. J. Johnson, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Lewistown. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Harry Yaeger, vice-president 
Great Falls National Bank, Great Falls. 
NEBRASKA—Organized 1890. 
President—H. K. Frantz, president Bank of Eagle, 
Eagle. 
Secretary—William B. Hughes, manager Omaha 
Clearing House, Omaha. 
Treasurer—F. A. Cuscaden, vice-president Mer- 
chants National Bank, Omaha. 
NEVADA—Organized 1908. 
President—W. A. Shockley, vice-president Schee- 
line Banking & Trust Co., Reno. 
Vice-President—J. I. Wilson, president Lyon 
County Bank, Yerington. 
Secretary—L. S. Reese, Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Reno. 
Treasurer—H. H. Kennedy, cashier Reno National 
Bank, Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Organized 1913. 
President—Wallace L. Mason, cashier Keene Na- 
tional Bank, Keene. 
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Secretary—Harry L. Additon, vice-president and 
cashier Merchants National Bank, Manchester. 
Treasurer—William C. White, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Bristol. 
NEW JERSEY—Organized 1903. 

President—W. P. Gardner, vice-president New 
Jersey Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
Jersey City. 

Vice-President—Robert D. Foote, president Na- 
tional Iron Bank, Morristown. 

Secretary—William J. Field, vice-president Com- 
mercial Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey 
City. 

Treasurer—Charles H. Laird, Jr., vice-president 

_ West Jersey Trust Co., Camden. 
NEW MEXICO—Organized 1905. 

President—Geo. Ulrick, vice-president Exchange 
Bank, Carrizozo. 

Vice-President—F. R. Coon, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Lordsburg. 

Secretary—R. L. Ormsbee, cashier Capital City 
Bank, Santa Fe. 

Treasurer—W. A. Losey, cashier First National 
Bank, Hagerman. 

NEW YORK—Organized 1894. 

President—D. Irving Mead, vice-president Irving 
Trust Company, Brooklyn. 

Vice-President—S. G. H. Turner, president Second 
National Bank, Elmira. 

Secretary—Edward J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, New 
York. 

Treasurer—Charles H. Bissikummer, 
Albany Trust Company, Albany. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Organized 1897. 

President—Joseph B. Ramsey, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Rocky Mount. 

Vice-President—William A. Hunt, cashier Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company, Henderson. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. A. Uzzell, 
Peoples Bank, New Bern. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Organized 1903. 

President—J. J. Earley, president Bank of Valley 
City, Valley City. 

Vice-President—H. P. Beckwith, president North- 
ern Savings Bank, Fargo. 

Secretary—W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 

Treasurer—Thomas E. Hayward, president Beach 
State Bank, Beach. 

OHIO—Organized 1891. 

President—F. S. Stever, cashier Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Defiance. 

Vice-President—S. J. Brister, cashier State Sav- 
ings Bank, Dover. 

Secretary—S. A. Roach, 805 Wyandotte Building, 
Columbus. 

Treasurer—Arthur B. Taylor, president Loraine 
County Savings and Trust Company, Elyria. 

OKLAHOMA—Organized 1897. 

President—A. L. Churchill, vice-president First 
National Bank, Vinita. 

Vice-President—P. C. Dings, president Guaranty 
State Bank, Ardmore. 

Secretary—Eugene P. Gum, 908 Colcord. Building, 
Oklahoma City. 
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Assistant Secretary—Gertrude Corbett, Oklahoma 
City. 

tiamee~ih, E. Ellinger, cashier First National 
Bank, Noble. 

OREGON—Organized 1905. 

President—C. S. Hudson, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Bend. 

Vice-President—N. U. Carpenter, Citizens Bank, 
Portland. 

Secretary—J. L. Hartman, Hartman & Thompson, 
bankers, Portland. 

Treasurer—J. W. McCoy, First National Bank, 
Ashland. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Organized 1894. 

President—Arthur V. Morton, vice-president Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, Philadelphia. 

Vice-President—David Barry, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Johnston. 

Secretary—D. S. Kloss, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Tyrone. 

Treasurer—E. R. Thomas, president National Bank 
of Royersford, Royersford. 

RHODE ISLAND—Organized 1915. 

President—Michael F. Dooley, president National 
Exchange Bank, Providence. 

Vice-President—George W. Gardiner, vice-presi- 
dent Union Trust Co., Providence. 

Secretary—E. A. Havens, assistant cashier Mechan- 
ics National Bank, Providence. 

Treasurer—C. H. W. Mandeville, cashier National 
Exchange Bank, Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Organized 1901. 

President—A. E. Padgett, president Farmers Bank, 
Edgefield. 

Vice-President—H. W. Fraser, The 
Peoples Bank, Georgetown. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Lee G. Holleman, president 
Peoples Bank, Anderson. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Organized 1886. 

President—Harry Wentzy, president 
Savings Bank, Rapid City. 

Vice-President—J. W. Wadden, president Sioux 
Falls National Bank, Sioux Falls. 

Secretary—L. J. Welch, Mitchell. 

Treasurer—H. R. Kibbee, president Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Mitchell. 

TENNESSEE—Organized 1890. 

President—S. F. Thomas, cashier Brownsville 
Bank, Brownsville. 

Vice-Presidents—Horace Kimbrough, Etowah; 
L. J. Pardue, Ashland City; Peter Fyfe, Cov- 
ington. 

Secretary—H. Grady Huddleston, Nashville. 

Treasurer—J. R. Harrison, chairman Finance Com- 
mittee, Farmers-Peoples Bank, Milan. 

TEXAS—Organized 1885. 

President—F. M. Law, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Houston. 

Secretary—W. A. Philpott, Jr., Dallas. 

Treasurer—Paul G. Taylor, assistant cashier Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas, Dallas. 

UTAH—Organized 1909. 

President—E. O. Howard, vice-president Walker 

Brothers, bankers, Salt Lake City. 
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A Packard Truck hauling heavy load from the field on a Washington farm 


Moving the City Market 
Next Door to the Farm 


HE most striking thing about the 
modern farmer is the way in which 
he reaches out for new markets. 


One Packard Truck owner covers 140 miles a 
day between his farm and Detroit, Michigan, in 
the short running time of /0 hours. By choosing 
the biggest market in the State, he commands 
the top price for his produce, markets perishable 
fruit that would otherwise spoil, and saves all 
the shrinkage that{occurs in_shipping by railroad. 

Once a farmer gets to know the constant de- 
pendability of the Packard Truck, he begins to 
demand more of it and to increase his profits from 
its operations. 

On hundreds of farms, all over the country, 
the Packard is being used, not necessarily to 


reach the nearest market, but to reach the most 
favorable market, whether that is forty, sixty, or 
even eighty miles away. 


NLY a truck with the uniform quality of the 

Packard can be depended upon for these 
long hauls. The Packard is not an ‘‘assembled’’ 
truck—a mere collection of purchased parts. 
Every part of every Packard Truck is of Packard 
design, of uniform strength and durability. That 
is the reason you find so many Packard Trucks 
on the road, month after month, without an hour’s 
delay for repairs. 


There is a Packard for every size farm. Write 
for our booklet, ‘‘The Farmer—and the facts 
about his motor truck.’’ It will interest every 
forward-looking farmer. 


the Man Who Owns 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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First Vice-President—Charles H. Barton, cashier 
Ogden Savings Bank, Ogden. 
Second Vice-President—G. M. Whitmore, cashier 
First National Bank, Nephi. 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. E. Shepard, cashier Cache 
Valley Banking Company, Logan. 
VERMONT—Organized 1909. 
President—Levi H. Bixby, cashier Montpelier Na- 
tional Bank, Montpelier. 
Vice-President—Gilbert E. Woods, assistant treas- 
urer Citizens Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Johnsbury. 
Secretary—C. S. Webster, treasurer Barton Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Barton. 
Treasurer—D. L. Wells, cashier First National 
Bank, Orwell. 
VIRGINIA—Organized 1893. 
President—R. G. Vance, vice-president and cashier 
First National Bank, Waynesboro. 
Vice-President—Tench F. Tilghman, 
Citizens Bank, Norfolk. 
Secretary—W. F. Augustine, vice-president Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond. 
Treasurer—Fred D. Maphis, cashier Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Strasburg. 
WASHINGTON—Organized 1899. 
President—N. B. Coffman, president Coffman- 
Dobson Bank & Trust Co., Chehalis. 
Vice-President—D. H. Moss, vice-president First 
National Bank, Seattle. 
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Secretary—W. H. Martin, cashier Pioneer National 
Bank, Ritzville. 
Treasurer—Hugh Waddell, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Colville. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Organized 1895. 
President—L. A. Hooper, cashier First National 
Bank, Bluefield. 
Vice-President—H. B. Lewis, cashier Kanawha 
Banking & Trust Company, Charleston. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Joseph S. Hill, Charleston. 
WISCONSIN—Organized 1892. 
President—W. E. Sprecher, cashier State Bank, 
Independence. 
Vice-President—J. J. Jamieson, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Shullsburg. 
Secretary—George D. Bartlett, 408 Pabst Building, 
Milwaukee. 
Assistant Secretary—Wall G. Coapman, 408 Pabst 
Building, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—T. D. Spalding, cashier American Na- 
. tional Bank, Marshfield. 
W YOMING—Organized 1908. 
President—Arthur K. Lee, vice-president Ther- 
mopolis State Bank, Thermopolis. 
Vice-President—John W. Hay, president Rock 
Springs National Bank, Rock Springs. 
Secretary—Harry B. Henderson, cashier The Wyo- 
ming Trust & Savings Bank, Cheyenne. 
Treasurer—Stephen H. Sibley, cashier 
State Bank, Burns. 


Burns 


Registration at the Association Offices. 


REPORTED FROM DECEMBER 26, 1919, To JANUARY 25, 1920 


Bell, C. J., president, American Security & Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Butler, J. W., vice-president, Texas Bank & Trust 
Co., Galveston. 

Chadduck, H. W., vice-president, National Bank of 
Fairmont, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Cox, J. Elwood, president, Commercial National Bank, 
High Point, N. C. 

Dinkins, Lynn H., president, Interstate Trust & Bank- 
ing Co., New Orleans, La. 

Graettinger, M. A., secretary, Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 

Hagey, John F., vice-president, First National Bank, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Hawes, Richard S., president, American Bankers 
Association ; vice-president First National Bank in 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

Head, Walter W., president, Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Holderness, George A., chairman of board, Farmers 
Banking & Trust Company, Tarboro, N. C. 

Keyser, W. F., secretary, Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion, Sedalia, Mo. 


Livingston, A. C., vice-president and trust officer, Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking Company, Newark, 
N. J. 

McAdams, Thomas B., second vice-president Ameri- 
can Bankers Association ; vice-president, Merchants 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. ‘5 

Maddox, Robert F., president, Atlanta National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Morris, Will E., vice-president, Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Mueller, John H., cashier, Tripoli State Bank, Tripoli, 
I 


a. 

Stephens, N. C., foreign manager, Standard Bank of 
Canada, Toronto, Ont. 

Stevens, C. W., assistant cashier Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Strong, S. Fred., treasurer, Connecticut Savings Bank, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Wait, Robert E., secretary, Arkansas Bankers Associa- 
tion, Little Rock, Ark. 

Washburn, J. R., vice-president, Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago, III. 

Williams, L. E., assistant cashier, First National Bank, 
Portland, Ore. 
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THE SERIES 20 BIG-SIX 


O you who delight in motoring through winter parkways, cozy 

and warm in soft fur robes, thrilling with the joy of winter sun- 
shine, and the reat out-of-doors, this 60-horse-power Series 20 
Studebaker BIG-SIX provides the utmost in comfort, convenience 
and motoring satisfaction. You return from your ride, refreshed, 
rejuvenated with the pure wine of winter atmosphere. 


Its marvelous power will take you with ease anywhere over any 
kind of road. Its 126-inch wheelbase affords ample roominess for 
seven adult passengers. 


Equipment includes cord tires, shock absorbers, improved straight- 
side windshield with ventilator base and integral side lights, silver- 
faced clocks, and extension tonneau light. 


Studebaker quality, dominant 
for 68 years, is reflected in 
this Series 20 BIG-SIX 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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Membership Changes 


REPORTED FROM DECEMBER 26, 1919, To JANUARY 25, 1920 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. 
retary of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, 


membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JOURNAL. 


Arkansas 


California....... 


Pangburn State Bank succeeded by 
Bank of Pa: 
.Los Angeles...... Perrin, Drake 


burn. 
Riley succeeded by 


Drake, Riley & Thomas. 


Colorado 


Limon 


Denver Stock Yards Bank converted 
into Stock 
Fosmegs & Merchants Bank succeeded 


Yards National Bank. 


First National Bank. 


Ashley 
Bank. 

Danville 


aes Bank changed to Ashley State 


. Illinois State Bank in receiver's hands. 
Danville National Bank consolidated 


North Dakota... 


with Second National Bank. 


German Savi 


Bank changed to 


American Savings Bank. 


Massachusetts... . 
Missouri. . 


Nebraska......../ 


Farmers & 


Old South Trust Company closed. 

Merchants Bank merged 
with Peoples Bank as Cardwell Bank. 

First National Bank succeeded by 


Farmers State Bank. 
Bank of Springer converted into First 


Nationa! 


Bank. 


Wickwan National Bank succeeded by 


Bank of Akr 


‘on. 


Bank of Long Island merged into 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 


New and Regained Members from December 26, 1919, to 


Alabama 
ree County State Bank, Carrollton 
First National Bank, Elba 61-285. 
= Bank & Trust Co., Jackson 61- 


National Bank, Lineville 61-212 
e 
fet. National Bank, Ozark 61-142 (Re- 


* 
Merchants & Planters National Bank, 


Sylacauga (Regained). 
Arkansas 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Bearden 81-553. 
First National Bank, Marshall 81-392. 
First National Bank, Mineral Springs 81- 


591. 
Bank of pongo, Pangburn 81-607. 
Bank of aval Springs, Sulphur 
Springs 
California 
Growers National Bank, Campbell. 
Antelope Valley Bank, Palmdale (Re- 


ined) 
Swiss-American Bank, Petal- 
uma 90-222 (Regained). 
Melrose Branch, San Fran- 


cisco 90-7. 

Bank of Italy, Santa Rosa 90-195 (Re- 
gained. 

First National Bank, Sierra Madre (Re- 
gained). 

Fruit Growers National Bank, Watson- 


ville. 
First National Bank, Winters 90-502 (Re- 
gained). 
Colorado 
Hasty State Bank, Hasty 82-393 (Re- 
gained) 
Hereford State Bank, Hereford 82-418. 
Bank, Ignacio 82-258 (Re- 


gained). 
First National Bank, Keenesburg 82-421. 
First National Bank, La Jara 82-182 (Re- 
gained). 
Monte Vista Bank & Trust Co., Monte 
Vista 82-413. 


Connecticut 
Savings Bank of New London, New Lon- 
don 51-133 (Regained). 
First National Bank, Putnam 51-212 (Re- 


gained). 
Seymour Trust Co., Seymour 51-284 (Re- 


Shelton Bank & Trust Co., Shelton 51-291 
(Regained). 
Florida 
Citizens Bank of Manatee, Manatee 63- 


324. 
Bank of Williston, Williston 63-204 (Re- 
gained) 


January 25, 1920, Inclusive 


Georgia 
Bank of Dawson, Dawson 64-765 (Re- 


3ank, Locust Grove 64-453. 
Pinehurst, Pinehurst 64-687 
(Regained). 
a Bank, Wrens 64-472 (Regained). 
aho 
First Bank of Culdesac, Culdesac 92-131 
Illinois 
Bank of Bushnell, Bushnell 70-552 (Re- 


gained). 
Powell Garard & Co., Chicago (Regained). 
State Bank of Cooksville, Cooksville 70- 
1235 (Regained). 
State Bank of De Land, De Land 70-105 
(Regained). 
Mackinaw State Bank, Mackinaw 70-964. 
a Bank, Onarga 70-778 (Re- 


ine 
Commercial National Bank, Peoria 70-4 


(Regained) 
Rock 


First Trust| & Savings Bank, 
(Re- 


Steger 70-1602 


Island. 


Citizens National Bank, Knightstown 71- 
492 (Regained). 

Starke County Trust & Savings Bank, 
Knox 71-516 (Regained). 

Bank, Kouts 71-796 (Re- 
gained). 

State Bank, Lapel 71-802 (Regained). 

Logansport Loan & Trust Co., Logans- 
port 71-128 (Regained). 

Citizens State Bank, New Castle 71-208 
ed). 

First National Bank, Odon 71-870 (Re- 
gained). 

National Bank of Rising Sun, Rising Sun 
71-528 (Regained). 

State Bank of Valparaiso, Valparaiso 71- 
275 (Regained). 

Iowa 
First National Bank, Ackley 72-536 (Re- 


gained). 

First National Bank, Alta 72-647 (Re- 
gained). 

Athelstan Bank, Athelstan 72-1678 (Re- 
gained). 

Aurora Savings Bank, Aurora 72-1118 


(Regained). 
First National Bank, Bagley 72-1186 (Re- 


gained). 
Bank, Bedford 72-417 (Re- 


Citizens 
gained). 

Boone County Bank, Berkeley 72-1909 
(Regained). 

First National Bank, Cambridge 72-807 
(Regained). 

Farmers Savings Bank, Carlisle 72-898 
(Regained). 


. Wahpeton 


Cincinnati 


The General Sec- 
‘or the purpose of keeping the 


..Bank of Long Island merged into Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. 

Bank of Long Island merged into Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. 

Bank of Long Island merged into Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. 

Lackawanna Company taken 
over by Lackawanna National Bank. 

Realty Associates Investment Corpora- 
to New N. 

Peoples State Bank censtideted with 
Citizens National Bank. 

Security Savings Bank & Safe Dupes 
Com any one succeeded by Union Sav- 
ings Trust Company Security 
Branch. 

Farmers National Bank converted into 
Clinton State Bank. 

National Bank of Poteau succeeded by 
Central State Bank. 

i National Bank, Hansford, 
changed to First National Bank, 
Spearman. 

Commercial Bank sold to Tooele 

County State Bank. 


Iowa—Continued 
yi les Savings Bank, Delmar 72-1281 
egained). 
worth ae Bank, Indianola 72-275 
First otis Bank, Iowa City 72-114 
(Regained). 
Benton Co. Savings Bank, Norway 72-990 
(Regained). 
Ogden State Bank, Ogden 72-519 (Re- 


gained). 

Pibneer Vailey Savin 
Bluff 72-1578 (Regained 

American Savings Bank, )stacyville 72- 
1686 (Regained). 

Wellston Savings Bank, Wellston 72-1849 
(Regained). 

Kansas 

Farmers State Bank, Bennington 83-649 
(Regained). 

Union Bank, Beverly 83- 667 (Re- 


takin “State Bank, Lakin 83-663 (Re- 
gain 
Lost Sere State Bank, Lost Springs 83- 
924 (Regained). 
Peoples S$ ate Bank, Minneola 83-1198 
egained 
Condon & Co., Oswego 83-229 (Re- 
Bank, Peabody 322 (Re- 
Bank, Potwin 83-1256 


Rantoul 83-1008 


Sergeant 


d). 
ank of Rantoul, 
Kentuc 
First National Bank, 
(Regained). 
Louisiana 
Bank of Arnaudville 84-143 (Regained). 
First State Bank, Belcher 84-298 (Re- 
gained). 
Peoples State Bank, Coushatta 84-32% 
(Regained). 
Bank of Newellton, Newellton 84-215 (Re- 
gained). 
American National Bank, Shreveport 84-4 
(Regained). 
Maryland 
The Annapolis Bank of the East Shore 
Trust Co., Annapolis 65-38. 
Theo. H. Diener Co., Baltimore (Re- 
gained). 
—— & Merchants Bank, Easton 65-70 
egained). 
Ths” oldsboro Bank, Goldsboro 65-162 
(Regained). 
Eastern Shore Trust Co., Hurlock 65-170 
(Regained). 
Massachusetts 
Blackstone Savings Bank, Boston 5-139 
(Regained). 
Hugh J. Dimond & Co., Boston. 


Mayfield 73-109 


490 
New York.......Far Rockaway.. 
Flushing....... | 
| Lackawanna.... 
Brooklyn....... 

. Cardwell.......’.. 

Oklahoma........ 

New Mexico.....Springer......... 

gained). 
Indiana 
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Four sents or Seventy ? 


Price $1395 


yes Factory 
} 


Te tractor that is easiest to keep in good repair is the one that will have the 
longest life. The crank-case inspection plate of the Hart-Parr 30 may be 
removed by taking out only four bolts—NOT fifty to seventy. The same is true of 
the transmission case inspection plates. 


You don’t need to tear down the Hart-Parr 30 to get at its vital parts. The dif- 
ferential shaft may be removed without taking off a wheel or moving the motor. 


The Most Power for the Longest Time 
at the Lowest Cost 


You doubtless remember how the Hart-Parr 30 walked away from all competitors at the big tractor 
tests of last year. Tractor success all hinges on construction. Hart-Parr Company have had 19 
years experience in tractor building. Old Hart-Parr No. 1 was the great 
grand-daddy of all the tractors, and many of the old Hart-Parrs of virgin 
prairie days are in use today. 


BANKERS 


Your recommendations as to prospective 
dealer in your town will be appretiated 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry Many of the old Hart-Parrs 
é that plowed the virgin prai- 
232 Lawler Street Charles City, Iowa rth of ths sve 


ABUNDANT POWER FOR THREE PLOWS.WEIGHS 5158 LBS. 


NINETEEN YEARS TRACTOR BUILDING EXPERIENCE 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 


HART-PARR 
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Massachusetts—Continued 
Everett National Bank, Everett 53-210. 
Hoosac Savings Bank, "No. Adams, 53-265 
(Regained). 


Senervilie National Bank, Somerville 53- . 


126 (Regained). 
Michigan 
The Exchange Bank of E. H. Pinney & 
Son, Cass City 74-443 (Regained). 
Minnesota 
First National Bank, Barnesville 75-290 
(Regained). 
a National Bank, Crookston 75- 
Finst tional Bank, Goodhue 75-766 
(Re ined). 
First National Bank, Good Thunder. 
John F. Sinclair & Co., Minneapolis (Re- 
gaine ed. ) 
First State Bank, New York Mills 75-875 
(Regained). 
Snelling State Bank, St. Paul 22-60. 
Stock. Yards Mortgage & Trust Co., South 
St. Paul 75-1323. 
Mississippi 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Ocean 
Sprin 85-439 (Regained). 
Perry County Bank, New Augusta 85-357 
(Regained). 
Missouri 
Fremont State Bank, Fremont 80-1383 
(Regained). 
Bank of Galena, Galena 80-998. 
Citizens National Bank, Golden City 80- 
557 (Regained). 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
ence. 
Cole Conky Bank, Jefferson City 80-65 
(Regained). 
Bank of Maxville, Maxville 80-1420. 
Novinger Bank, Novinger 80-384 (Re- 
gained). 
Bank of Old Monroe, Old Monroe 80-1146 
(Regained). 
Queen City Bank, Queen City 80-612 (Re- 
gained). 
— Bank, St. Louis 4-11 (Re 
gain 


Independ- 


d). 
ao Bank, St. Louis 4-80 (Re- 
Industrial Loan Co., St. 


Louis (Re- 
gained). 


Powell, Garard & Co., St. Louis. 
G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis (Regained). 
The Exchange Bank, Tina, 80-1227 (Re- 
gained). 
Montana 
Benchland State Bank, Benchland 93-167 
(Regained). 
Stockmens State Bank, Choteau 93-488. 
Nebraska 
Goodwin State Bank, Goodw 
gained 
aS State Bank, Hoskins 76-998 (Re- 
gain 
Farmers State Bank, Kramer 76-925 (Re- 
gained). 
New Jersey 
Fords National Bank, Fords 55-496. 
New Jersey Mortgage & Trust Co., Long 
Branch 55-226 (Regained). 
Jacob Goldberger, Perth Amboy 55-169. 
Phillipsburg Trust Co., Phillipsburg 55- 
221 (Regained). 
National Bank of Westfield, Westfield 55- 
282 (Regained). 
New York 
Bank of Long Island, Flushing 1-427 (Re- 
gained). 
Hudson Falls National Bank, 
Falls 50-437 (Regained). 
Northern Westchester Bank, Katonah 50- 
986 (Regained). 
The ar ae & Phenix National Bank, 
N. C. (Regained). 
octane and Grand St. 
Broadway and 18th St. 
Broadway and 61st St. 
Broadway and 104th St. 
Canal and Thompson St. 
Broadway and 144th St. 
Lenox Ave. and 116th St. 
Lexington Ave. and 86th St. 
Ninth Ave. and 14th St. 
57th St. and 8rd Ave. 
67 West 125th St. 
2 West 33rd_ St. 
ah ay Garard & Co., 66 Broadway, N. 


Citizens National Bank, Fort Henry 50- 
559 (Regained). 
Rye National Bank, Rye 50-845 (Re- 
gained). 
North Carolina 
Bank of Sampson, Clinton 66-253 (Re- 
gained). 


Hudson 


North Carolina—Continued 


Lexington Bank & Trust Co., Lexington 
66-144 (Regained). 

Maxton, Maxton 66-238 (Re- 
gain 

Commercial -National Bank, Statesville 
66-140 = egained). 

Planters Bank, Wilson (Regained). 


North Dakota 


First National Bank, Aneta 77-161 (Re- 
gained). 
Northern Trust Co., Fargo 77-4 (Re- 


gained). 
ie State Bank, Nome 77-425 (Re- 


gained). 

First State Bank of Powers, Powers Lake 
77-358 (Regained). 

Citizens State’ Bank, Wales 77-420 (Re- 
gained). 

Williams County State Bank, Williston 
77-53 (Regained). 


Ohio 


Commercial Savings & Trust Co., East 
Akron Branch, Akron 56-62 (Re- 
gained). 

Apple Ox Banking Co., Apple Creek 56- 
74 (Regained). 

Commercial & Savings Bank Co., Belle- 
fontaine 56-334 (Regained). 

First waa Bank, Bellevue 56-472 (Re- 
aine 

Bellevue Savings Bank Co., Bellevue 56- 
474 (Regained). 

East End Bank Co., Cincinnati 13-72 
(Regained). 

Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati 
(Regained). 

Brooklyn Savings & Loan Co., Cleveland. 

Farmers State & Savings Bank, Conti- 
nental 56-1240 (Regained). 

Cuyahoga Falls Savings Bank, Cuyahoga 
56-937 (Regained). 

West Dayton Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Dayton 56-39 (Regained). 


Oklahoma 


Bank of Cyril 86-724 (Regained). 

First National Bank, Devol. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank,“ Hooker 86- 
781 (Regained). 

American National Bank, Idabel 86-298 
(Regained). 

Bank of Ingersoll, Ingersoll 86-787 (Re- 
gained). 

Exchange State Bank, Kiefer (Regained). 

First National Bank, Kusa 86-1056 (Re- 
gained). 

Citizens Bank, 86-514 (Re- 
gained). 

Citizens Bank, Meeker 86-631 (Re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Washington 86-912. 

First National Bank, Yale 86-493 (Re- 
gained). 


Lamont 


Oregon 


Athena State Bank, Athena. 
Bank of East Portland, Portland 24-69. 


Pennsylvania 


Guaranty Safe Deposit & Trust Co., But- 
ler 60-243 (Regained). 

First National Bank, Dushore 60-1136 
(Regained). 

Peoples State Bank, East Pittsburgh 60- 


1521. 
First National Bank, Hooversville 60- 
11 


Bank of kaeGubens, Landisburg 60-1212 
(Regained). 

Lansdowne and Darby Savings Fund & 
Trust Co., Lansdowne 60-1215 (Re- 
gained). 

Dime Bank, Lansford 60-526 (Regained). 

Lewisburg National Bank, Lewisburg 60- 
835 (Regained). 

First National Bank, Patton 60-771 (Re- 


gained). 

Citizens Bank, Philadelphia 3-157. 

Power Garard & Co., Philadelphia. 

American Bank of Commerce, Scranton 
(Regained). 

First *National Bank, Shippensville 60- 
1336 egained). 

Second National Bank, Uniontown 60-383 
(Regained). 

Citizens State Bank, Williamsport 60-203 
(Regained). 

Womelsdorf Union Bank, Womelsdorf 60- 
1398 (Regained). 


South Carolina 


Peoples Bank, McCormick 60-485 (Re- 
gained). 


South Dakota 


7 National Bank, Aberdeen 78-11 (Re- 


gained). 
Peoples State Bank, Hanover 78-388 (Re- 
gained). 


virgin 
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South Dakota—Continued 


Merchants Pat Bank, Co- 


ined). 
ational Bank, Garden City 78-784. 
First National Bank, Morristown 78-433 
(Regained). 
Guaranty State Bank, Osceola 78-753 
(Regained). 
American Exchange Bank, Pierre 78-55 
(Regained). 
Dakota State Bank, Salem 78-703 (Re- 
gained). 
Bon Homme County Bank, Scotland 78- 
136 
Bank of Springfield, Springfield 78-206 
(Regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Unityville 78-622 
(Regai ned). 
Atlas State Bank, Witten 78-492 (Re- 
gained) 


Tennessee 


Bank of Eaglesville, Eaglesville 87-305 
(Regained). 

Bank of East Chatanooga, East Chata- 
nooga 87-370 (Regained). 

Elk ational Bank, Fayettville 87-123 
(Regained). 

First National Bank, Greeneville 87-182 
(Regained). 

Marion Trust & Banking Co., Jasper 87- 
406 (Regained). 

Bank of Lynville, Lynville 87-421 (Re- 
gained). 

Liberty Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis (Regained). 

First National Bank, Newport 87-175 
(Regained). 


Texas 


Andrews State Bank, Andrews 88-914 
(Regained). 

First National Bank, Desdemona 88-1877. 

rad Bank & Trust Co., Dalhart 88- 


Farmers National Bank, Forney 88-682 
(Regained). 

Graham National Bank, Graham 88-523. 

Menard National Bank, Menard 88-1861. 

First National Bank, Pharr 88-1438 (Re- 
gained). 

Bank of Somerville, Somerville 88-1299 
(Regained). 

= Guaranty State Bank, Southmayd 

8-1619 (Regained). 


Ephraim 97-61 (Re- 

gained 

Tooele County State Bank, Tooele 97-40 
(Regained). 


Utah 


Vermont 


a National Bank, Poultney 58-70 
pepe ined). 


ee Huddleston 68-504 (Re- 

gaine 

Commercial Guarantee Co., Richmond 68- 
27 (Regained). 


Washington 


Farmers State Bank, Coulee city 98-409. 
Pe Ell State Bank, Pe Ell 98-288. 
State Bank, Port Angeles 98- 


Renton State Bank, Renton 98-411. 

Waverly Exchange Bank, Waverly 98- 
324 (Regained). 

Central Bank & Trust Co., Yakima, 98- 
26 (Regained). 

Guaranty Trust Co., Yakima. 


West Virginia 


Kingwood National Bank, Kingwood 
69-214 (Regained). 

Bank of Mannington, Mannington 69-137 
(Regat ned). 

ii Bank, Pineville 69-367 

egaine 

First Rational Bank, South Charleston 

69-383 (Regained). 


Wisconsin 


= Bank, South Germantown, 79- 
First National Bank, St. Croix 79-1005. 


Wyoming 


Amoretti Welty Helmar & Co., Du Boise 
19-113 (Regained). 


Alaska 


> Trust & Investment Co., Ketchi- 
an. 


Philippine Islands 


Bank of P. I., Manila (Regnined). 
“ae National Bank, Manila (Re- 


Bank of », I. Zamboango (Regained). 


Canada 


Standard Bank of Canada, Lethbridge, 
Alberta. 
Bank of Montreal, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Farmers & 
lumbia 78 
State Bank of Doland, Doland 78-243 | 
| 


